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Srr, 

[= distressed state of agriculture for several years back has 
been a subject of general discussion, and the cause of severe 
and extensive suffering. 

The effects of a twenty year’s war, unexampled in its extent 
and expense, had so altered the currency of this country, and 
increased the value of farm produce, that land was taken in 
leases at rents which, upon a return to peace, it has been found 
totally impossible to pay. 

The tenantry struggled with a degree of fortitude and indus- 
try to implement their engagements, which did them much 
credit. 

The proprietors were not insensible to the exertions of their 
tenantry, and the necessity of some arrangement for a reduction 
of existing rents upon a fair and equitable basis. 

Much as had been written upon a proper principle of regu- 
lation betwixt landlord and tenant, no statement, so far as I re- 
collect, had appeared to give a full and correct view of this 
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point in figures; and it was therefore with much pleasure that 
I saw such a statement presented to the public by Mr Scott, 
tenant in Airfield. 

When this account was published, its merits were freely can- 
vassed; and, to be a first production, I, among many’ others, 
considered it a candid and intelligent document, not only as to 
* accuracy of detail and propriety of arrangement,’ but, what is 
of more importance, rightness of principle. 

It was not therefore without some surprise that I saw the 
merits of this publication attacked in your last Number by an 
‘ East Lothian Farmer,’ in a manner so different from that 
liberality which is always becoming and meritorious in free dis- 
cussion, and so unlike the ordinary manner and intelligence of 
the tenantry in East Lothian. 

But invective is not argument—assertion however strong, is 
not proof. Mr Scott gives, first, a statement, intended to show 
the difference in the value of the produce of a farm in Lothian 
at present (1823), and what was generally calculated on in 
agreements entered into during the late war; and second, a 
calculation of the capital required to stock such a farm. 

The first statement your correspondent describes ‘ as the off- 
spring of Mr Scott’s fancy,’ ‘as deficient of essential requi- 
sites;’—complains of the grain-produce being exaggerated,— 
the pasture and turnips under-rated,—no return being made 
for profits of potatoes, swine and poultry,—and_ the injudicious 
application of horses and servants, &c. &c. 

Whether Mr Scott made up his statement from the returns 
of his own farm, or took them as a guide for his calculations, 
I do not know. Perhaps he followed the latter as the wisest 
method, for there are few farms so fairly rented, and possessing 
soil, condition and situation, so as to form a criterion or average 
for a whole district. 

The rent Mr Scott has fixed upon, two bolls of wheat, shows 
that he has calculated upon land of good quality ; and from 
which, by the proper rotation, and the purchase of additional 
duhg, more than an average produce of corn ought to be obtained. 
If these returns be too high, his case is strengthened, as, even 
with them, no adequate profit is left to the grower; but it is not 
fair to put the barley crop of 1822 against any general aver- 
age. That this crop was miserably deficient is notorious; yet 
the wheat and other grains of the same season were abundant, 
and, upon such a farm, would prove an equivalent for the bar- 
ley crop. 

If a great crop is raised upon any one farm or field, or a 
high price is got for a sale of grain, a lot of stock, a field of tur- 
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nips or of grass, it rans through a market or country side.. 
Such casual circumstances, however, form no general rule; 
neither is the set of turnips and grass a fair criterion for their 
respective values, All the grass and turnips in the Lothians, or 
in any one of them, it is well known, cannot be let in any one 
year; and what is parted with by the farmers, is generally taken 
for convenience by the one party, and disposed of from neces- 
sity by the other. 

Let any person acquainted with the subject turn up his books 
(for it is a truth that some farmers do keep books, besides your 
correspondent), and average the profits from grazing and turnip- 
feeding during the last three years, and then say whether or 
not Mr Scott’s estimate is wrong. It may here be asked by 
those not practically acquainted with farming, why is grass or 
turnips raised if they pay so little? The answer is, that grass 
is the natural rest of land, and turnips are necessary for decom- 
posing and turning the straw into dung; in fact, that grazing 
and feeding are practised in the Lothians more as improved 
auxiliaries to corn farming, than from any direct profit arising 
from the keeping or fattening of stock. 

The second crop of cutting grass, or aftermath, is.always 
used for the work-horses during autumn; and_ potatoes, ex- 
cepting in the immediate vicinity of large towns, are not culti- 
vated beyond what is necessary for the home consumption. 
Your note sufficiently explains this. 

The dwellinghouse must be as necessary for the tenant, as 
the cot-houses are for his*servants. 

Mr Scott does not appear to have made any deduction in his 
calculations for the ground included in steading, fences, &c. &c. 
which always form part of a farm measurement, and may a- 
mount to from six to eight acres on a farm of 240 acres, and 
which may be set against the sales of swine, the dairy and poul- 
try, these being uncertain, and, in farming housewifery, lessen- 
ing the expense of family and personal expenses. 

The expenses and method of management form a much more 
important branch of the discussion; and I should rejoice to see 
premiums offered by our different Societies for the most accu- 
rate and economical yearly account of farming operations, and. 
a detailed statement of expenses. 

Mr Scott’s statement does not attempt all these minutie, and 
it is obvious the different items must vary in particular seasons. 
Even when entering to a farm, and when most of the articles are 
new, the additional carriages a:11 extra work occasion an addi- 
tional waste and expense. With the expenditure, however, as 
stated, no material objection seems to be taken, 

Cc2 
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- The management otherwise does not escape so easily. An 
additional labourer is recommended instead of an odd horse; 
and itis said that four, in place of five ploughs, and ‘ going at a 
snail’s pace,’ might dress twenty acres of fallow. Now, your 
acute correspondent has overlooked that there are, besides the 
fallow, twenty-four acres of turnips to make ; that in a stockin 
of ten horses one occasionally gets lame; and that it is oat 
easier and more convenient to hire a labourer for a week or a 
month, than to bay and sell a horse. 

-' By the calculation to stock and. cultivate a farm of 240 acres, 
Mr Scott has shown the great capital necessary for conducting 
farming operations in a proper manner. 

‘ The Kast Lothian Farmer’ objects also to this calculation. 
He finds fault with the language and arrangement, and with 
other inaccuracies and omissions in the statement. 

The first observation on this part of the subject is, ‘ that if 
part of the language is not nonsense,’ &c. It is true that Mr 
Scott states the entry to the lands in crop to be in the same year 
withthe fallow; but the fallow is bargained for from the out- 

oing tenant, and possessed at the Whitsunday, and the other 
fande entered to at the separation of the crop, or Martinmas. 
It therefore must appear obvious, even to your correspondent, 
that whilst there are two crops alike of hay, grass, turnips and 
corn, . betwixt the Whitsunday when the fallow is entered to, 
and the Martinmas twelvemouths, that only one of these year’s 
crops belong to the incoming tenant, and that he is fully justi- 
fied in charging all necessary outlay, as, during the year anda 
half, an amount of capital indispensable to enable him to engage 
with such a concern, subject only to the hay, grass or turnip, 
that he can turn into money. 

A farther complaint is made that ‘ the item seed wants the 
addition of another year’s clover and grass seed,’ and ‘ the item 
women’s summer-work, &c. is erroneous; because, during the 
period in question, there are two summers.’ The usual prac- 
tice with grass seeds, is to pay the account at the beginning of 
the following year. The summer-work account, in my. opi- 
nion, ought rather to be styled general expenses, as it includes 
all. sorts of barn and other occasional work, which, in the first 
eighteen months, is brought into one slump sum. 

Mr Scott has very properly. stated what.part of the produce 
ean be turned into money ;—say the hay, pasture, and turnip 
cattle. . Having done so, he has not stated any capital requisite 
for grazing; but-this is notwithstanding provided for, as a sum 
is set aside-for purchasing turnip stock, which, if necessary, 
would also have stocked the grass. 
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I am utterly at a loss to discover how ‘ the furnishing of the 
‘ tenant’s house, and family expenses, ought not to have been 
‘ included in the capital required to stock a farm.’ Every per- 
son may have his own ideas arene the quantity of furniture 
required, and the expense of living ; but it is obvious that some 
furniture, and a-certain outlay for living and personal expenses, 
are absolutely necessary; and until this can be supplied out of 
returns from the farm, the charge must be defrayed from the 
tenant’s capital. 

Great as the capital stated to be requisite for stocking and, 
cultivating a farm of 240 acres may be considered, I am decid- 
edly of opinion, that it is very considerably underrated by Mr 
Scott. 

No allowance is made for lime, for drainage, and the dete- 
riorated condition which farms are generally entered to at the 
beginning of a lease, and for the additional quantity of manure, 
besides what is made from the understood consumption of clo- 
ver, hay, and turnips. 

Upon the whole, I consider the statements of Mr Scott alto-., 
gether undeserving the ridicule and censure that has been at- 
tempted to be cast upon them. The nursery tale, and other 
unnecessary, if not unmeaning allusions, of your correspondent, 
neither apply to Mr Scott, nor to the East Lothian tenantry. 
With Mr Scott I have little personal acquaintance, but the-ur- 
banity of his manners, and the soundness of his judgment, place 
him beyond the influence of personal attack or improper motive; 
and the information, the enterprising industry, and the manly 
rightness of conduct of tlie Scotch tenantry, elevate them high 
above the insinuation of inconsideration, inaccuracy, and gulla~ 
bility, which has been wrongously imputed to them. 

Many of them, by a total change in the value of farm pro- 
duce, have been unable to implement the conditions of their 
tacks; but neither Mr Scott, nor the great body of sufferers, 
considered § they had a claim for relief upon their landlords,’ 
or, in other.words, the right to abandon angen which, 
under different circumstances, they, and probably the * East 
* Lothian Farmer,’ would have held inviolable. 

The tenantry approved of Mr Scott’s views, because he, in a 
candid and distinct manner, detailed the alteration in the value 
of farming stock and produce, and established the necessity of 
an alteration in the rent of lands. 

It would be ungrateful and unjust not to acknowledge that 
this, ar such another explicit and conclusive statement, was only 
necessary, with the great body of the landlords, to produce the 
numerous 2nd liberal arrangements which have recently taken 
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place betwixt proprietors and tenants ; arrangements which, al- 
though necessary for the preservation of farming capital, and, 
consequently, for the landlord’s interest, depended wholly upon 
themselves. Nor does the merit of Mr Scott’s statements ter- 
minate here. ‘They have given a general view of the capital 
required to cultivate, and the returns that may be expected from 
cultivation ; views which may simplify and render more secure 
the taking of Jand, especially when Mr Scott’s plan of a corn 
rent is adopted, and that rent bounded, as it always ought to be, 
by a reasonable maximum. I am, &c. &c. 


OBSERVER. 
16th September, 1823. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on Emigration. 


* Ad opera nil aliud potest homo, quam. ut corpora naturalia admoveat, et amo- 
© veat: reliqua, Natura intus transigit.’"—Novwm Organ. lib. i. 4. 


Sir, 
_ Tue condition of those who emigrate from this country, 
might be improved by some very easy and obvious arrangements. 


1. Let a sufficient number of intelligent and public-spirited 
men associate themselves for the purpose of collecting and cir- 
culating such knowledge as emigrants most need, and are least 
able, without assistance, to procure for themselves. This socie- 
ty might purclrase land in the colonies that appear to be in the 
most fayourable circumstances for improvement, and employ 
the rents of these lands (which would probably increase in a 
pretty quick ratio) in dending sums of money to those who are 
desirous, but unable to emigrate, *—in sending travellers, pro- 
perly qualified, to examine the actual state of the colonies, and 
to suggest improvements,—and in publishing and circulating 
the information thus obtained, I think that the revenue of such 
a society would in a few years be more than equal to its expen- 
diture. In what way it would improve the condition of the 
emigrant, (and, consequently, improve the condition of the. la- 
bourer in general, by lessening the supply, and raising the va- 


* Loans are better than gifts, The borrower ‘must economize in 
order to pay them ; and the necessity of economy will render it habi- 
tual, and even agreeable. Besides, money is not in general lent 


(though it is often given), without regard to the merits of the re- 
ceiver. 
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Jue of labour), is obvious. In what degree it would improve the 
condition of the emigrant, may be rendered more evident by 
the following illustration, taken from the science of natural his- 
tory. 

The principal difference, we are told, between the labouring 
ant and the female ant, consists in the former being destitute of 
wings. * This difference is of little importance in a physiologi- 
cal point of view ; but it is a circumstance materially affecting 
their external condition. It dooms the labouring ants to se- 
vere toil and exertion in traversing the ground, and in climb 
ing up the steep paths that may be in their route, * while their 
more luxurious and favoured associates are fluttering in the 
spacious realms of air, and wafted to the objects of their grati- 
fication on the light breezes of the summer.’—(Supplem. 
Encyclop. Brit. art. Aut). What wings are to the ant, know- 
ledge would be to the emigrant. It would facilitate the circula- 
tion of labour, and render it safe. It would diminish all the 
evils which proceed from a temporary excess of population, + as 
compared either with the means of subsistence, or with the em- 
ployment for labour. It would enable the labourer to carry his 
industry to the best market, to exercise his peculiar faculties on 
their appropriate objects, and thereby to promote, in the great- 
est degree, both his own interests and those of his. employers. 
In one word, ‘ it would be like the first lighting up of lamps in 
* acity.’ The effects are incalculable. It would be the. dif- 
ference between the infancy and the maturity of human society. 
§ Many shall pass to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,’ 1s 
the event which shall immediately precede the glorious renova- 


* See Howison’s Account of the Travels of the New Settlers in 
Upper Canada, and their labour in clearing and cultivating the 
ground. 

+ I do not mean to affirm that emigration, however easy and safe, 
could supersede the moral and prudential checks to population. But 
it appears to me, that these checks might be rendered a great deal 
stronger than they are, and that the society for emigrants might 
exert their influence in strengthening them. A great deal of pru- 
dential, moral and religious instruction, might’ be combined with the 
statistical and commercial knowledge communicated to. emigrants ; 
and the effect of the former would not be weakened by its connection 
with the latter. ‘ Ye are ay right in the sawing and the mawing, the 
‘ reaping and the harrowing,’ (said the Widow Butler to her in- 
structor David Deans) ‘ and why should ye na be right about kirk 
* wark too?’ See Genesis, ch. xxix. 20. By the help of this most 
beautiful passage, it would be easy to explain the true theory of po- 
pulation, to the most uninstructed mind. 
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tion of society, which shall terminate in this world the destinies 
of our species. 

2. Let: manufactories be established in our colonies, not only 
for their own consumption, but for exportation to the mother 
country. If colonial manufactures are imported into Britain, 
British manufactures will probably be ted into the colo- 
nies; and the mother country will gain by the increased ex- 
portation of her own manufactures, what she may lose by the 
importation of colonial manufactures. If British manufactures 
are not exported, British money must be exported into the 
colonies. ‘This will raise the value of money, lower the price 
of British commodities, and increase the exportation to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The British manufacturer will gain by the 
cheapness of commodities, what he may lose by the nominal re- 
duction of his income. His income, therefore, will not be re- 
duced in its real value,—it will provide as well for all his na- 
tural or habitual wants. 

It appears, therefore, that colonial manufactories cannot be 
injurious to the mother country; and it is unnecessary to prove 
that they must be advantageous to a colony which has few com- 
modities for exportation. Ifthe means of exportation are great, 
and the prive of labour very high in the colony, they will not 
be advantageous, but neither will they be disadvantageous to 
the colony, because they cannot in such circumstances te esta- 
blished at all. They must be advantageous to the colony if they 
are practicable; and they can in no case be injurious to the mo- 
ther country. The manufacture of the colonies must be cither 
useful or harmless—why should it not be left free? 

If the nominal income of the British manufacturer is reduced 
in the same degree in which the price of commodities is lowered, 
he is as rich as before in reality, though poorer in denomina- 
tion. Ifthe reduction of his income is greater than the fall in 
the price of commodities, he has suffered a loss. If this loss is 
inconsiderable, it may be endured; and the general prosperity 
of commerce will soon provide a remedy. If the loss is consi- 
derable, it may be repaired out of the public revenue, as soon as 
the circumstances of the case are investigated. In government, 
great evils ought to be anticipated, and may be prevented; 
small evils need not be anticipated, and cannot be prevented.* 





* The habit of anticipating small evils generally produces the ha- 
bit of magnifying them. And the preventives which we employ un- 
der the influence of this optical deception, this disease in the intellec- 
tual eyé, ate much more likely to create new evils, than to remove 
existing ones, 
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But they may be repaired. Great evils increase when neglected, 
and become more difficult of cure; small evils often disappear. 

3. The waste lands of a colony must be first cleared and then 
cultivated. | Perhaps there might be some advantage in dividing 
these two branches of agricultural labour. The ground might 
be first cleared: by the old colonists, and then sold or farmed out 
to the new settlers. Perhaps the Government might employ 
the colonial troops in clearing ground, as the Romans employ- 
ed their troops in making roads. The pay of these troops might 
be raised in proportion to the productiveness of their labour, 
without any additional expense to the country. + 

These are some of the observations which have occurred to 
me on reading Howison’s Sketches of Canada, and Wentworth’s 
Description of New South Wales. Most of the remaining re- 
marks would not be quite intelligible without a reference to the 
books. Such of them as admit of being expressed in few words 
will afford materials for another paper. This last colony (viz. 
New South Wales), seems to be one of those in which manu- 
factures for exportation ought to be encouraged, because it has 
few exportable commodities, and consequently little employ- 
ment for labour. Colonial manufactures have no tendency to 
produce independence, when they are exported to the mother 
country. It is only when the colonial manufacture is limited to 


the colonial market, that it has this tendency. It is necessary, 
therefore, either to destroy the manufacture or allow the ex- 
portation. I am inclined to think, that manufactures would be 
useful even in Canada. They would consume the surplus pro- 
duce, and promote agricultural improvement. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts on the Poor-Lavws. 


I. Tue right of the poor to be supported by assessment, is 
like the right of a man labouring under disease, to the gratifi- 


+ Industry, according to Marshal Saxe, contributes to military 
discipline. ‘* The Romans rendered their troops invincible by no o- 
‘ ther means than by rendering them industrious and indefatigable. ’ 
(Saxe’s Reveries.) There appears to be some resemblance between 
the labour of clearing waste lands and the labour of field-fortification. 
Perhaps.a more steady employment of the industry of soldiers might _ 
supersede some of the severities and restraints of military disciple. 
In labore quies—the industry of the body lessens the natural inquie- 
tude of the mind, 
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cation of his morbid appetites. . If the patient has bought the 
luxuries which he covets, they have become his own property, 
and he has a right to consume them if he insists upon it, And 
the people have the same right (the right of property) to,be re- 
lieved by assessment, as often as, by their improvidence, they 
qualify themselves for that relief. But it may be possible to 
persuade the patient to refrain from an indulgence which can 
be proved to be hurtful; and I conceive that the labourer, if 
properly dealt with, would neither be more unreasonable in his 
understanding, nor more obstinate in his temper. It would 
neither be wise nor just, to repeal the Poor-laws against the la- 
bourer’s consent—(it would indeed be nothing less than an act 
of robbery); but I think that his consent might be obtained 
if it were properly solicited—if the most effectual means were 
used to convince his understanding, and to conciliate his affec- 
tions; and if all the laws that tend either to raise the price of 
the necessaries of life, to lower the price of labour, or to obstruct 
the circulation of labour, were abolished at the same time. With- 
out these conditions, the abolition of the Poor-laws would not 
be just; and with these conditions, it would be safe and easy. 

When the English Government made laws to keep down the 
price of labour, it became bound to relieve the distress pro- 
duced by these laws. The obligation was just the natural pu- 
nishment of the crime. * 

Hobbes, in his shrewd and irreverent style, compares certain 
legislators to fvclish birds that have got into a house through 
the chimney, and afterwards endeavour to get out by fluttering 
at the glass window. If they could recollect how they got in, 
they would discover how they might get out. It seems to me 
that the British Government got ito the system of Poor-laws 
by attempting to keep down the wages of labour; and they 
may easily get out of this system by adopting the opposite po- 
licy. If we were to abolish the corn-laws, reduce the national 
debt, lessen the power of creditors, encourage colonial manu- 
factures, and allow the price of labour to rise as high as the 
labourer, with all the means of economy and combination, could 
make it, we should find no difficulty in abolishing the Poor- 
laws. Weare thus led to the same conclusion as before, by 
pursuing a ener analogy. 

' UI, A rise in the price of labour is a bounty on mechanical 


* «Holy Will, there was wit in your skull, 
* When ye pilfered the alms-of the poor !’—Burns. 
Was there more wisdom or less guilt in pilfering the wages of in- 
dustry? This was what was done by the Statute of Labourers. 
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invention. High wages encourage mechanical invention, in the 
same way that high prices encourage produttive industry. And 
the employer would gain more by the progress of invention 
than he would lose by the rise of wages. A rise in the price of 
labour, therefore, is as really, though not as directly, beneficial 
to the employer as to the labourer. 

IIL. Whatever improves the morality of a country, would 
increase the liberality of those who bestow, and lessen the de- 
mands of those who receive, charity. It would therefore su- 
persede, more or less, the necessity of Poor-laws. A man’s 
opinion concerning Poor-laws will be determined, not so much 
by the arguments addressed to him either in speech or writing, 
as by his experience of human nature, and his confidence in 
the power of moral and religious influence. * 

IV. To refuse relief to the poor, when in actual want, is an 
act of inhumanity, and, consequently, an act of immorality (for 
it is a false and dangerous error, that humanity and morality 
can ever be at variance); and the refusal is not justified by the 
probability, or even certainty, that their wants are the conse- 
quences of their vices. * Pity must give before charity begins ;’ 
otherwise, it is not charity at all, but calculation. If the wants 
of the poor proceed from their vices, their vices proceed from 
their ignorance, and their ignorance from the negligence of 
their superiors. ‘The garden of the sluggard must be full of 
thorns.’ Neither the mind of man nor the earth which he cul- 
tivates will give its increase, without laborious and skilful culti- 
vation ; and, when cultivated skilfully, as well as diligently, it 
will never refuse them. 

If the relief by assessment, therefore, is better than the relicf 
by voluntary charity, the labourer is entitled to the benefit of 
the assessment; and if the relief by voluntary charity is better 
than that by assessment, the assessment is an injury, and the la- 
bourer is entitled to the benefit of the other way. 


* « To whatever extent the gains of any branch of employment 
* exceed a fair remuneration to the labourer and the capitalist, it 
* would be impolitic to leave the surplus with the labourer. Such a 
* remuneration would be ruinous to his frugality and his industry. 
* He has not the requisite qualifications for such a trust.’ (Letter 
to Mr Canning on the Poor-Laws, p. 12.) It is evident that this 
author’s opinion of the necessity of Poor-laws, is just a corollary 
from his opinion of human nature. Having cited a passage from 
this pamphlet in order to censure it, it may be proper to add, that 
it contains the most plausible argument for Poor-laws that [have 


met with, and that the last part of it is. almost unexceptionably 
good. 
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The mode of relief, and the degree of relief, ought to be va- 
ried according to the character, previous history, and actual 
circumstances of the applicant. And, in order that it may be 
sufficiently variable, it ought not to be regulated by law, but 
left_to the operation of a free and spontaneous compassion. 
‘ Scilicet in superis labor est ! ea cura quietos solicitat!’? The 
legislature has neither sympathy nor leisure to throw away upon 
these inquiries. 

The relief given by 2ssessment wounds the pride, and hard- 
ens the moral sentiments of those who receive it. It is scarcely 
possible to bestow relief in this way, without inflicting disgrace 
along with it; * and the injury done in one way is greater than 
the good done in another. No happiness, therefore, can be 
produced, no gratitude excited, no moral influence gained, no 
progress made in the prevention of pauperism. 

V. Those men, whether few or many, to whom nature has 
given kind affections and generous sentiments, oughtto take 
upon themselves the whole burden of relieving poverty. It is 

eo y 
their birth-right,—the duty, the honour, and the happiness as- 
signed to them by nature, and which the legislature has no 
more right to deprive them of, than it has to take away the pro- 
perty of other men.+ This is the view which St Paul takes of 


* Letter to Mr Canning, p. 32. 

+ See the Letter to Mr Canning, p. 24-5. ‘ The fact is, that, 
‘ for a century preceding the year in which the 43 Elizabeth was 
* passed, the country was overrun with beggars. Very severe laws 
* had been passed against vagrancy and mendicity. Fines were the 
‘ reward for giving, and branding, chains, slavery, and death, the pu- 
‘ nishment for receiving, alms. ‘The error of these statutes, and the 
‘ cause-of their failure, was in their proceeding on the supposition 
‘ that legislative restraints could master the natural desire of self- 
‘ preservation. ~The parent statute of the present system wisely ac- 
* companied the prohibition of the practice which it condemned, by 
‘a provision which took away its only plea, necessity. ’—‘ Eliza- 
* beth’s act established a local provision for impotent indigence, and 
‘had, therefore, a right to enforce the suppression of vagrancy and 
‘ shendicity.’? It was a suppression, not merely of .vagrancy and 
mendicity, but of that home-bred compassion which nature has pro- 
vided for their relief. The legislature had no more right to suppress 
this principle, even after providing the artificial substitute for it, than 
it would have to destroy the agricultural produce of the country, af- 
ter importing an equal quantity of foreign produce. The people 
have as much right to the gratification of their feelings as to the en- 
joyment of their property. If an individual makes a raischievous 
use of either, he may be restrained ; but the first right isin no re- 
spect inferior to the second, 
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this subject: * For what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
‘churches, except that I myself was not burdensome to you ? 
‘ Forgive me this wrong.’ 2 Corinthians, chap. xii. 13. 

Perhaps the master of a manufactory ought to be obliged to 
provide for its poor. (I say, perhaps he ought, for I am not 
certain that this is necessary, and all unnecessary regulations 
are hurtful.) This obligation will make it necessary for ‘him to 
check pauperism, by encouraging morality and providence; 
and if there are any labourers whom he cannot make provident, 
he will be at liberty to discharge them. The want of employ- 
ment will probably produce some petty crime; the detection of 
that crime will occasion them to be confined in a Panopticon, or 
House of Inspection and Industry; and the discipline of the 
Panopticon will correct the evil qualities which the moral influ- 
ence of the master was unable to rectify. 

VL. * Abuses in the administration of the Poor-laws do not af- 
fect the principle.’ (Letter to Mr Canning, p. 18, 19.) They 
do, if the abuses are the effects of the principle. If the clock will 
not go, something must be wrong, or wanting, or misplaced in 
the mechanism. ‘ Good laws should execute themselves. If 
‘ the execution of the law does not answer to the design of it, it 
‘is evident that the legislature must have acted as Graham 
‘ would do, if he should form all the parts of a clock in the 
‘most exquisite manner, yet put them so together that the 
‘clock could not go. In this case, surely we might say, that 
‘there was a small defect in the constitution of the clock. To 
‘say the truth, Graham. would soon see the fault, and would 
‘ easily remedy it.’ (Vielding’s Amelia, i.2.) It gives a strange 
idea of the weakness and strength of human reason, to contrast 
the science of mechanical with that of political philosophy. 
What accuracy of reasoning and inexhaustible fertility of in- 
vention in the one! What absurdity, injustice, and durrenness 
of invention, in the other ! 

Letter to Mr Canning, p. 19, 20.—The physical -disadvan- 
tages of scil and climate, taxes which raise the necessaries of 
life, and perhaps other causes, make it necessary that the price 
of labour should be higher in England than in other countries’; 
and the injury done to the employer and consumer by high 
wages, must be repaired by mechanical invention. Every thing 
must be done which tends to excite mechanical talents and ac- 
celerate mechanical improvement, by collecting and circulating 
useful knowledge. A rise.in the price of labour is a bounty on 
mechanical invention; and the country may gain more by the 
effect of the bounty, than she will lose by the payment of it. It 
is in this way that we may maintain our relative preeminence, 
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even ‘after the Continent has’ become: ‘industrious and) free. 
Wages must always be a little higher in this: country than in 
the European continent; but the circulation’ of useful. know- 
ledge, and the productive power of labour,’ may be proportion- 
ally greater. 

Whatever tends to promote commerce,’ to lessen the difficul- 
ties and hazards of emigration, to raise the price, or facilitate 
the circulation of labour, to make the resources of the labourer 
either greater or more accessible, is due by the Government to 
the labourers; and whatever encourages productive intelli~ 
gence, increases the productive power of labour by mechanical 
aids, or in any other way lessens the cost of production, and 
thereby lowers the price of commodities, is due by the Govern- 
ment to the employers. If Government will perform these du- 
ties, no laws will be necessary either to relieve the wants, or to 
moderate the demands, of the labourer. The labourer will not 
be injured by excessive cheapness, nor the master by excessive 
dearness, of labour. 

Letter to Mr Canning, p. 67-8.—*‘ The first act of the Ves- 
* try was to cuncel every antecedent engagement to the paupers, 
‘and make arrangements for a real and efficient examination 
‘ into the nature of every one’s claim.’ ‘This was not just, and 
the sequel of the history proves that it was not easy. All ex- 
isting engagements ought to have been acknowledged, and the 
investigation confined to the new cases.* These engagements 
placed the parish in a condition similar to that of a landholder 
who has mortgaged part of his estate in order to pay his debts; 
and the Vestry had no more right to cancel the engagements, 
than the landholder to take cff the mortgage. All the other 
proceedings of the Vestry scem to have been unexceptionable. 
There seems to have been nothing either unjust or inhumane 
in any part of the process except the commencement of it; and 
the difficulties experienced, and hostility excited by the first 
step, prove so much the more incontestably that that move was 
a wrong one. 

,I quote the following passage from the ‘ Letter to Mr Can- 
ning,’ because it seems to me to overthrow the principle which 
the author has endeavoured to establish in the first part of his 
pamphlet. It shows both the superiority of voluntary kindness 
to the system of Poor-laws, and the tendency of the latter to 
interfere with the operations of the former. 

¢ Whilst establishing in the workhouse regulations creditable 


* See Dr Chalmers’s Speech, and the 16th Number of his Chiris- 
tian and Civic Economy. 
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to the parish for supplying the necessary wants, and securing 
the temporal comforts of the inmates, they did not neglect, to 
the best of their power, to provide that which is more than 
food er raiment. The religious condition of the workhouse 
was not the least important part in its internal economy. 

Their views on this heal were much facilitated by the prompt 
and voluntary offer of some of the inhabitants of the parish to 
read, * on the morning and evening of every Sunday, such a 
course of prayers and a sermon as might be pointed out to 
them as suitable to the place. 

‘ By many of the paupers, to whom religious instruction was 
a novelty, it was at first received with undisguised scorn 
and contempt; by others, to whom it was the renewal of a 
most delighttul exercise, long suspended, it was hailed with 
the most unfeigned joy. /ithout the intervention, however, of 
any authoritative renonstrance, every indication of disrespect 
soon disappeared ; and these discouraging symptoms were 
succeeded, if the state of the mind can be manifested by ex- 
ternal deportment, by a sincerely devout and religious feeling. 

* The visttors soon began to extend their attentions + beyond 
the performance of the weekly duty they had undertaken. 
They were insensibly led to a more frequent intercourse with 
this mass of helplessness. ‘Through them grievances could 
be represented where there was the power to redress them; 
and many personal comforts and indulgences procured, which 
could not be provided by general regulations. Through 
them the character and behaviour of each individual could be 
known, and the proper treatment applied to every variety of 
temper and disposition. ‘They only who have tried the expe- 
riment know how powerful is the agency of admonition and 


* See Spectator, No. 106. 
+ There is a passage in Shenstone’s Essays, which illustrates the 
difference between natural charity and poor-laws. ‘ The works of a 
person that builds, begin immediately to decay; while those of him 
that plants, begin directly to improve. In this, planting promises 
a more lasting pleasure than building, which, were it to remain in 
equal perfection, would soon want repairs in imagination. Now, 
treés have a circumstance that suits our taste, and that is, annual 
variety. It is inconvenient, indeed, if they cause our love of ‘life, 
to take root and flourish with them; whereas the very sameness of 
ovr structures will, without the lielp of dilapidation, serve to’ wean 
us from our attachment to them.’ p.97. This tendency to decay, 
and this wearisome monotony of aspect and style, may be observed 
in the operations of official, as contrasted with natural, charity. 
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‘ reproof, how effective is advice, how animating is approba- 
‘. tion, when administered by those who are known to be actuated 
* by no interest but the gratification of humane feelings. 

. © The Sunday attendance, which led the way to these and 
‘ many other nameless services, the more sensibly felt and the 
* more gratefully acknowledged by the objects of them, because 
‘performed under the obligation of no official engagements, 
* was not. abandoned but with the extreme regret of both parties.’ 
page 96, &c. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Improvement of Waste lands. 


Sir, 

f Ir has long been a matter of dispute, whether the im- 
provement of waste lands in high districts has been, or is like~ 
ly to be, a benefit to the cultivators, to the landlord, or the 
nation. I do not mean to agitate this question, by taking a 
view of the arguments that have been advanced on both sides, 


nor, by seeking new ones, to support either ; but shall only state 


a few facts which, when duly examined, may serve to set the 
question at rest. 

I suppose it is accounted a good speculation for any person 
possessed of money, to buy land, when the rents will pay three 
or three and a half per cent. of the purchase price. On the 
same supposition, the improving of land by a proprietor, will 
be a good speculation, when the annual value of the land is 
enhanced three or three and a half per cent. of the money ex- 
pended in improving the same. Land is, however, seldom im- 
proved by the proprietor, but let out on short tacks; and as 
tenants who borrow money have to pay four or five per cent. for 
it, they who borrow money and lay it out on land would re- 

yire eight or ten per cent. per annum of return to repay them 
for their stock, interest and industry; but this will vary with 
the length of their tacks. 

Supposing any person takes a farm of waste land for eighteen 
years, at one hundred pounds of yearly rent, and in the first 
nine years of his tack expends one thousand pounds in improv- 
ing that farm; this would require it to pay two hundred and 
fifty pounds yearly, over and above the ordinary expense of 
working, in order fully to reimburse him. But if, at the end 
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of. his tack, his capital is increased only one hundred. in value, 
and the farm will let at two hundred and fifty pounds of rent, on 
account of the improvements made by the tenant; will any one 
say that these improvements have been of no use to the tenant, 
the proprietor, or the community? Whether or not this has 
been, or is likely to be the case, may best be made appear, 
from taking a view of neighbouring farms, some of which have 
been brought under tillage in the course of the last twenty 
years, while others still remain waste, and by comparing the 
rents they brought twenty years ago, and the rents they now 
support. And in doing so, Steg enetion myself to a few of 
the highest situated farms in the county of Ayr, that have been 
brought under tillage during the last twenty years. 

The farm of Bentston, in the parish of New Cumnock, was, 
about twenty years ago, possessed at sixty-five pounds of yearly 
rent; it now pays two hundred and fourteen, and keeps double 
the stock it then did. If the markets were the same, the keeps 
ing of one beast now would be worth that of two such as it 
could then keep; of course would be worth four times its for- 
mer rent, and a better bargain. 

The farm of Garlefan, in the parish of Old Cumnock, was 
twenty years ago, possessed at twenty pounds of yearly rent, and 
one hundred pounds of entry; and it is now let at one hundred 
and sixty, keeps three times the stock it then did, and is worth 
about six times the rent. 

The farm of Ivesyard, in the parish of Old Cumnock,’ was 
twenty years ago possessed at forty-five pounds of rent, end now 
pres - hundred and forty, above five times the rent it former- 

paid. 

The farm of Lightshaw, in the parish of Muirkivk, was 
twenty years ago possessed at forty pounds of rent, and now 
pays one hundred and sixty; and it is supposed would now let 
at.double, if out of tack. 

These four farms have, at an average, more than quadrupled 
the rent in the course of twenty years, and keep more than 
double the stock, and are still in the way of improving.:. It 
may also be worthy of remark, that none of them was a geod 
bargain when in the waste state, at the former rents; nor was 
any money made by the tenants. 

These are not the only instances that could be set forth to 
show the value of improvement; for I will venture to assert, 
that wherever improvements have been made on waste land, 
that in proportion to their extent, and the skill and industry 

VOL, XXIV. No. 96. 
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with which they have been conducted, in such proportion will 
the present value stand to the former worth. 

To show that the rise of value in those farms is entirely ow- 
ing to the improvements made in the course.of the term men- 
tioned, many farms in their neighbourhood might. be instanced 
which were improved before that time, and which have not, in 
the course of that time, advanced their rent, and which can 
scarcely now support it on account of the fall of markets. 

If we take the average of sheep farms in the neighbourhood of 
those mentioned above, that have been only improved by sur- 
face-draining and better management of stock, it will be found 
that they have not quite doubled their rents; of course, the 
comparison is one hundred per cent. in favour of tillage. 

‘Fhe improvements on the farms above mentioned have been 
conducted by the tenants, without any assistance or encourage- 
ment from their landlords; they were all men (as is reported) 
of no great capital, have brought up large families, appear to 
have doubled their stocks, and in other respects bettered their 
condition. 

If then the improvement of waste land be of such importance 
to the cultivator, the landlord, and the nation, is it not sur- 
prising that proprietors should look with such apathy on the 
Improvements made on their estates, and treat, with neglect or 
contempt, the enterprising individuals who have so much beau- 
tified the face of the country, augmented its value, and in- 
creased the wealth and resources of the nation ? 

One great and almost unsurmountable obstacle to the im- 
proving of waste land is removed, by the invention of the rid- 
plough, by which such land can now be ploughed at one half 
of the expense, much smoother and fitter for the seed, the 
sickle, the scythe, and for pasture. It was formerly an irksome 
employment both to master and ploughman, the horses being 
always pulling at their utmost strength, often at the point of 
strangulation, sometimes falling down, and often to rein back 
to prevent their doing so; the ploughman was always at his ut- 
most pitch of exertion, after writhing and struggling in the 
most distorted manner. Now the horses go easy, and the 
ploughman upright and steady, and the spade or pettleman is 
now laid aside ae 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Disadvantages of driving Mountain-sheep into the Low 
Countries during a severe Winter, in preference to Foddering, 


Sir, 

Havinc observed, in your last Number, that the writer 
of * Remarks on Captain Napier’s Treatise on Store-farming,’ 
proposes, in his next paper, to be particularly virulent upon the 
system of Storm-feeding; and happening myself to entertain 
opinions very favourable to that system, I have been induced to 
throw together a few hints towards showing the disadvantages 
attending the other coyrse, which he appears so vehemently to 
prefer. I cannot boast greatly of my experience; but my sen- 
timents on this subject, if they be not common sense, have very 
much the look of it, and, as such, I submit them to you. 

The farmer never thinks of driving his sheep into the Low 
countries to a wean, as long as their own pasture at home is not 
so completely choked up with snow that they cannot trayel from 
one part to another of it, nor, if that were possible, dig through 
the frozen mass so as to reach the herbage. Even when mat- 
ters have come to this pass, in expectation of open weather, 
they usually linger on, half starving, for several days, and are 
then collected to be forced, for twenty or thirty miles, along 
roads almost as impassable as their own mountains. In the 
course of their journey, they are frequently stopped altogether 
until the shepherds have beaten a track for them through some 
immense wreath that opposes their progress, and this they tra- 
verse slowly, and one by one. At other times, the foremost of 
the drove have to struggle through snow stiffened with frost, 
and so deep, that every successive step plunges them up to the 
ribs. Instances without number occur when a thaw commences 
before they reach their destination, or when they have but 
reached it. In the former case, they turn back immediately, 
and undergo all this inconceivable fatigue to no earthly pur- 
pose. In the latter, they remain for a day or two perhaps 
tolerably at their ease, till the snows be pretty well broken up, 
and then set out upon the same toilsome length of way home- 
wards. The snow is never so entirely cleared away as to afford 
a free passage everywhere; and they have now to wade through 
wreaths heavy with moisture, to cross flooded brooks, and often 
to go many miles out of the direct line to avoid others which 
they cannot cross at all, while : the while the relentless sleet 

Dd2 
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is beating upon them from.the heavens. It would certainly re- 
quire a very ingenious opinionist to detect any benefit resulting 
rom this mode of treatment so obviously disastrous. The 
owner of the flock probably sits down with his finger in his eye, 
and comes to the conclusion, that it is a world of pities that he 
should have removed them at all, and is very fervent in his 
wishes that so hard a winter may not speedily come round 
again. He is far, nevertheless, from being stirred up to devise 
means, or make any exertions, to counteract the effects to be 
expected from its recurrence. If it be suggested to him that a pre- 
ventive is to be found in feeding with hay, he gets into a mighty 
passion, as if the proposal were too absurd to be heard with pa- 
tience by any reasonable being. ‘ They won’t eat it, Itell you!’ 
is perhaps the only answer he will condescend to give. No more 
they will, it is trye, if it be not offered them; but, as his expe- 
rience may nesilite have supplied him with examples of their 


eating into the solid earth in cases of extremity, it is surely na- 
tural enough to suppose, that they would have preferred hay, 
had it been within their reach, and will prefer it when the like 
necessity occurs again. Such prejudices, however, are fast 
losing ound; but, wherg they are prevalent, it is mostly in 
the highest and remotest parts of the cogntry, where their con- 
sequences are the most apt to prove hurtful. We may hope in 


time to see them totally abandoned ; and, in the mean time, it 
behoves every man who has the interest of the nation in this 
particular at heart, to do his utmost to hasten that period. 

But the above stated are not the only inconveniences conse 
quent upon driving sheep from their own pastures into the 
lower districts. ‘Those who have lands to let as weans, exact 
what prices they please, as the sheep are there, and, as the old 
song goes, * the sheep maun hae meat, and the meat maun be 
had,’ be the terms what they will. Many farmers, we are 
siware, are, or were in the habit of retaining leases of lands in 
the Lowlands, and stocking them lightly, that they might serve, 
upon occasion of a severe season, to remove their other flocks 
to. These supplementary farms were never extensive; and, 
when the large hungry droves were poured down upon them in 
winter, they were overspread very much after the manner of a 
Sannand on a market day; the food was soon exhausted, 
and, if the storm was of long continuance, the whole, including 
the original stock of this ground of refuge, had to be driven 
lower still, and some paltry patch of land taken for them at 
such an exorbitant rate as might remunerate the owner for the 
starving of his own sheep, that it was meant to support. In 
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and on the borders of a cultivated country, the farms are small 
in extent, in comparison with the wide hopes and glens possess- 
ed under one lease in a pastoral district; and the occupiers are 
too well convinced of the value of land, by their long counts 
with the factor, to permit one inch to produce grass over what 
they have stock to consume. The hirsels which have been ob- 
liged to fly, after all the fatigue to which they have been sub- 
jected, find little more upon these well browsed pastures, than 
a few. miserable pickings of foggage barely sufficient to keep 
them alive, and far, very far, from strengthening them to en- 
counter fresh hardships. Nor are the evils consequent upon 
these harassing marches about the country limited to one year, 
or to the loss of those that actually die of over-exhaustion. The 
animal, though it survive, is greatly reduced in habit, and 
brings a weak and sickly lamb, and a taint is thus communi- 
cated to the constitutions of the flock, which many favourable 
seasons cannot wholly eradicate. 

It is often said, that, ceteris paribus, sheep do not get so much 
good of hay as of the food which they crop from the bogs when 
not mown,—of course we mean in winter. Those who ad- 
vance this acqulet however, generally omit to explain how it 
comes to be the case. An excellent reason for the reverse be- 


ing so is, that in hay cut at the time when it is at the highest 
state of maturity, and properly dried and preserved, all the nu- 
tritive qualities are retained; whereas the uncut grass is bleach- 
ed by the wind and weathet, broken down by the weight of the 
snow, rots, and never comes to any use at all. Those spots of 
mountain pasture, too, which admit of being cut for a are 


always in hollow places, and along the bottoms of the glens— 
situations which the drift is sure to fill up to a level with the 
ground adjoining; so that at the times when they might be of 
advantage, they are buried so deep that no treature can reach 
them; and it comes to signify little whether they be cut or not, 
for any use that they can be of in a snow. When bogs are 
mown, the sward of the next spring is always thicker, sweeter, 
and earlier, than where they are not. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 
R. H. 





Proportionate Increase of Population. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A General View of the Proportionate Increased Rate of Population 
in the following 86 (Note 1.) Counties or Districts in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, comparing the ‘ Enumeration’ of 1821 with 
that of 1811 (Note 2). Drawn up, from the Returns made to 
Parliament, by James Cleland, Esq. of Glasgow. June 1823. 


Increase per cent 
from 1811 to 1821 


Counties. Counties. 


Increase per cen 
from 1811 to 1821 
Increase per cent. 
from 1811 to 1821. 


Sutherland(Note3)' —. ’s|Cardigan 
Peebles . . . \Kent 
Perth 

Forfar . 
Kincardine 
Salop 

Kinross 
Berwick 

Naim . . 
Hereford 
Radnor 
Roxburgh 
Clackmannan 
Merioneth . 
Elgin. . 
Berks d 
Westmoreland . 
York, N. Riding 
Stirling ... 
Dumbarton . 20 
Dumfries . . Huntingdon . 

Haddington . Northumberland 

Rutland . . Stafford . . 

Selkirk . 

Argyle . . 25 

Fife... 2 i Caithness(note4)86 
Ross and Cromarty The two latter coun- 
York, East Riding iabndadetie 
Osford . . » dinburgh28.87,279) 
Buckingham 30 3 |Linlithgow . 60 Caithness 29.11,738! 


~ 
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* (Note 1.) There are properly 87 counties in Great Britain, 42 in 
England (calculating each of the three Ridings in Yorkshire as 
a separate district or county), 12 in Wales, and 33 in Scotland; 
but the counties of Ross and Cromarty are so thoroughly inter- 
mingled, that it was found impossible to distinguish the population 
of each. 

(Note 2.) In several counties, the augmentation is to be ascribed 


* The notes are not by Mr Cleland—Con. 
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On the Present State and Future Prospects of the British 
Cultivators. 

Lerrer I. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


THERE are some agriculturists who reject with scorn 
what has been called political economy, as a system of mere 
dreaming—a medley of the foolish fancies of visionaries. Harsh 
as the opinion may seem, I confess I entertain a similar one of 


to the increased population of the principal towns, by persons flock- 
ing into them from the country, or from foreign parts. Thus, the 
increase of Mid-Lothian is that of Edinburgh—of Lanarkshire, that 
of Glasgow—of Lancashire, that of Manchester and Liverpool— 
of Surrey, that of Southwark—of Middlesex, that of London, &c. 

Augmented population in the country districts (an object in every 
point of view so peculiarly desirable) can hardly take place but in 
consequence of an increased cultivation of waste lands, which, on 
that account, ought as much as possible to be promoted. 

(Note 3.) In no district in the kingdom have greater agricultural 
improvements been made than in Sutherland ; but it would appear, 
that its population, between the years 1811 and 1821, has only in- 
creased to the amount of 211 souls. A foundation, however, has 
been laid for a great increase in future, by the building of villages, 
the establishment of a herring fishery, and the cultivation of exten- 
sive tracts of waste land. 

(Note 4.) It is perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance re- 
corded in the history of ‘ Political Economy,’ that the remotest 
and most northerly county in Great Britain should, on an accurate 
comparison between the two last ‘ Enumerations, ’ surpass all the 
other 85 districts of the kingdom in regard to that great criterion of 
national prosperity (when it is properly regulated and employed ),— 
‘Increased Population.’ It is indeed hardly to be credited that 
such a circumstance could have taken place, if it were not proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, by the most authentic documents. 
It proves what would have been the prosperous state of the other 
districts in Great Britain, had the same Zeal for improvement, by 
which this remote county was actuated, been extended with equal 
judgment over the other districts of the kingdom. This increased 
population is certainly much owing to the establishment of a valu- 
able herring fishery, to the erection of villages for carrying it on, 
and to the number of persons employed in it. But the improvement 
¢! agriculture, and the cultivation of waste lands, have gone on pror 
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most of the dogmas of economism. But does it follow, that 
there are no general rules, or principles really operating in na- 
ture, because ingenious men have indulged in fancying, instead 
of attending to facts, and deducing causes from them? ' The 
principles of nature in the creation of employment and income, 
the increase of wealth or poverty, the regulation of prices, as 
well as their fluctuations, are as certain and uniform as those of 
mechanics, chemistry, &c. There is a true as well as a false 
statistical science. But if, from the misconceptions of favourite 
teachers, the Jatter has been generally taught and received, are 
we to reject all? Are we to consider the former, which is true, 
as false also? 





gressively with the extension of the fisheries; and hence it is, that, 
notwithstanding the great addition to the population of Caithness, 
there has been no occasion for importing any grain from other dis- 
tricts at home, and far less from foreign countries. 

The formation of roads, accompanicd by the establishment of a 
mail-coach to Thurso, have likewise greatly contributed to the pro- 
sperity of the county ; and what merits particular attention is this, 
that the whole has been effected more by means of zeal, industry 
and skill, than by the expenditure of great capital. It is proper, 
also, to observe, that the inhabitants of this county are, in general, 
actively and usefully employed; and that Caithness has suffered 
less, during the late distresses of agriculture, than almost any dis- 
trict in the kingdom, similarly circumstanced. * 


* In reading the statement in respect to Caithness, it is impos- 
sible not to ascribe the surprising increase of its population and its 
general improvement, in no small degree, to the patriotic and un- 
ceasing exertions of one individual, to whom, also, the country at 
iarge is so eminently indebted. As a proof that this is the sentiment 
of the freeholders of the county, who must be very competent judges 
on the subject, they have voted to Sir John Sinclair a piece of plate 
of the value of one bundred guineas, for his exertions in promoting 
the improvement and general prosperity of Caithness. 

The document possesses a high interest in many respects. It is 
not perhaps the positive amount of the population, so much as the 
increase or decrease of it, that marks the condition of the inhabitants 
of apy particular district. Here the increase has been general, but 
in very different proportions, in different counties.. By comparing 
similar tables, prepared at future and distant periods, not only the 
increase or decrease, but the causes of either im every particular 
county, would be made apparent. Over the kingdom at large, 
these causes may not be so easily assigned, but cannot well be mis- 
taken when the view is confined to one district—Con. 
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But it may be, and it has been said, that the practical agri- 
culturist, the farmer, can have little or no interest in these 
principles, even if they be ‘real. His grand object is to attend 
to the produce of the earth, to study soils and modes of culttire, 
and make his lands as productive as possible. So itis. But 
has he a deep interest in nothing further? Of what advantage 
will it prove to him, as a dealer, to produce fine crops or fine 
cattle, if he cannot dispose of them, or obtain a rate of price 
for them which will yield a fair income? All his professional 
skill and industry will be rendered abortive, and prove to him 
the means of distress and bankruptcy, instead of affluence and 
comfort. 

I know of no dealer whose income and comforts depend so 
much on the adoption of correct measures, founded on sound 
statistical principles, as the farmer. There is none whose prices 
fluctuate so much and so incessantly. In fact, from week to 
week, and day to day, as I have had occasion to observe in 
the course of my Letters, his prices are in a state of constant 
fluctuation. I believe there is scarcely an article to be found 
so changeable in its price, as the most extensive of all, corn, 
The causes of this, in all their extent and variety, and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the nature of price, as well as of what 
operates upon it, must, therefore, be of the greatest importance 
to the agriculturist, to enable him to ascertain what are the 
most judicious and effective measures for accomplishing the 
grand object of keeping prices fair, and thus to support those 
which are really beneficial, and to oppose those which are real- 
ly injurious. We have lately seen thousands of agricultural 
families reduced to distress, and even to bankruptcy, by the 
rash adoption of measures suggested by the incorrect views of 
fanciful theotists. 

I consider it, therefore, Sir, to be a most useful portion of 
an Agricultural Magazine, like yours, to endeavour to niake 
the great body of its readers acquainted with sound statistical 
principles. It is only inferior to that of making known new or 
improved modes of culture, &c., and their results: and that 
space, which you have allotted to discussion on those principles, 
I consider to have been most usefully occupied. 

It is saying nothing to tell us, that there is much difference 
of opinion on these topics. So is there (and ever has been) of 
all others—so is there even respecting the most common modés 
of cultivation. But the very collision of opinions supplies the 
attentive and prudent reader with the means of examining a 
subjett more thinutcly and accurately. He is thus enabled to 
come toa more correct conclusion for himself. I think you 
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will do well fearlessly to set before your readers the observa- 
tions of ingenious men of all sides, whether they agree or dis- 
agree with your own preconceived opinions or those of your 
readers. In a reading and inquiring age like the present, when 
the press is open to all to controvert, there is no danger to be 
apprehended from the most free discussions on topics which nei- 
ther affect morals nor religion. 

But these topics and discussions, I have been often told, are 
too abstruse and too nice to be understood by simple farmers, 
That the ideas of some of our fanciful systems may bewilder 
these, as they have bewildered the authors of them themselves, 
as well as their theoretical partisans, is true. But the real sci- 
ence of statistics is not of this description. The principles ope- 
rating in nature, in statistical cases, are of a practical kind, 
They are connected with every-day transactions. The farmer, 
like other dealers, requires only to have his attention called to 
them, to perceive them to be familiar to him, though he had 
not given them a distinct consideration. 

Our farmers now are generally (but especially in the North) 
persons of some education. They are intelligent and shrewd, 
and they are, more or less, readers. I have conversed with 
many of them in all parts of the island, from Caithness to Corn- 
wall, on these topics; and I have found most either conversant 
with them, or perfectly capable of understanding them when 
set before them. Even with respect to my own opinions, 
which, from being opposite to the prevailing ones in many es- 
sential points, were either not known to them, or demurred to 
by them, I found I could make them be understood with 
ease, ; 

It is true, some attention is required to apply correctly the 
real principles of the science, simple and easily understood 
as they are, to the various results constantly occurring in so 
extensive a chain of cause and effect, or to trace these results 
to their real causes. But the reward will fully repay the at- 
tention. What seems a mere chaos of confusion to the prac- 
tical man, and even to the theorist on fanciful principles, will 
bé distinctly perceived to be a number of results from cooper- 
ating or counteracting causes, which never fail in their opera- 
tion. And those which appear strange and unaccountable, and 
even contradictory to persons unacquainted with the science, 
will be found to be the natural effects of the circumstances ope- 
rating as causes, 

The fanciful economistical notions, which, for half a cen- 
tury, have been dignified with the title of the science of poli- 
tical economy, and which prove so abstruse, farfetched, unin- 
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telligible, and repulsive to practical men, certainly tend only 
to render these effects inexplicable, as well as to mislead. But 
the system of economism in all its varieties, permit me to say, 
has been shaken to pieces to the foundation. And though the 
many ingenious men in this country, and throughout Europe, 
who had been misled into the belief of the reality of its prin- 
ciples, will cling to more or fewer of its dogmas in one form or 
another, from the influence of early prejudices, they are so 
contrary to facts, that, in an inquiring age, no ingenuity can 
finally uphold them. Their foundations have been destroyed ; 
and of late, some of the former maintainers of the system, in all 
its fanciful and fantastical extent, have been employed in tak- 
ing down pieces of the shattered system, though rather in a 
bungling manner. Of this I could quote some amusing in- 
stances. The truth is, that this taking down is against the 
grain with them. They find it necessary; but still they cling 
with fondness to the various portions of the favourite but vision- 
ary castle. 

There is not a principle in any science more strictly drawn 
from facts, or more consonant to all, than that on which the 
productive system is founded, and which is level to the capa- 
city of all, that whatever creates employment, creates the means of 
wealth ; and, of course, whatever tends, ceeteris paribus, /o in- 
crease employment, must tend to increase wealth also. 

It was in 1815 that this system was laid before the public; * 
and though it has not met with the direct attention which the 
vast importance of the practical doctrines connected with it en- 
titles it to from all students of statistical science, yet such has 
been its influence, direct and indirect, as well as that of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which we have since been placed, 
and which have given such force to those doctrines, that, in 
spite of all the prejudices for a favourite system, and those 
against the employment created by Government, I question if 
any statistician now will be found bold enough to deny its prin- 
ciple, or to maintain the opposite without explenation. Nor da 
I think that there is a statistician in this island, whose opinion 
is entitled to any attention, who will now venture to maintain, 
the foundation principle of Dr Adam Smith, that in order to 
be productive of wealth, labour must realise or fix itself in some 
particular subject, or vendible commodity, which lasts for some 
time at least after that lubour is past. And yet, not ten years 
ago, the unproductive theory of this celebrated economist, which 
is built on that fundamental dogma, was received for gospel 
from one end of Europe to the other. 


* In the Happiness of States. 
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Attempts indeed have been made by some of the maintaimers 
of the theory to soften this doctrine, which is directly against 
the clearest facts, but in vain. Without it, the theory cannot 
exist. Unless there be such an essential distinction with re- 
spect to various kinds of employment in nature, the theory of 
natural unproductiveness must be false. These attempts to 
soften and explain away only show, that the maintainers of the 
theory have felt the force of the reasoning on the productive 
side, and find the foundation principle, as originally laid down, 
to be fanciful. 

This false principle, this unwarranted distinction between va- 
rious sorts of employment, being removed, all obscurity disap- 
pears. The process of nature in the production of wealth be- 
comes quite plain and clear, and all her results are easy to be 
explained. 

But to proceed to those principles more immediately con- 
nected with the topic, which I mean to consider (the present 
state and future prospects of the British farmer), or those re- 
specting the demand for, and supply of food, I have to observe, 
that, in a similar space of time, the public opinion has under- 
gone a similar change. Mr Malthus had maintained, that 
there was a natural tendency in population to increase faster 
than subsistence. In propagating this, he had met with decisive 
success. Along with this he held (partly with Arthur Young 
and some others), that he increase of population had also a natu- 
ral tendency to increase and perpetuate poverty. 

Up to 1815, the former alarming doctrine gained ground 
among the statisticians of this island, and at length there were 
few who did not admit it. Almost every person who treated 
of any portion of statistics, as we may all recollect, took care 
to show us his belief of this appalling doctrine, and many writers 
went out of their way to testify their belief. Its partisans fear- 
lessly asserted, that.there was no proposition in Euclid more 
strictly demonstrated, than that of the principle in nature, that 
there was a tendency in population to increase faster than food. 
Jt was characterized as the principle of population. And yet, in 
seven years, so complete has been the change in the public opi- 
nion, and so fallacious has this boasted demonstration been 
shown to be, that perhaps there is not now a statistician in the 
island who will venture openly to deny that leading principle 
of the productive system, that population regulates the quantum 
of food as completely and effectively, as the quantum of cloth- 
ing, housing, &c. 

Even with respect to wealth, as affecting and affected by the 
increase of population, though the change of opinion in the 
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public mind has not been so complete, yet statisticians now in 
ey admit, that an increase of wealth is, for the most part, 
ound with the increase of population. From not attending to 
the force of counteracting circumstances, they indeed allow 
there are exceptions to this; and most may still demur to the 
doctrine of the Productive System, that the increase of popula- 
tion is the original cause of all permanent increase in wealth ; 
yet the connexion between populousness and wealth is so evi- 
dent, as well as uniform, that in spite of the efforts of theorists, 
the great body of those who attend to statistical matters, either 
now positively admit it, or are disposed on the whole to admit 
it. 

On the important topic of money, there is also a tendency of 
late to return to real principles. The visionary notion of the 
regulating power of this over prices has infected the great body 
of statisticians for a long period, but especially within the last 
twenty years, frequently to the injury of dealers, and to none 
more than the farmer, from the fluctuability of his prices. By 
making men mistake causes, and take improper views, it prompt- 
ed them to have recourse to erroneous measures, as well as pre= 
vented them from adopting those which were wise and bene- 
ficial. 

In nature, money, as money, that is, exchanging counters, is 
merely a measure of value. It has no more regulating influence 
over price, than the yardwand which measures the length, or 
the pound which measures the weight, of an article. All the 
effects attributed by bullionists and others to it, of the price-re- 
gulating kind, are merely fanciful. And none has been shown 
to be more fanciful or contrary to facts, than that which was 
advanced by Mr Ricardo, who has lately left us, and has been 
maintained by Mr Tooke, that a difference of rate, equal to that 
between the mint and market price of gold, takes place in all prices. 
The latter author has been successful in showing from facts, 
against the more extravagant maintainers of the favourite no- 
tion of the price-regulating power of money, that at least not a 
greater alteration takes place as arising from currency than this 
difference. But he has completely failed to prove that this dif- 
ference has any regulating power whatever over general prices. 
In truth, the facts which he has adduced to disprove a greater 
difference, are as decisive against his own opinion as against 
that of his antagonists. ‘They fully confirm the doctrine of the 
Productive System, that money, or exchanging counters, is 
merely a measure of value, and has no influence in raising or 
lowering price. Jt measures prices, but does not regulate them. 
Indeed, some of the facts which he has adduced I had before 
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quoted in your Magazine * and elsewhere, to prove this doc- 
trine. The usual fluctuations which are again taking place in 
the price of corn, with the market rate of gold quite steady and 
coinciding with the mint price, must strongly tend to open the 
eyes of every agriculturist and every other dealer who attends 
to facts, to the regulating influence attributed to money being 
a mere theoretical imagination. 

In the Letters, to which this is a prelude, I mean to apply 
the real principles of nature to the present state and future 
prospects of the British cultivator. I trust I shall be able to 
dissipate the clouds which our various economists have raised 
round his case in particular by their fantastic imaginations, and 
show him his real whereabout; what he is entitled to, what he 
may expect, and what he ought to do. I trust I shall be able 
to convince him, that the science of statistics is no mere collec- 
tion of fancies more or less ingenious, but a real science; a 
practical science, a science that treats of really operating prin- 
ciples, which necessarily, either by cooperation or counterac- 
tion, produce certain effects; and while it is a science of great 
practical utility, is quite easy to be acquired by the attentive. 

I should now have proceeded to consider the very important 
effects which the rapid increase of our population must ulti- 
mately have on the prices and interests of our cultivators; but 
I have already occupied so much of your room, that I must 
make this the subject of a second letter. 


Simon Gray. 
Camden Town, 16th October, 1823. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments in Reaping Barley at different Slages in its progress 
towards Ripeness. 


Some observations lately circulated by Sir John Sinclair, re- 
garding the stage at which it is proper to apply the sickle to 
corn crops, led to an experiment, of which the following is a 
detail. As it was conducted on a minute scale, it may not be 
regarded as very conclusive ; but considerable pains were taken 
in endeavouring to equalize the criteria; and such an experi- 
ment, perhaps, affords facilities for this which an extensive one 
might not command, as a slight difference either in the quality 
of soil, in the preparation of land, or in other obvious circum 


* Farmer’s Magazine, May 1821, p. 185, &c. 
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stances in an experiment on a large scale, might occasion error 
greater in the one case than what is likely to attend the other. 

A particular spot in a field of Barley having been selected 
for the trial, 24 stalks of grain, all as nearly as possible of the 
same size and state of advancement, were cut close by the 
ground at different periods; and each parcel, being tied up 
and labelled, was suspended in a room. The following are 
the dates of reaping, and the appearances of the plants when 
cut. 


August 11th. 
Ist, 24 Stalks.—The ear pretty well filled, but soft and quite 
green. The stem and hose also green, and the leaves very par- 


tially decayed. 


August 18th. 
2d, 24 Stalks.—The ear full and plump, but still green, and 
the grain soft and pulpy, so that it separated from the husk on 
a slight pressure between the finger and thumb. The stem 
quite green. The hose withered on the lower joint, but green 
on the upper. ‘The leaves alinost withered. 





August 25th. 

$d, 24 Stalks.—The ear firm, and with its awns beginning 
to assume a yellowish hue. The grain doughy, and no longer 
to be separated from the husk by pressure of the fingers. The 
lower part of the stems turning to straw-colour; the upper 
part still green, or very little changed. ‘The upper part of the 
hose, on the side towards the sun, changed to straw-colour. 
The leaves quite withered. 


September 1st. 

4th, 24 Stalks——Awns quite withered. Ear straw-colour, 
with a remaining tinge of green. ‘The hose faded, except on 
the upper joint, where it is still somewhat green. The stem 
quick, but yellowish at the foot, and, immediately below the 
ear, nearly changed to straw-colour. The grain still soft and 
doughy. 


September 6th. 

5th, 24 Stalks.—A slight tinge of green remaining on the 
ear. Part of the hose still quick. The stem also quick, but, 
immediately below the ear, entirely changed to straw-colour. 


The grain still soft, and easily crushed between the finger and 
thumb. 
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September 11th. 

6th, 24 Stalks.— Awns, ear, stem and hose, completely straw- 
colour. Grain still soft; but the field, on the whole, in the 
state of ripeness commonly esteemed sufficient; and accord- 
ingly it was this day begun to be reaped. 

On the 10th of October, by which time the parcels were 
properly dried, the grain was carefully rubbed out, and sub- 
jected to an operation equivalent to a complete winnowing, 
each parcel being still kept separate from the others. 

The produce of No. 1. was found shrivelled and imperfect, 
and that of No. 2. little, if at all, superior to what is usually 
dressed from good grain by the fanner. With regard to these 
two parcels, it is Cbidicns they were cut when, with a view to 
weight of grain, reaping would be improper. It is presumable, 
from their appearance, that they would both vegetate; and it 
may be desirable to ascertain whether barley, reaped in the 
state of either of these parcels, might safely be used as seed ; 
because, if so, an evident advantage would arise from the ad- 
ditional value which the consequent preservation of its juices 
would give to the straw, while perhaps, as seed, the grain 
might go as far as when perfectly ripened. 

he produce of No. 3. was also defective, being what is 

termed hungry, and containing a large proportion of light 

grain; but it was not, upon the whole, of a quality which would 
e considered unmarketable. 

Nos. 4. and 5. had the appearance of maturity, but contain- 
ed more light grain than No. 6.; from which it may be infer- 
red, that a crop reaped in the state in which they were, would 
not, ceteris paribus, prove as productive as one reaped in the 
state of No. 6., although it may desetve to be considered, whe- 
ther, in a late and precarious season, the benefit is equal to the 
risk of delay in reaping, after the crop has arrived at the state 
of No. 5. 

The six parcels were subjected to various tests, by measure 
and weight, with a view of determining their comparative va- 
lue, and the results appeared to warrant the following state- 
ment of their relative proportions. 

No. 1. being as 40 
No. 2. was as 59 
No. 3. — as 77 
No. 4. — as 89 
No. 5. — as 91 
No. 6. — ‘as 95 

A greater difference, it will be observed, is noted between 

No. 5. and No. 6., than occurs, in a similar space of time, be- 
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tween No. 4. and No. 5.; and this may be attributed, partly to 
an improvement in the weather, which had become more fa- 
vourable for > week before No. 6. was reaped, than it had been 
previously, and partly to the accelerated progress towards. ma- 
turity which it is supposed crops acquire in the latter stage of 
ripening. It appeared, also, that although No. 6. was propor- 
tionally heavier, upon the whole, than No. 5., yet this parcel 
contained a considerable portion of grains equal to the best in 
No. 6.; so that the superiority of the latter seemed to have pro- 
ceeded entirely from the improvement of the lighter grains in 
the period between the 6th and the 11th of the month. If, in 
that period, high winds, or weather otherwise nuferourables 
had ensued, the consequence might have been, to turn the scale 
in favour of No. 5 5., and to afford an instance of the danger of 
delay in reaping, after the more valuable part of the crop has 
attained maturity. 
Stonehaven, October, 1823. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Honourable Captain Napier’s Treatise on Store- 
Farming. 


(Continued from last Number, p. 548.) 


Sir, : 4 
In the chapter on ‘ Stcils and Storm-feeding,’ the au- 
thor sets out by surmising, that some deny not only the prac- 
‘ ticability, but even the utility, of providing food and shelter 
‘for the mountain flock, during the barren and tempestuous 
* season of the year.’ ‘There is certainly no man in his sober 
senses, or of the most limited apprehension, who will not admit 
that food and shelter are desirable at all times for sheep, and 
more peculiarly necessary during the winter months, As to 
food, it lies at the pleasure of the farmer to have it scarce or 
abundant as he chooses; and, with regard to shelter, I have 
heard many of that class of men lament, that their length of 
rent and shortness of lease prevented them from providing 
more effectual protection for their sheep through winter, but 
never assert that the scheme was impracticable or unnecessary. 
Farmers know very well the capability of their sheep pas- 
ture, and it is an error in judgment if they apply a heavier 
stock than it can support in ordinary condition. It is custom- 
ary with them to settle the summer holding at such a number 
VOL. XXiV. NO, 96, Ee 
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as shall leave sufficiency of grass for winter pasture; and thus, 
by prudently apportioning their summer end winter. numbers, 
it is a matter of practicability to carry their stock through 
winter. But of the two subjects proposed—* Stells and Storm- 
feeding’—let us, in the first place, consider the former—the 
necessity of shelter, natural and artificial. 

Previous to the introdaction of the Cheviot. race, the Forest 
pastures were stocked with a truly valuable and hardy breed, 
commonly denominated Short Sheep, and, for a series.of years 
before their comparative suppression, the Forest Breed. This 
noble and brave breed surmounted the privations of a stormy 
and rugged climate, with more fortitude and spirit than the 
soft and sluggish Cheviots were able to do; and when the lat- 
ter came in their room, they were found to be transferred to a 
situation quite unprepared for them; the pastures were too 
wet; and unless a smaller stock was applied to the same extent 
(a circumstance not at first attended to), the animal did not 

ain that strength and vigour at Martinmas requisite to carry 
it through such protracted and severe winters as are common 
among the Forest hills. While snows were falling, they were 
found easily to relinquish the natural shelter which their own 
pastures afforded, and to drive, cringing and timorous, before 
the rolling drift; * nor, in many instances, could the protection 
of an open dyke induce them to keep close to it,—the drift, 
when at its worst, often forced them from it; and scarcely any 
other shelter was safe for them than plantations or circular 
stells. A little before their application to the Forest hills, the 
hast-mentioned kind of stells had been invented. I do not, in- 
deed, recollect of any being in the Forest; but they had been 
adopted in many of the pastoral countries in its neighbourhood, 
particularly Crawfordmuir; but they were immediately intro- 
duced; and I do not think there is now a store-farm in all the 
Etterick district that has not one or more rounds for the pro- 
tection of the flock. ‘The farmers may, indeed, not have a 
sufficient number; but that they have some, and wish for more, 
certifies the matter beyond a doubt, that they approve of them, 
and that the raising of them is allowed to be of advantage. Oa 
almost every farm, both in Etterick and the adjacent pastoral 
districts, there may be seen rounds, many of them of new etec- 
tion, and others built in the place of the old open dykes. Cer+ 
tainly, there never was a farm, nor is it probable that there 


* Since the Cheviots have been bred on our hills, they remain 
more: surely in the natural shelter of the hills, but still not with that 
steadiness and resolution which their predecessors did. 
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ever will-be another, where rounds were, or will be raised,’ in 
the proportion of thirty-seven to between fifty-two and fifty-six 
scores of sheep. No doubt, Captain Napier judged them ne- 
cessary ; but, in my opinion, such a multiplicity of stells,’in- 
stead of benefiting the stock, will not a little distract and per- 
plex it. Circular stells, then, are of no ancient date in Et- 
terick; and the honourable writer should recollect, that im- 
provements either in sheep or sheep-pasture proceed very lei- 
surely, and should proceed more deliberately, than they are 
generally allowed todo. The improver of sheep ought to con- 
sider, before he interrupt the ordinary and long-settled pecu- 
liarities in a breed, that it is not a dead or ungenerous soil he 
is going to revivify, but it is a living organized creature upon 
which he intends making a change; and if, in his attempts to 
introduce some alteration, he impart a weakness to the animal 
system, he unfits it for the climate or for the pasture, and the 
change will prove, in its effects, mischievous and destructive. 
I mention this only to justify the cautious and deliberate man- 
ner in which storemasters proceed in making amendments up- 
on any department connected with the improvement of their 
flocks. In the building of stells, it really takes a number of 
years before a proper place can be determined on for their 
erection. The shepherd should see drifts blow from all points, 
and observe how every part of his pastures clears of, and fills 
with snow, before he can safely ascertain a situation for a stell. 
It is not the vicinity of stones, nor a spot favourable for building 
upon, for which the situation should be chosen; these are only 
inferior considerations : its being in the neighbourhood of 
ground, and that drifts clear of snow while it is falling, is what 
should principally determine the shepherd in his selection; 
and, until a series of years have passed, these departments of a 
pasture farm cannot be properly known. 

Where sheep-rounds are multiplied to such excess as on 
Thirlestane,—they stand on every imaginable situation,—on the 
lofty bare peak, 1995 feet above sea-level, and in the ‘ lirk of 
the hill,’ where, I should think, the round and all its contents 
would be soon buried in a deep wreath of snow, and the sheep 
be smothered in the arms of safety. 

It is not yet twenty years since the Cheviots eccupied these 
high and extensive pastures, which form the outline of Etterick 
parish on the east, the south, and the west, and since that time 
improvements on the breed, on its pasture, on its accommoda~ 
tions, and in every department of its management, have been 
unveasingly carried on.. No re bad seasons, the expiration 
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of some leases, with the short endurance of others, have eonsi- 
derably impeded pastoral improvements in the Etterick district ; 
but of such things Captain Napier has no experience, and he 
does not seem to think that these considerations should slacken 
the exertions of the farmer at improvement. His ample for- 
tune and resources enabled him instantaneously to change the 
whole sward of Thirlestane farm, very much for the better. 
He planted, he drained, he built stells, shepherds’ and sheep- 
houses, hay-parks, and what not, with more ease to his finances, 
and less grudging, than a farmer would erect a pigstye. The 
tenant’s efforts at improvement must of necessity be languid 
and limited, when compared with those of the proprietor of the 
soil. Still he keeps doing a little, and that little is enough to 
evidence to his landlord, that he is anxious that his farm and 
he should be the better of one another. He cannot make im- 
provements start into perfection all at once, or in the course of 
two or three years, as Captain Napier has done on Thirlestane. 
His finances will not permit him to do so, neither will the sub- 
ject upon which the improvement is made admit of a very sud- 
den change. The excellences that are called forth, both in 
sheep and sheep-pasture, are more steady and permanent the 
more leisurely they are unfolded. Besides, all good storemas- 
ters wish to make practice and experience their guides. The 
fluctuating and unsteady schemes of the visionary, have no in- 
fluence over them, and his plans they never will adopt. In 
short, the storemaster, in the course of the last twenty years, 
has done as much for the joint amelioration of his stock and 
pasture, as the times could warrant him to do. I believe there 
is not enough done, and I think too, that, in that department 
of the pastoral art which includes the providing of shelter, there 
is greater deficiency than in any other; but the number of stells 
is gradually augmenting, which evinces, to every unprejudiced 
person, that the sense of the country is, that they are of advan- 
tage. 

The next absurdity which Captain Napier censures some 
farmers for, is their denying the practicability and utility of 
providing food for sheep during the barren and tempestuous 
season of the year. By providing food for winter, is evidently 
ameant the storing, by an ample supply of hay, to be dealt out 
to the flocks as their need requires. 

The custom of haying sheep (as it is called) during a storm, 
has never yet been fully and completely adopted in Etterick 
Forest. With the exception of one other storemaster, Captain 
Napier is the first that has practised it. The stock of the for- 
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mer was Never superior in condition to the neighbouring hir- 
sels, though fed with the utmost care and exactness, and how 
that of the latter will succeed, time has yet to determine. 

To feed sheep successfully with hay, two things are absolute- 
ly necessary :—There must be hay sufficient for the stock, and 
every year’s crop of sheep, as it comes of age, must be habituat- 
ed to the use of it; and this not a partial use, not a sparing and 
scanty tasting of it; when compelled by sheer hunger. Sheep 
must give it a decided preference to the natural herbage of their 
pastures, when the latter is afforded them only in a limited de- 
gree. Now it invariably happens, that all high-situated pas- 
tures are the most extensive, keep the greatest number of 
sheep, and have the smallest proportion of soil adapted for rais- 
ing hay. On two farms in Etterick parish, and those the 
stormiest, the one nearly 1000 acres, the other 1900, it is with 
difficulty they can scrape as much hay together as to winter four 
cows. What-is then to be done with the 900 and 1260 sheep 
which they respectively contain? But, it may be asked, are 
there not small brooks intersecting these farms, and is there 
not land lying below the level of these rills of water, which, be- 
ing enclosed and irrigated, plenty of hay might be had in 
the most mountainous situation? I answer, there is abundance 
of water, and if it be an advantage, there is water thick with 
sediment; and, indeed, there is almost no farm on which a few 
acres may not be made to bear hay, either by top-dressing or 
watering; but, for reasons above mentioned, the farmer is 
either unable or unwillifig to lay out the necessary expense; in 
the first case, it would not be prudent; in the last, it is beyond 
his power. And where is the landlord that will listen to his: 
land-occupier’s remonstrances on this head? His apprehen- 
sion of lying storms of snow, and the desolation they occasion 
among his flocks, is apt to be regarded as imaginary or exag- 
gerated evils, or, at most, calamities which only occur once in 
seven or ten years, and are then so unimportant as to need no 
such vast stores of hay as the tenant speaks of procuring. In- 
deed the proprietor falls more readily in with the old establish- 
ed custom of the place, and with the more facile way of procur- 
ing sustenance for the flocks, by advising the tenant, if ever 
such an unfortunate event occur, to fly to a lower situation, 
But, granting that a farm raises plenty of hay, no matter whe- 
ther naturally, or by some way or other enriching the svil to 
produce it, still, even on the highest lying farms, hay is only 
needed once in three or four years. There are thus, at any 
Tate, two ages of sheep which, never since they left their mo- 
ther’s teat, had a taste of aught but what they pulicd from the 
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earth, nor ever opened their mouths for sustenance of any kind 
but what they nipped from their pasture; for it is out of the 
question altogether, to think of accustoming sheep to eat hay 
when the ground is black, or but slightly covered with snow. 
This may suit where the stock is not numerous, and the sup- 
pression of their native habits no way prejudicial to them. It 
will not do among high and wide-lying stocks. The scheme is 
nearly impracticable itself, and, if gone through with, would be 
mischievous in its effects. The native instincts of a wild wide- 
lying hirsel, are of more importance to it than the guidance 
and protection of the most experienced shepherd. If these are 
blunted or eradicated, the animal is rendered a mere machine ; 
it can do little for its own preservation; every thing must be 
done for it; and let its situation be ever so perilous, it will 
stand till relieved by the shepherd. 

But it will be said, hunger will soon teach it to, eat hay. 
Not so soon as speculative men are apt to imagine; for, in pro- 
portion as the animal grows more hungry, it grows the more 
determined to gather its food from the earth as usual; and 
the bare exhibition of fodder, will never induce sheep to 
forego their exertions to gather food in the way that is 
most natural to them, and in which it has all along been 
sera to them; hence, in the interim between their re- 
inquishing their ordinary food, and falling heartily in with 
hay, there is generally a great falling off; nay, ‘so great 
is the declension in strength and vigour at this time, that, 
if the succeeding part of the winter be severe, or the sprin 
late, I have known several die of outright imbecility; and, 
from what I have observed, I am rather inclined to believe, that 
sheep, depending on fodder as their sole support through a 
storm of five or six weeks, are no way fitted for thriving after- 
wards, and that hay is apt to engender disease in the consti- 
tution. In some cases it has done so, as may be seen from the 
following recital of a fact which came under my own observa- 
tion; and 1 hope, Mr Conductor, that neither yourself nor 
your readers will doubt of the reality of what I am going to 
relate, merely because I suppress the name of the farm, and 
manager of the stock. The only circumstance that 1 do not 
recollect distinctly, is whether or not the experiment on the 
hogs and ewes occurred both in the same year. That on the 
hogs was in 1795. 

- the beginning of the year 1795, a strong frost set in, and, 
from the cold, snowy points, a dark rime enveloped the coun- 
try: The frost was remarkable for its intensity, and the rime 
for its thickness and darkness. Every sprig of grass, and evory: 
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single straw that stood up -from the earth, was clothed thick 
with this'cold vapour; it sat thus dense and cold: for :several 
days.': Bat ‘rime is the wraith of snow,’ the shepherds)say ; 
and, before the middle of January, this observation was fairly 
verified. The hoar cleared up; it was cold—excessively cold 
for a day or two more.. The east and north-east then opened 
their vast reserves, and poured forth immense quantities: of 
snow. dt continued snowing for some days; and, by:the time 
the fall ceased, a deep snow Jay on the ground. - For about 
three weeks from the time of its commencement, sheep had but 
a short allowance. It freshened, and, for three days, was.a 
thaw from the north-east, which cleared some pastures tolerably 
well, and gave all a temporary relief. About the middle of the 
third night, the thaw all at once misgave, and a powerful drift 
commenced, still from the north-east. The country was now 
in a desperate situation with their flocks. They had struggled 
on for some weeks, and now this instantaneous change quite 
broke the spirits of both storemasters and sheep, and the latter 
were poured by thousands into the lower parts of Annandale, 
The pasture allotted for mine was too small, and twelve scores 
of hogs were left at home to be fed with hay. These were com 
mitted to the care of an rienced shepherd, who had no 
other concern but to feed made them, the hay being all laid 
down upon the spot where he wished to have it, so that he had 
only to distribute it among them in the best manner he could. 
I do not recollect how long precisely the storm continued after 
this sad reverse, but I think it was about four weeks; and, dur- 
ing that time, the hogs were plentifully fed and carefully tend- 
ed. ‘Neither do I remember how the hogs were said to have 
eaten their hay; it probably had not been ill, for when the 
thaw came, and their fellows returned and were driven in among 
them, those that had remained at home were judged to be quite 
superior both in strength and spirit, and I believe they really 
were so. The thaw continued, and cleared the pastures of 
snow; and immediately those that had been fed on hay began 
to evince that-a diarrheea was upon the point of breaking out 
mong them. It did so, and that with considerable violence, 
Its symptoms differed nothing from those of that disorder when 
#t attacks individual sheep in the summer months ;) but, its 
course was rapid and deadly. They generally struggled with 
it three or four days, and then fell down and died. About half 
a score ora dozen died instantly. Very few of those attacked 
by it got through; those that did, appeared to be slightly seized ; 
but even with them it was only a prolongation of their misery, 


as they all died-of poverty and weakness in the springy: About 
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twenty scores had been away at a wean. The spring was mild 
and forward, and they throve well, as, indeed, I never knew 
sheep that had been away for a winter pasture do ill, if they 
returned in any tolerable condition. 

The ewes went away, I think, the same year, from the same 
farm, and on account of the same storm. There was no hay on 
their own pasture, and they were driven about six miles to hay. 
There were upwards of thirty scores of them, and their own 
shepherds went along with them. None of the ages had ever 
eaten hay, so that that kind of sustenance was entirely strange 
to them. Although the weather was very favourable for hay- 
ing, and as they were from home, they were not allowed to 
taste any growing thing, yet none of them took more hay than 
was barely sufficient to keep them living, until within a short 
time of the commencement of the thaw, when they began to eat 
it heartily. When they came home, they were thought to be 
in tolerable condition ; and it was expected that they would be 
able to struggle through the remainder of winter, and be in 
good enough habit for nursing their lambs. About the begin- 
ning of April, however, the rot set in on all the ages of the 
hirsel. One could. not pass through any corner of their pas- 
ture (and it was far from being a limited one) without noticing 
one or two rotten ewes. They continued to fall off by this 
disease through the spring and summer; and when they should 
have been smeared, a considerable number were drawn out 
that were found to be tainted with it, and unfit for smear+ 
ing. 

Now, to what are we to attribute the sudden appearance of 
this disorder among them? Either to their falling off between 
the time of their being excluded from their own pasture by the 
snow, and that of theig,being reconciled thoroughly to feeding 
upon hay, or to the deleterious effects of the hay itself on the 
constitutidn. And, in the instance of the hogs, what was the 
cause of the sudden setting in of a diarrhoea at such an un- 
usual period of the year? Nothing certainly but the laxative 
quality of the green pasture cropped so plentifully after the ani- 
mal’s bowels had been for a long time costive by the eating of 
dry hay. 

"This very year, no farther gone, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving very narrowly a good number of hogs which were fed 
on hay during the protracted storm of the last winter. The 
numbers which were attacked by diarrhoea in the spring, were 
numerous beyond all former precedent. At this moment it 
continues to disfigure several of them with filth and smell; 
and its continuance will likely be equal to the existence of the 
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animal itself. I have known them for a series of years before, 
and. no disorder of that nature ever prevailed among them to 
any extent. 

I blame not Captain Napier for recommending hay to be 
provided to meet the exigencies of winter, where a wean can- 
not be had, or to help on the flocks when there is a prospect 
of a change of weather; but he is certainly not doing the store- 
farmers justice when he says, that ‘ some deny the practicabi- 
‘ lity and utility of providing food for the mountain flock.’ Do 
we not see them, nay, has Captain Napier himself, since he set- 
tled among them in Etterick, not observed both storemasters and 
shepherds use every method, and give the most unwearied at- 
tention to have their flocks safe and easy at all times and sea- 
sons, and more particularly when hard and frozen snows threat- 
en to seal up the surface of the earth from the animal’s exer- 
tion? What ceaseless care has he not seen the shepherd em- 
ploy to have his charge right and comfortable; and all, we 
presume, by his master’s directions, as it was for his advan- 
tage ? 

Captain Napier is also mistaken when he thinks haying, with 
all his ‘ system of stells,’ preferable to a wean. The long and 
unanimous custom of the country is certainly a consideration of 
some importance in this question. The most active and intel- 
ligent storemasters in every district, have made it evident, and 
still continue to evince by their practice, that the custom of 
former times is, in their opinion, judicious and wise, and the 
most eligible both for preserving their flocks in the mean time, 
and of ensuring to them a subsequent thriving through the 
spring and summer. 

The hardships which unavoidably impede and harass the 
journey of sheep to and from a wean, appear to be some of the 
reasons for Captain Napier’s entertaining so bad an opinion of 
flying with sheep. The privations he enumerates are indeed all 
real, and he has depicted them with spirit and animation; but, 
like many of the ills of life, which seem altogether insurmount- 
able at a distance, when engaged in their terribleness, vanish. 
There is a kindness in the hearts of men of prudence and dis- 
cretion; when they see your poor, hungry creatures forced to 
leave their native hills by want and starvation, they will open a 
road through their own flocks, or, which is still more disinterest- 
ed, allot a piece of their own pasture on which to rest and refresh 
the weary creatures. I have been many times, Mr Conductor, 
connected with sheep that were flying to find food in a milder 
climate and a less stormy district than that we had left, and we 
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were never bidden travel faster than we wished to do,- nor de« 
sired to take another road than the one we thought the best. 

The next impropriety Captain Napier accuses the farmers of, 
is a pertinacity in concealing their losses. Could no other rea- 
son be adduced for this but that it is the custom of the place, it 
would be sufficient. Custom is a powerful persuasive, and Cap- 
tain Napier will be more sensible of its influence over the natives 
of a secluded part of the country, before he prevail on the Et- 
terick storemasters either to give up flying with their sheep du- 
ring a storm, or to publish their losses and reverses of fortune 
tothe world. Had this absurdity been found to prevail only in 
the mind of the poor illiterate shepherd, who 

‘ with brute, unconscious gaze, 
Marks not the mighty hand 
That hurls the tempest forth—’ 

Captain Napier would have made no marvel at it; but that ‘ the 
respectable and well-educated farmer’ should persevere in an 
obstinate taciturnity, is what astonishes him. I believe neither 
the farmer nor the shepherd can be very ingenious in develop- 
ing the various phenomena of nature; but I have no doubt that 
the latter, as he stands on the naked brow of his mountain, and 
sees the lightning burst rapidly from cloud to cloud, hears the 
tremendous explosions reverberating among the broken peaks 
below his feet, may have as just conceptions, as sublime thoughts, 
of that powerful Being who adjusts and leads the tempest forth, 
as the farmer, who is immersed in business, and whose percep- 
tions of such visitations are already blunted by his intercourse 
with the world. But it is not in that single department of busi- 
ness which comprehends their losses that the farmers will be 
found mute. They are equally silent in all their transactions of 
any importance. And is it not right that it should be so? A 
man who discloses his business to the world, will soon have no 
business to disclose ; for it is not to one single person that he con- 
fines his intelligence; he is of so silly and open a temper, that he 
makes an equal discovery of his views, his plans, and expecta~ 
tions; and, not unfrequently before ever he enter upon any 
piece of business, the country is in possession of the aim he has 
in view, and of the steps he intends to take in order to gain it, 
Now, how is such a character as this to succeed, or where is the 
man who will choose to have any dealings with him? Think 
not, Mr Conductor, that Iam forcing suppositions into real life: 
Where the faculties of the mind are strong and retentive, they 
keep a firm hold of whatever comes within their grasp: consci- 
ous of their own force, they revolve a plan over and ‘over till 
it be completed. Not so the simple, frivolous, open-minded 
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man: his mind is like the squeasy stomach, which aliment no 
sooner enters than it is thrown back, and which is still uneasy 
till it void some of the tainted contents that weakened and dis- 
turbed it. No accident or event of this man’s life, whether ad< 
verse or prosperous, sits easy on his mind. He is unhappy and 
restless till he get the whole retailed to the world. Which of 
the characters is the best man, would make the best farmer, 
or which would his neighbours live most peaceable and quiet 
beside ? 

Captain Napier’s is by far the best written Treatise on Store- 
farming that I have fallen in with; but had he deferred writing 
till longer practice had enabled him to write from observation, 
he would have curtailed something, and suppressed much, of 
what he has written. He has written a good deal from informa- 
tion, and his own ardent mind has pushed him to the very 
boundaries of schemes he has been induced to adopt. 

‘ The whole country,’ says he (p, 86.), after remarking upon 
the stubborn silence of the farmer in regard to his losses, * re- 
‘ mains in comparative ignorance of events, till the high-tower- 
‘ ing load of the murt-gatherer’s horse is seen to issue from the 
‘ mountains, a melancholy spectacle of the ravages of the tem- 
‘ pest, and the carelessness of man.’ The murt-gatherer and 
his horse are the first proclaimers of the waste and havoc of the 
preceding winter; but the farmer very well knows that a day, 
which is yet at some distance, will give still stronger assurance 
of his loss,;—when he must show his top lambs for sale... Their 
number, and the habit in which they appear then, certify to 
every neighbour the ravages committed among his flock. Thus 
it would be vain for him to circulate through the country him- 
self, what he knows people will soon be enabled to report on 
from observation, ‘There is one from whom he ought not to 
hide the disasters of a bad season—his landlord. To him every 
pennyworth, from the murt-gatherer’s bill to the closing account 
of his draught ewes, should be shown. The sources from which 
the calamities flowed should be pointed out, and mutual mea- 
sures entered upon to prevent them for the future. If, in more 
prosperous times, the landlord intimated the most distant wish 
to be informed at what rate his land was paying, as little ought 
a candid statement to be then withheld. This would give a mu- 
tual confidence to both proprietor and tenant; and at the ex- 
piration. of a lease, the lonclioed would neither wish for another 
tenant, nor the tenant need to be alarmed lest he should lose his 
farm. 


Tweeddale, 15th October, 1823. 





Home and Foreign Grain. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Comparison between the Advantages of producing Grain at Home, 
or purchasing it from Foreign Countries. By the Right 
Honourable Sin Joun Sincrarr, Bart. 


A farmer, in order to pay the landlord his rent, sells to a 
miller 50 quarters of wheat, at 60s. per quarter. The land- 
lord, with the 150/. he thus receives, pays his assessed and other 
taxes. The sum then goes into the Exchequer, and is paid to 
the fundholder. With this portion of his dividends, he goes to 
his tailor, and purchases clothes for himself, and liveries for his 
servants. The tailor pays his workmen, who lay it out in pur- 
chasing bread and other articles of food, by which domestic 
agriculture, whence the whole originated, derives some benefit. 

On the other hand, a merchant purchases 50 quarters of 
wheat on tle Continent, for which he pays 30s. per quarter. 
It costs him, say 10s. per quarter, to bring it over, and he 
makes 20s. per quarter of profit. He sells it to the miller for 
60s. I should be glad to know what advantage the nation de- 
rives from this transaction, compared to the other? Out of the 
1501. received by the merchant, 75/. is remitted to the foreign 
grower, to fill the exchequer of a foreign country, and to bene- 
fit the subjects of a rival, and perhaps a hostile power; 25/. is 
paid to the importing vessel, if it is brought home in a forei 
ship, which is often the case, and only 50/. remains as the cir- 
eulating capital in this country. It is also to be considered, 
that the 50 quarters of British wheat is raised by British indus- 
try; that it employs not only the farmer and his labourers, but 
those who have been employed in fencing the land,—in pre- 
paring the instruments of husbandry,—in breeding the horses 
by which the land is cultivated,—in manufacturing the harness 
they require,—in making the shoes they use—and a variety of 
other ramifications. Hence, with a view to the employment of the 
people, and the acquisition of wealth, it would be more for the 
national interest to pay 60s. per quarter for domestic wheat, than 
30s. for corn of foreign growth. 

But we are told, that it is necessary to keep down the price 
of wheat by importation, in order to feed our manufacturers at 
a low rate, to enable them to sell their goods in foreign mar 
kets. But this is quite a mistake. The food of the workman 
is no object, where the manufacture Gepends more upon ma- 
ehinery than upon manual labeur. ‘Ten shillings additional per 
quarter to the price of wheat, does nat make-a diflerence of a 
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farthing per yard in the price of cotton goods; and the case is 
proportionally the same with regard to other articles. Besides, 
British manufacturers ought to consider the style in which 
foreign manufacturers live; and if British farmers and labour- 
ers must live like Polish boors, why should not British manu- 
facturers suffer a similar reduction, and undergo similar pri- 
vations ? 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Plantations in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland. 


Sir, 


In common with my worthy friend Mr Robertson, 
I often witnessed and deplored the great hardships to which 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Isles, as well as some of the 
mainland Highlands, are exposed, for want of timber grown 
among themselves. Yet it appears that, in former times, these 
districts abounded with wood, even to excess. George Bu- 
chanan, in his Introduction to the History of Scotland, pre- 


sents us with a state of this country, as it existed in his time. 
The Hebrides he represents as universally abounding with 
wood, and some of them in such excess, that they afforded 
concealment to robbers, from which it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ferret them.- In the Orkneys, he says, there were 
no woods, but that numerous trees were found in their mosses. 
When I was at Kirkwall, a good many years ago, there was a 
very thriving plane tree, which overtopped all the houses, 
growing in an area before a gentleman’s house, in the centre 
of that city. A great part of the soil, both of Orkney and 
Caithness, consists of a thin covering of clay, upon calcareous 
sandstone flag. Although this soil be not unfertile for carrying 
crops, it is too shallow for trees... But it appears to me, that 
were all the mosses, where treesiiéormerly grew, completely 
drained and enclosed, they would ¢hay Dutch and Huntington 
willows, alders, larches, and other trees, which might sbun- 
dantly supply all domestic uses, as well asthe fisheries. Both 
in Orkney and Caithness, there are numerous tracts of alluvial 
earth, of great depth, where I doubt not trees would thrive. 
In Orkney I saw some remains of ancient forests, which are 
not, yet obliterated. Thus, around the celebrated Druidical 
monuments at Stennis near Stromness, there is an extensive 
amphitheatre, which was numerously sprinkled with trees of 
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small. size, chiefly birches, with some oaks and: hazels.: In the 
centre of the Druidical circle itself; and ‘around it, I | was led 
to conclude that there had. once stood a grove of trees. | In the 
island of Hoy there are also remains of ancient’ woods, con- 
sisting of birch, ash, some oak and hazel. Similar remains 
also occur in some parts of Caithness, in the island of Lewis, 
in various parts of Skye, and in most of the Hebridian isles I 
have examined. But in these countries, where there are no 
roads on which carts can travel, all articles are carried by land 
in creels or baskets, on the backs of ponies, and not seldom 
on the backs of women. The people also use a great man 
small twigs as cabres, to support the thatch or sods, whieh 
cover their houses. It hence happens, that the remains of na- 
tural woods are in such demand, that a stick is seldom allowed 
to attain the girth of your finger. 

Sir John Sinclair made great exertions to raise plantations 
of trees at Langwell and Berridale, Thurso, and other parts of 
Caithness. I saw some of his plantations at Langwell, from 
plants that had been nursed upon the spot; and they appeared 
to be in as thriving a condition, and to have made as much 
progress, during their standing, as any other plantations I ever 
saw. , He had also planted great quantities of young trees, of 
various sorts, which were brought by sea, from nurseries near 
London, of which I had no opportunity of seeing the progress. 
But.it occurred to me, that in the Highlands and Isles, nur- 
series of young trees should be established on the spot where 
they are to be planted; and that plants from a distance are not 
likely to thrive so well as those which have been nursed in 
these situations. Or they may proceed by the method of pit- 
ting, which consists in digging a hole about 14 to 18 inches 
diameter; throwing the sod reversed to the bottom, and then 
filling it up again with the loose earth. Into this earth, a few 
sees of the trees wanted may be inserted, where they will ve- 
getate; and afterwards the. weaker plants may be removed to 
other situations, leaving the strongest to become trees. It may 
be necessary to stir the eayth occasionally around the plants in 
these pits, and to remq, ¢ such weeds as may annoy them. 
Where there are remains of natural woods, they should be 
sufficiently enclosed ; drained where necessary ; the sticks which 
have been stunted and abused by cattle cut over by the ground, 
that they may send up new shoots, which may be. occasionally 
thinned for hoops, er small wood; while the most vigorous 
shoots are allowed. to grow into trees. Meanwhile the vacant 
spaces may, be planted with young trees of various: sorts; and 
thus these tracts of-natural wood may in time: beeome what 
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they formerly were; valuable forests: When I met vessels'at: 


sea bound to the herring fishery, their decks encumbered with 
staves; | their rigging clothed with hoops, I often regretted ‘that 
these: articles. were not produced on the lands contiguous to the 


seene of the fisheries; which, in many cases, are well adapted: 


for the'purpose. Willows, when once introduced into a district, 
are easily multiplied, as they are propagated by cuttings. I 
have already stated the result of my observations, that decidu- 
ous trees, which are torpid in winter, endure the spray of the 
sea better than firs and other evergreens, which continue to 
live during that season. 

I observed, in one of your Numbers, a proposal for esta- 
blishing orchards along the tract of the Caledonian Canal. I 
think 1 suggested an idea of this sort to the late worthy Sir 
James Grant, a.man who was literally a father to his clan, and 
to all who were under his authority. I was led to this from 
observing the extraordinary size and perfection which hazel 
nuts, sloes, brambleberries, and other wild fruits attain in the 
valley of Urquhart, and along the northern shores of Loch- 
ness, in that district. ‘The brambleberries might even be pro- 
fitably made into jelly. James Grant of Corrymony, Esq. # 
gentleman who possesses all the romantic gallantry, honour, 
and integrity of the Highland character, without any of their 
failings, had two productive orchards, one in the centre, ano~ 
ther at his house, near the head of that valley. But they were 
upon soils in which sand predominates; and he had some beau- 
tiful dells, of a red friable clay soil, imbosomed and sheltered 
by hills, clothed with natural wood on the north and east, where 
I conceive fruit-trees would thrive in perfection. Along the 
high banks which bound Lochness on the north, there are 
= beautiful dells, sheltered by natural wood on the east and 
north, and exposed to the south, where the soil is a red friable 
clay, which at a certain depth becomes calcareous, or is im= 
pregnated with carbonate of lime. Now, soils of this oe 
tion prevail in the trough of Clyde, from Hamilton to Lanark, 
where the most celebrated orchards in Scotland abound.  Ali-~ 
ster Macdonnel of Glengary, Esq. the lineal representative of 
the once'too, potent chieftains, the Lords of the Isles, and 
Earls.of Ross, had planted a small orchard ona low point of 
land, between Loch Oich, and the influx of the river Gary; 
where apples, pears, cherries, and plums of various sorts, ‘at- 
tained the highest perfection. The soil was rather too saridy 
for frnit-trees, which require a soil in which clay predominates; 
But this gentleman had a very extensive tract of level grownd 
behind his house, of a reddish clay soil, which, were it trench- 
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ed and-properly'laid out, might be converted into very roman- 
tic pleasure grounds and orchards. It seems wholly unneces- 
sary to enter into any detail of the numerous tracts along the 
Caledonian Canal, which are highly favourable for gardens and 
orchards. As this Canal is now completed, it is likely to be- 
come a very great thoroughfare for shipping, which may excite 
a demand for fruits of all sorts, for green vegetables, and gar- 
den productions of every description. It is well kagwn, that 
fruits and vegetables are not only the best preventives, but also 
the most-effectual cures, of scurvy, and of all other diseases to 
which seamen are exposed. From these circumstances I am 
inclined to'think, that gardens and orchards will soon abound, 
in all convenient situations, along this tract; and that the Glen 
More Albanich may soon become a second trough of Clyde. 
There appears to be no danger that the supply can ever over- 
top the demand; because should a surplus occur, it can be 
cheaply and rapidly conveyed to distant places, by water car- 
riage. 

The next point to be inquired into, is the climate and tempe- 
rature necessary to bring these productions to maturity. Here 
I may observe, that people in the southern parts of the country, 
are very apt to form erroneous ideas concerning the general 
temperature of the Highlands of Scotland. During the sum- 
mer months I seldom found the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
below 60° in the Highland glens, when shaded from the sun. 
I have often seen it from 80° to 85°. In a few cases, when the 
heat was radiated from rock to rock, I have seen the thermo- 
meter, while shaded from the sun, exceed 90°. On comparing 
my observations on this point with those of the late Dr Wal- 
ker, I found a remarkable coincidence. But that venerable 
and learned gentleman assured me, that on one occasion, when 
he was traversing the Highlands, his thermometer, in the 
shade, somewhat exceeded 100°; which obliged him to retire 
into the cave of a rock, and there to remain until the sun had 
declined far towards the west. There can be no sort of doubt 
but this is temperature sufficient, to bring all sorts of fruits and 
garden productions, to full perfection. They have only to 
choose a proper soil, with a southern exposure, and natural 
shelter on the north and east; and, with these preliminaries, I 
think it is hardly possible they can fail of success. In the win- 
ter season, again, Lochness, and the chain of lakes, through 
which the Caledonian Canal passes, never freeze; nor does 
snow remain long unmelted near their shores. I remember 
once passing through Glen Urquhart, towards Fort Augustus, 
about the end of December, when the country was cayered 
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with deep snow. On descending to the side of Lochness, near 
Glen Morrison, the full meon was shining in all her glory, [ 
felt a sudden glow of genial warmth, as if I had passed into a 
tropical climate. I was much surprised at seeing great swarms 
of insects sporting in the moon’s rays. But I was still more 
surprised at seeing great numbers of bats flying about in quest 
of their prey. As these animals, during winter, retire into 
holes begond the reach of frost, and become torpid, I doubt if, 
at this time, any of them could be found in a living and active 
state, in any part of Britain, except upon the shores of Loch- 
ness, I conceive that the warmth, which is always emitted 
from these lakes, and which is most sensible during winter, 
may prevent the flowers of fruit-trees from being destroyed by 
nipping frosts in spring; a disaster to which fruit-trees are 
very much exposed, in all parts of Scotland, if not of Bri- 
tain, The Vale of Urquhart surpasses all places 1 ever saw in 
fascinating romantic beauty, and Glenco in terrific grandeur, 
While there is so much whipping and spurring among our 
Tourists in quest of Highland scenery, 1 am surprised they 
never turn their perspicuous eyes towards these places. 


JAMES Heapnrick, 
Dunnichen, Forfar, 
22d October, 1823. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


[Tue following paper has already appeared in an Irish Joure 
nal; but as it contains some useful remarks which might not 
otherwise come under the eye of our readers, it has been 
thought right to give it a place here; and this we do the 
more willingly, as we have reason to believe that the writer 
is a person of considerable experience in agriculture, to whom 
we have been already indebted for some interesting articles. ] 


Observations on the Diseases of Corn Crops, 


NotwITHsTANDING that the diseases of wheat have been 
treated on by intelligent men in a scientific and ingenious man- 
ner; yet the practical farmer can easily discover, that many of 
the theories which are advanced in those productions will not 
stand the test of investigation, and are by no means satisfactory, 
Too much praise, however, cannot be given to philosophers 
and philanthropists who have devoted their time to the ad- 
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vancement of agricultural knowledge by scientific researches; 
and, if they have occasionally fallen into error, it must, at least, 
be acknowledged with gratitude, that to their exertions we are 
indebted for many valuable discoveries. 

It must be ever the case that, as practical knowledge advances, 
science will become more fully elucidated; and although the 
latter may tend to promote improvement, yet experience must 
be the criterion to judge of its value. The chemist who finds 
out any good property in a substance, which may make it valu- 
able as a manure, must also have a practical knowledge how 
such substance should be applied to the land in order to make 
it beneficial; and he who has discovered the nature of the ma- 
lady, does little good to the object he wishes to advance, if he 
cannot provide a remedy also. 

I have made these prefatory observations, with no view what- 
ever to undervalue the abilities or merit of those eminent men 
who have written on this subject. The theories which have 
been advanced by Sir Joseph Banks and other writers, on these 
diseases, do not appear altogether satisfactory nor rational, 
neither have they proposed any remedies for their prevention ; 
itis, therefore, necessary to make further inquiries and obser- 
vations before such opinions should be taken as orthodox. 

Sir Joseph Banks has entitled his pamphlet on this subject, 
* Observations on the Blight in Corn,’ and has treated on the 
three diseases, blight, mildew and rust, as being all produced by 
the same cause—namely, ‘ the growth of a minute parasitic 
‘fungus or mushrooni in the leaves, stems, and glumes of the 
‘living plant, or these diseases being communicated by the bar- 
‘berry tree;’ and he seems to have given implicit faith to the 
opinions of Felice Fontana, who wrote on the subject in 1767. 
Sir Joseph Banks’s, however, must be considered more as a few 
cursory remarks thrown hastily together, than the production 
of a great naturalist; and sherefate, we must suppose, either that 
he did not consider it as being worthy of particular attention, 
or, that he conceived the theories started by his predecessors 
as, satisfactory.. It is however well known, that Sir Joseph was 
not a practical farmer of celebrity ; and therefore, his agricultural 
knowledge was not acquired from experience. 

The diseases which white crops are principally subject to 
may be classed under four heads, viz:—1. Mildew; 2. Rust; 
$.. Blight; 4. Smut, I shall make such observations on those 
severally as may tend to illustrate their nature and cause, and 
shall also propose some remedies to prevent and counteract their 
effect. 


1. Mildew. This is a disease very different either from 
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blight, rust, or smut, and is generally the effect from crops be- 
ing sown too thick, or of a dripping summer, by which the 
straw is kept in a constant moist state, and in which state its 
mouths or pores cannot perform their regular functions, and 
consequently becomes diseased. It is also caused from the crop 
becoming too luxuriatit early in the spring, or from the want 
of a free circulation of air passing through it regularly. I do 
not mean, however, to assert that these are the only causes of 
the mildew; but I will venture to say that they are the princi- 
pal ones, and that, if remedies were properly applied to prevent 
them, little mildew, or even smut, would be experienced. 

If, as is supposed by some persons, the fungi are the sole 
cause of the mildew, why should not torn crops of every descrip- 
tion and quality be equally liable to be injured by it?—For, as 
Sir Joseph Banks observes, ‘ the seeds of fungi are not much 
heavier than air.’ Their seeds, therefore, would be as likely 
to rest on thin as they would on thick crops; but we find this 
to be by no means the case, and further, that fields of corn are 
often but partially injured by mildew; and it will even some- 
times happen, that, in adjoining fields, the crop of one is diseased, 
while the other is quite free from the infection. Surely it can- 
not be supposed that the atmosphere, when impregnated with the 
seed of the fungi, will pass over one field without contaminating 
it, and visit with destruction that which is adjoining. 

It has also been asserted that the barberry plant causes this 
disease, and even that, in whole districts, in which that plant 
has been prevalent, thé wheat has been uniformly mildewed. 
A writer on this subject, quoted by Sir Joseph, gives the follow- 
ing account of an experiment which he states to have made in 
order to illustrate this matter. ‘I sowed (says he) in the au- 
*tumn of 1804, a row of wheat round a plant of this kihd, which 
‘ grew in my garden, the soil of which is a shallow loam or lime- 
* stone gravel, and I also sowed several small portions of seed of 
‘the same kind in a meadow, the soil of which was very similar 
* to that of my garden, though situated at a considerable distance 
‘from it. All the plants continued perfectly healthy till the be- 
‘ ginning of July, when those near the barberry bush showed evi- 
* dent symptoms of disease. ’ * 

Now, this experiment by no means proves that the barberry 
bush was the cause of the wheat plants becoming mildewed ; 
for corn of any kind, sown in so confined a place as a garden, 
or round any bush, would be almost certain of being mildewed ; 
all, therefore, which can be adduced from this experiment is— 
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that wheat will become diseased if sown in a confined place, as 
I have already asserted, or under any cireumstances, in which it 
will not receive a free current of air. 

I could enumerate many cases, by which it would appear, 
that neither the barberry tree nor the parasitic fungi had caused 
mildew, rust, or blight; but there was one, in particular, which 
was stated to me by a good practical farmer, which is worthy 
of notice. A field which he had sown with wheat in different 
years, uniformly became mildewed. A neighbour, to whom he 
communicated this circumstance, thought he had discovered 
the cause, from perceiving several barberry-trees contiguous 
to the field, and recommended them to be immediately remov- 
ed. This was done accordingly; but on sowing the field with 
wheat some years after, the disease was still prevalent. 

But let the cause proceed from what it may, it is expedient 
that it be, if possible, prevented; and if it originates in those 
parasitic plants, or from puffballs, there can. be no great diffi- 
culty in removing thgse causes before the injury is sustained. 
The misletoe and barberry-tree could be easily destroyed ; and 
the puff-balls, by which this disease is said to be communicat- 
ed, might be collected before they ripen the seed. 

There are several matters necessary to be attended to, in or- 
der to guard against the diseases of corn crops; and although 
unfavourable seasons may defeat the precautions even of the 
most prudent cultivator, yet there is no doubt the crops which 
are best managed have the greatest chance of succeeding. These 
matters which are necessary to observe are as follows; viz. Ist; 
Quality and preparation of the seed. 2d, The quantity of seed 
necessary to sow. 3d, Time and modeof sowing. 4th, Treat- 
ment of the crop during its vegetation. All of which being 
followed up with judgment and diligence, will tend to insure 
healthy crops, and consequently make them less liable to be in- 
jured by inclement seasons. 

It would be folly to assert, that such efforts will be always 
followed with success; for, by the dispensations of the Ruler of 
all things, our utmost efforts are often defeated ; yet it is our 
interest and our duty always to persevere. . 

With respect to wheat, by sowing seed of good quality and 
in due proportion, a healthy plant will be produced. ‘: By sow- 
ing at a judicious time, according to the nature of the soil and 
climate, the plants will neither be too forward in wintery. nor 
too puny in spring; and in either case, they would not be suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand any severe ‘weather; and by ‘hoeing, 
weeding, feeding down, or harrowing, and other eed manage- 
ment that may be necessary in the spring, the crop will seldom 
fail of proving beneficial. 
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I have known many instances, and some within my own prac- 
tice, of indifferent fields of wheat which have been harrowed 
until not a plant was to be seen, afterwards prove productive 
crops, and have been free from mildew, while other fields, in 
a similar state; encumbered, and not treated in this manner, 
chave proved unproductive and of bad quality. No doubt, in 
some soils, wheat crops will be checked either by harrowing or 
feeding them, particularly if this is not performed early in the 
spring; but I have experienced many cases in which crops 
treated in this manner came to maturity as early as others that 
had not received this artificial assistance. Admitting, however, 
that the crops so treated may ripen a few days later, yet the 
plants are so materially strengthened by either process, that 
they are in a much better state to withstand any casualties that 
may happen, and ultimately will be much more productive. 

Sir John Sinclair has given some useful hints on this subject 
in his *‘ Code of Agriculture;’ but in the application of the 
theories which he has stated, he has not sufficiently discrimi- 
nated between the propensity of disease in wheat crops on dif- 
ferent soils. He recommends thick sowing generally as a pre- 
ventive against mildew, without discriminating in what cases it 
may be injudicious; but he admits, at the same time, that a 
free circulation of air, through the crop, is necessary, in order 
to prevent disease. 

Now this free circulation of air cannot be obtained on rich 
soils, should an overproportion of seed be sown on such soils, 
as the plants will titer more luxuriantly than they would on 
light soils; therefore an overabundance of seed in the former 
case would create a superfluity of stock on the land. There is 
no doubt, however, but crops which are not sufficiently thick, 
are also liable to much injury from being too much exposed, 
and from the straw growing too luxuriantly ; and on light land 
especially, many crops have been lost from the land not being 
sufficiently seeded. 

It is evident, thatit is not by raising a great number of plants 
on a certain surface, that an abundant crop is produced, but by 
raising such a number of healthy ones as such surface is capa- 
ble of producing. ; 

Mr William Falla, of Gateshead, has made some observa- 
tions on spade culture, by which it appears that one-third more 
grain could be produced in this manner than by the plough; 
and the small quantity of seed he has found it necessary to sow, 
and the results of his experiments, show that thick sowing is 
only to be practised when the land is not in a state to make the 
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plants tiller. Mr Falla only sowed two bushels to the acre, 
and his crops have proved from 56 to 76 bushels acreably; no 
doubt the high state of fertility into which the land was brought 
by the spade culture, must have materially tended to promote 
the luxuriancy of the crop; but notwithstanding the small quan- 
tity of seed sown, it does not appear from Mr Falla’s statement, 
that the crops so treated suffered either from mildew or rust. 

It must be inferred, from what has been said, that the na- 
ture of the soil, climate and situation, must in a great mea- 
sure, regulate the time of oe and quantity of seed, espe- 
cially in wheat crops, and that laying down any general rule 
for thick or thin sowing, is only leading the practical farmer 
into error and perplexity. 

2. Rust.—This disease is more frequently caused by an un- 
favourable season at the time of the ear shooting out, than it 
is from the straw being mildewed, which is so generally sup- 
posed. Rust, in fact, is seldom caused by the plant being pre- 
viously diseased, but it is the effect of an injury which the ear 
receives, and which no precaution can remedy. Blight must 
also be considered of the same nature, but the result is gene- 
rally more unfavourable; for rust may remain on the ear of the 
corn without its sustaining any material injury ; but, once blight- 
ed, it is thoroughly destroyed. However, on the same princi- 
ple already advanced, healthy crops are less liable to receive 
injury in any way, than those which have been injudiciously 
managed ; therefore, such precaution with respect to those dis- 
eases, is all that can advantageously be suggested. 

Sir Joseph Banks observes, that ‘ blighted straw retaining 
‘on it the fungi that have robbed the corn of its flour, has in 
‘it more nutritious matter than clean straw, which has yielded a 
‘crop of plump grain.’ This must appear to every experienc- 
ed farmer a most inconsistent theory; for, independent of this 
doctrine being ill founded, it cannot be supposed that such 
straw can either be wholesome or be relished by cattle. It 
might as well be asserted, that the bark and branches of a tree . 
that,has become diseased, would, if not capable of producing 
good fruit, retain the qualities and poe of the fruit which it 
was natural for it to bear, in its bark and branches. This wri- 
ter also recommends the sowing of seed produced from mil- 
dewed straw, or even blighted corn, on a principle of economy ; © 
for he observes, that a * bushel of such blighted corn will con- 
‘tain one-third at least more grains in number than a bushel of 
‘plump grain ;’ and he makes no observation whatever on the 
necessity of preparing and steeping it. 

‘ow, if this doctrine be correct, all the knowledge that 
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practical farmers haye acquired on the subject, for these last 
fifty years, is.of little use, and they had better return to their 
old methods of sowing any description of seed that can be pro- 
cured on cheap terms. Such adoctrine, however, coming from 
such a man.as Sir Joseph Banks, must have had much weight 
with many; but I am induced to think that our more enlight- 
ened farmers have expunged it, ere now, as being errone- 
ous. 

If the contagion from mildew and rust is so easily communi- 
cated, which that writer appears to be satisfied of, why has he 
not recommended some remedy to prevent such injury from 
sowing tainted seed? He asks the following question in the 14th 
page of his pamphlet, ‘ May it not happen that the fungus 
‘is brought into the fields in a few stalks of infected straw inter- 
‘spersed among the mass of dung laid on the ground at the time 
‘of sowing?’ If, then, he presumes that the contagion can be 
communicated by diseased straw, surely he cannot but suppose 
it is equally dangerous to deposite diseased corn? Hence it 
appears that it was his opinion, that the straw of a mildewed 
crop was contagious, but not the corn produced from it. I really 
cannot conceive how these contradictions can be reconciled. 

The steeping of seed corn is recommended for two purposes. 
Ist, to destroy the disease which it may have imbibed; and, 2d, 
to produce a strong liquid sufficient to float such light and bad 
corn as would not produce good plants. Young, Marshall, 
and some of the most intelligent and experienced agriculturists, 
have considered this remedy as a security against a diseased 
crop, and especially against smut. There are some, however, 
who have treated this practice with ridicule ; for, say they, ‘ how 
* can the steeping of the seed sown, admitting that it destroys 
‘ present infection, secure the crop from disease in its progress 
* to maturity ?’ 

This is a question of too scientific a nature to be fully an- 
swered ; but then experience shows it can be the case, and reason 
points out enough to convince us that the practice is founded on 
rational principles. Plants in a healthy state, it is reasonable 
to suppose, will not be so liable to casualties, as those which 
are puny, or produced from diseased corn; consequently the 
crop, which has had the greatest paventeges from good manage- 
ment and cultivation, will be the most likely to resist those ca- 
sualties. There is little doubt but smut will be prevented by 
judicious steeping, although it cannot be said to be a rath 
against mildew, blight, or rust; however, as a better plant will 
be produced by steeping the seed, this process should be always 
practised. In making steep for this purpose, salt should be the 
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principal ingredient ; for it is not only'a stimulant to vegetation, 
ut, an enemy to most insects and worms. The seed corn being 
saturated with it, the roots and fibres which are thrown out re- 
tain for some time its properties; and although each seed will 
imbibe but a small proportion of this liquid, yet acting on it 
immediately, at the time of its infant vegetation, its eftects are 
powerful, The lime, also, which is used to dry the seed after 
steeping, must tend to its fertility on the same principle. No 
doubt there are some lands not so liable to produce diseased 
corn as others, and it is ascertained that there are lands which 
never produce smutted crops; but this is not a judicious reason 
for not guarding against such an event, especially as the expense 
of doing so is so very trifling. Indeed I have known so many 
instances of smutty crops of wheat, in consequence of not 
steeping the seed, and of clean crops being produced from dis- 
eased seed, which had been well steeped, that I -am satisfied 
this is one of the most necessary operations in the course of 
usbandry. 

Sir Jobn Sinclair states some very valuable improvements 
made by Mr Hipkys, of Birmingham, in the use of sulphate of 
copper, as a preventive against smut. This is prepared in such 
& manner that the seed need not be afterwards limed, which he 
further observes is a great advantage, as limed seed will not 
pass so freely through the sowing machine. On some soils, seed 
wheat suffers much injury from the wire-worm and other insects, 
and even a saline preparation has not been always found to be 
& preventive; it is therefore probable, that the sulphate of cop- 
Pet would be found effectual. 

have used for 20 years a solution made of strong bay salt, 
sufficient to bear an egg, with a proportion of soapers’ lees, and 
my crops have been uniformly free from smut.—Blue vitriol 
may also be used in the following manner; viz.—Into eight 
quarts of boiling water put one pound of blue vitriol, and, while 
it is quite hot, mix three bushels of wheat with five quarts of 
the liquid, and at the end of three hours add the other three 
quarts. Let the three bushels of wheat remain three hours long- 
er, and six hours in all in the liquid. Stir the whole three or 
four times, and take off the light grains. If sown broadcast, the 
seed may be dried by slacked lime; but if it is to be drilled bya ma- 
chine, it must be dried by spreading it on a floor for some hours. 

With respect to barley and oats, their treatment in the sow- 
ing and managing is nearly similar to that of wheat; they are 
not, however, so liable to suffer from the vicissitudes of the sea- 
son as wheat. This is attributable to the following cause :— 
‘Wheat being of necessity generally sown in the autumn, has to 
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withstand the severity of the winter season. On light’ lands; the 
soil is' washed from its roots; ‘and-on strong lands, it is''so' com* 
pressed about them after the heavy rains followed by drought, 
that the fibres of the plants cannot perform their funetions when 
they commence revegetating in the spring. Hence the necessity 
of loosening the surface at that season, so as to make it capable 
of absorbing moisture, which is afterwards partly taken up by 
the growing plants. On the contrary, the crops sown in the 
spring have the advantage of the land in the Fighest state of 
fertility, in which state it is likely to remain until the crop come 
to maturity. Although the seed of spring crops is not usually 
steeped, yet this practice should always be followed if it is in 
any wise diseased. It is also necessary that the small and bad 
grains be well separated from the good corn by a machine, for 
such grains would produce puny or diseased plants, and occapy 
the surface of the land to the disadvantage of the strong and 
healthy plants. 

It has been asserted by some ‘that it matters little of what 
‘ size or quality a grain of corn is, provided that it will produce a 
‘ plant, for that any kind of plant, in good soils, will prove produc- 
‘tive.’ To argue in this manner, is to assert that vegetation need 
not be assisted by artificial means; and that every process may be 
left to Nature with equal advantage or benefit. Such a theory, 
however, must be of the greatest injury to general improvement, 
and particularly to that of agriculture. No doubt but such soils 
will force puny plants of any description into health and’ pro- 
ductiveness, and such solls may be sown under many disadvan- 
tages, and afterwards produce good crops; but we should never 
judge, from partial or local observation, of the progress of ve~ 
getation; nor should it ever be decided, that land which ma 
have proved productive under a bad system could not be made 
to be more so under a good one.—In fact this is the great error 
which the generality of farmers fall into; they are satisfied with 
their own mode of cultivation, without ever directing their judg- 
ment or observation to that of their intelligent neighbours. 

AGRICOLA. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Abundant and Deficient Crops of Corn. 
Sik, 


Since Britain has lately enjoyed a succession of genial. 
seasons, during which the labours of the husbandman have been 
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crowned with bountiful returns, an opinion has gone abroad, 
that deficient crops of grain are more advantageous to her agri- 
cultural interests than abundant ones. * This is so contrary to 
the experience of the past, and so much at variance with right 
feeling, that it is wonderful how sensible people could, for a mo- 
ment, entertain, such a belief; and had it been confined only 
to a few practical men who farm in favourable situations, little 
surprise would have been excited. But when such an eminent 
individual as the late Mr Ricardo whose sentiments upon. sub- 
jects of political economy have long and deservedly been re- 
ceived with attention, has advocated the same doctrine, in a work, 
too, entitled ‘ Protection to Agriculture,’ the opinion.may wear 
the semblance of truth, and at Jeast merits discussion. 

If reliance can be placed upon the experience of past ages, it 
may be safely asserted of all civilized and well-peopled countries, 
that the supply and demand of human food adapt themselves to 
each other upon an average of years; and, whether the countries 
export, or import corn, or subsist entirely upon and consume all 
the produce of their own soil, the rule is applicable to all. 

The effects of an abundant harvest, however, and that of a 
deficient one upon the consumpt and price of corn, will be dif- 
ferent in different countries, and are influenced by a great va- 
riety of circumstances, such as the state of the inhabitants which 
the country contains with regard to wealth, refinement, specula- 
tive spirit, the existing demand for labour, the wages of labour, 
restrictions on trade, the access of supplies from other countries, 
and the state of supply and demand of food in those countries. 
To illustrate each of these positions, would far exceed the as- 
signed limits; and at present, the effects of an abundant and de- 
ficient crop in Britain can only be shortly noticed. 

Britain has, at different times, undergone changes in the num- 
ber and condition of her population, as well as in the quantity 
of food produced by her soil; and has been so convulsed by the 
late extraordinary war in which the greater portion of the civil- 
ized world was engaged, and the state of peace which has follow- 
ed the war, that it may be difficult to determine whether the 
British empire now exports or imports corn, or subsists her 
population by the produce of her own soil. But it is immaterial 
to determine this point at present, as the effects of an abundant 
or deficient crop would be the same under any case. 

1. Supply.—The quantity of corn which the grower brings to 
market in different years, is not in direct proportion to, the 
productiveness of the crops of these years, because his farm and 


* Crops are abundant or deficient, according as they exceed or fall 
short of an average one. 
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family consumpt of corn undergoes little variation; indeed it 
rather increases during a calamitous season, because it requires 
in these years an additional quantity of corn to make up for the 
inferiority of the quality. ‘The farm and family consumpt of 
corn depends upon a variety of circumstances ; it is different in 
different districts, and even varies in the same district. Upon 
arable farms in the south of Scotland, where the ploughmen are 
paid in kind, the farm horses liberally fed with oats, and the 
reapers partake of porridge twice a day, the farm and family 
consumpt of corn (exclusive of what is necessary for manufactu- 
ring beer and wheatet!™ read) may be stated at 16 bushels per 
acre in crop. So, if an abundant crop yields 52 bushels, and 
a deficient one 26 bushels, a farmer’s disposable produce in these 
years is not in the ratio of 52 to 26 but as 32 to 10, and if the 
quality of the grain is taken into consideration, the nutritive 
properties of the disposable produce will be nearly as $ to 1. 

There is a limited extent of soil situated in the more favour- 
ed districts that suffers but little in years of deficiency, and the 
possessors of it are consequently benefited in these years. But 
on the other hand, a great extent of British soil is either of so 
ungenial a nature, or situated in so great an altitude, as to pro- 
duce no disposable produce whatever in these years. And if 
the whole of Britain is taken into view, the above ratio will 
nearly represent the disposable produce which agriculturists 
have from the different crops. 

In Britain there is abundance of capital and ample convenience 
for the storing of corn; and the spirit of speculation is seldom 
wanting. In a year of abundance, cornis withdrawn from the 
market, and stored by speculators, who retain it until a season 
of scarcity, when they then return it again to market. So the 
consumpt supply of corn in a year of abundance is diminish- 
ed by speculators, who increase the supply in a year of defi- 
ciency. 

2. Consumpt.—In a year of abundant crops, provisions become 
cheap, and people who are not in easy circumstances are enabled 
to purchase, and actually do consume more than their average 
allowance of corn. Besides, all who do not live upon the rent 
of land paid in kind, or wages of labour paid in the produce 
of land, a class which is extremely numerous, find that, in con- 
sequence of cheap provisions in years of abundance, they can 
spare a little money, which is commonly devoted to the pur- 
chasing of some commodity they wished to possess, or to the 
execution of some long contemplated design, delayed hitherto 
for want of funds. Hence, in seasons of abundance, labour is 
always in demand; and consequently, the lower orders of society, 
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who chiefly eonsume the corn in all countries, ‘have more mon 
to purchase corn, and they ‘are always disposed to do ‘so. 
Cheap corn, in the feeding of ‘animals, competes’ with hay, 
turnip, distillery and brewery offal, &. and: which also increases 
the consompt of corn in seasons of abundance. Now, the 
reverse.of all this takes place during a deficient crop: there. 
fore the consumpt of corn is greatly ‘increased im a year of 
abundance, and diminished in a year of deficiency. 

3. Price.—The price of corn is greatly affected by abundant 
and deficient crops; but no standard by which their effects can 
be accurately increased, has yet been'axecovered. If the page 
of history is examined, and the quantity of corn exported or 
imported in different years ascertained, and afterwards compar- 
ed with its price in these years (as Mr Tooke has done in his 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons), still 
no satisfactory conclusion can be drawn from such evidence ; 
because the price of corn is powerfully affected by the value of 
the currency—the existing spirit of speculation—the demand 
for labour, and its rate of wages; and in no two successive 
years, much less at periods of greater distance, are these influ- 
encial circumstances precisely alike, 

When discussing the price of corn, it is futile to reason 
from analogy, because there is no other commodity which, in 
the supply, usefulness, durability, &c. is analogous to corn. 

Some people contend, that the like sum of money is yearly 
devoted to the purchasing of human food, and that the price 
of corn rises in proportion to its scarcity; and as a deficient 
crop is easier transported to market than an abundant one, it 
must therefore be more advantageous to the grower. This 
reasoning is beautiful in theory, but it is not in unison with ex- 
perience. In a year of abundant crops, money is not only 
drawn from the corn which is sold to supply the consumpt of 
man and beast, but also from what is required to supply specu- 
lation ; and the money expended by the consumers on the pur- 
chasing of corn in a year of deficient crops, is not confined a- 
Jone to the corn of that year’s growth, but it embraces the 
growth of other years that hes been held over by speculators, 
and sometimes even the growth of foreign countries. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the price of corn falls in’ years of 
abundance, and rises in years of deficiency; and that’ no satis 
factory rule or data exists for ascertaining the rise or fall. ‘But, 
when the quantity of disposable corn which the grower’ has, 
the market supply, the market demarid, and the general can- 
sumpt of different years, are duly considered, it does not ap- 
pear repugnant to reason to say, that an abundant crop of corn 
is of greatcr aggregate valuc than an average one; and that an 
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average; crep is of greater value than a deficient one, This 
conclusion is supported by the testimony of nine farmers out of 
ten,;—testimony which is of greater consequence on this subject 
than the most ingenious reasoning. 


GisBic GruBBER. 


Muirclod, Mains, 28th 
October, 1823. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Application of the Principle of the * Effect of Quantity on Price’ 
to the State of Agriculture, from 1793 to 1812, as explana- 
tory of the high Price of Corn, during that period. 


{From Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the Jast Thirty 
Years, By Tuemas Tooxe, F.R.S,) 


Ir is the object of this very able writer to show, that the great 
enhancement of prices during the late war, was not owing ta 
the depreciation of the currency, except to the extent of the 
difference between the paper and mint price of gold, nor in a- 
ny great dlegree to the war itself, nor to taxation; but, in the 
case of agricultural produce in particular, mainly to the sea- 
sons. From 179% to 1812, these he thinks were unfavourable, 
in so great a proportion, as sufficiently to account for the high 
prices; while, since 1812, they have been so generally of an 
opposite character, as to explain, without ascribing any effect 
to Mr Peel’s Bill, the causes of the cheapness that has occa- 
sioned so much distress of late among agriculturists of all class- 
es. There has been a superabundance of produce, he says, 
since 1812, with the exception of only one season, 1816; and 
the effect of quantity on price, which he points out in the pre- 
ceding section, is considered sufficient, when applied to this 
period, to remove all doubts as to the real cause of the depres- 
sion of prices, in the same manner as when applied to the pe- 
riod preceding 1312, it accounts for the high prices previous to 
that year. Mr Tooke makes this application to both periods 
in separate sections, but we prefer that which relates to the 
prices between 1793 and 1812, because the state of the crops 
during the later years must be more fresh in the recollection of 
oun readers. And besides, if he is right in accounting for the 
high prices of that,period, which have been so often the sub- 
ject of discussion, it will follow almost as a matter of course, 
that he is equally so,in regard to the cheap years since. It may 
still, sotuheencing all the labour he has employed upon if, 
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be doubted, whether he is quite right in either case; for it seems 
difficult to conceive that the seasons, for'so ‘long a period as 
twenty years, should have been so unfavourable as to raise prices 
to about double the rate which they had’ borne duting any pe- 
riod of the same duration, for more than a century and a half 
preceding; and this, notwithstanding the unprecedented exer- 
tions that were made to increase the supply, both by improve- 
ments at home and importations from abroad. It is really diffi- 
cult to believe, that the war and the currency had not a greater 
effect on the prices of this period than Mr Tooke will ad- 
mit. 

‘* Applying the foregoing general observations on the effect 
of quantity on price, and the illustrations of it, to the state of 
the corn trade since 1792, we can be at no loss to account for 
the main causes of the prosperity which, with short intervals 
of depression, attended agriculture in the first twenty years, 
and of the distress which, with the momentary respite of 
1817-18, it has experienced for the last ten years. 

“ The first great burst of prosperity clearly followed the de- 
ficient harvests of 1794 and 1795. 

‘* The average price of wheat was, in the year 

1793, - - - - - 48s. 11d. 
and in the years 1795 and 1796, - - ‘75s. 8d. 

“ The consumption of wheat at the close of the last century, 

‘ was estimated at about eight millions of quarters, and of other 
grain about twenty-two millions of quarters. 

‘© The deficiency of the crops of 179% and 1795 was esti- 
mated at about one-eighth in each year by Lord Sheffield, in 
his speech in the House of Commons, on the 13th December 
1795, and that computation was generally supposed to be near 
the mark, being founded on the Dest data accessible. The ac- 
count will therefore stand thus: 

‘* If they had been of ordinary or bare average produce, as 
that of 1793, they would have yielded, suppose 


8,000,000 quarters wheat at 48s. 11d. * - L.19,566,666 


But being deficient one-eighth 
7,000,000 yielded, at 75s. 8d. ve 26,483,333 


making a difference or profit of about 7,000,000. to be divid- 


* As the seasons both of 1792 and 1798 have been described as 
somewhat under an average, this price seems to be rather too high 
for the basis of comparison ; and 42s. 11d. which is the average price 
for 1792, would probably afford a fairer point of contrast, making 


of course the gain by the scarcities of 1794 and 1795'so much 
greater. 
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ed in each year, among the agricultural interest on wheat a- 
lone... And as all other grain participated in nearly a propor- 
tionate advance, the scarcity being general, assuming the col- 
lective value of all other agricultural produce (exclusive of cat- 
tle and sheep) to be more than double to that of wheat, and 
observing the same proportion of defect in quantity, the result 
would be a gain of no less than 21,000,000/. ; but from this ap- 
parent gain is to be deducted the rise in price on that propor- 
tion of the produce reserved for the seed, and for the mainten- 
ance of the farmer’s families and their working cattle. What 
that deduction should be, I am not competent to say, but I 
should imagine that between one-fourth and one-third would 
be an ample allowance, and it would still leave from fourteen 
to sixteen millions profit to the producers (including the pro- 
prietors of tithes) at the expense of the consumers. From that 
pr there was no drawback by any extra expensiveness of the 

arvests, as the crops were quickly and well got in, the weather 
during harvest in each of those years, and particularly in 1794, 
having been favourable. ‘The tithe and poor-rates did indeed 
advance, but it was yet only in a small proportion to that great- 
er extra gain. And with respect to the tithe in general, I would 
here observe, that if it does not ‘Keep pace with any great ad- 
vance of price, so, on the other hand, when once raised in 
consequence of continued scarcity, it follows the fall from the 
return of abundance equally slowly; and in proportion as it 
does not make a deduction to the full extent of the legal claim 
during the rise, it continues as a pressure beyond that extent 
during the fall. 

‘* Allowing, however, a further deduction for increased tithe 
and poor-rate, to the extent of 2,000,000/. there will remain a 
net profit of from twelve to fourteen millions per annum, or 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight millions in the two years, to 
be divided among the farmers and landlords, according to the 
terms of the leases. 

“ Now, a clear gain to this extent might easily be conceived 
to operate as a powerful stimulus to extended tillage; and ac- 
cordingly, the number of bills of inclosure on the average of 
the three years, ending in 1797, was nearly double of what it 
had been in 1792.* Surely, here is quite a sufficient solution 


* Number of Bills of Inclosure. 
1792 — 40 1795 — 77 
1793 — 60 1796 — 72 
1794 — 74 1797 — 85 
(Appendix to the Lords’ Report on the resumption of cash pay- 
ments 1819, page 430). 
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of the cause of increased, rents, without seeking for .it. in, war 
demand, .or in the Bank restriction...,, But.the increased tillage, 
and a large importation combined, net wahestdingapendiiieem: 
harvest in 1797, to depress prices by. the: summer of 1798, 
And the process of refunding part of the gains of, the two pre- 
ceding years, by the agricultural.interest, was attended. with 
considerable suffering to that class, , Complaints were made in 
the newspapers of that time, of the inability of farmers, in 
many instances, to pay their rents-—those rents of course, which 
had been raised with the rise of produce... This. discourage- 
ment was immediately felt in a corresponding reduction of the 
number of Inclosure Bills, which having, in 1797, amounted 
to eighty-five in number, fell, in 1798, to forty-eight. 

“Can any coincidence of circumstances indicate morestrong- 
ly the relation of cause and effect, than the encouragement to 
increased tillage, in consequence of a succession of scarce years, 
and the cessation of that encouragement by the return of abun- 
dance ? 

** But the depression in this instance was not of long dura- 
tion ; for the season of 1799 opened with all its horrors to the 
community, and was the dawn of a fresh era of prosperity to 
the agriculturists, for it was followed in immediate succession 
by a season nearly equally deficient. The deficiency arising 
from these seasons is stated in the report of a Committee of the 
Commons upon the scarcity, and the means of remedying it, 
at somewhat under one quarter as relating to wheat; the defi- 
ciency of other grain appears not to have been qe So great 
as that of wheat. Applying, therefore, the same form of com- 
‘parison of the state of the agricultural interest in 180), in con- 
sequence of the two preceding years of dearth, and estimating 
‘the deficiency at one quarter, it will.stand thus: 

‘* If they had been of average produce, as that of 1798, they 

would have yielded, suppose 
8,000,000 quarters wheat, at 50s. 3d. * L.20,100,000 
but, being deficient one quarter, 
6,900,000 quarters yielded, at 104s. 4d, + - 31,300,000 
* “ The price of 1798. may be considered as perhaps somewhat 
too high for a point of comparison, because there had not been suffi- 
cient time for the restoration of a surplus, nor therefore for a subsi- 
dence to a fair level, after so great and recent a deficiency as that of 
1795. . 

+ “ The average price of wheat for 1800 and TS801 was 115s. 114., 
from which I have deducted 10 per cent. for the difference between 
paper and gold, an allowance more*than adequate to the actual de- 
preciation. é, 
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making a gross’ profit'of upwards of 11,000,000/. on wheat 
alone, and adding double that sum as the gain by the: propor- 
tionate advance of other’ produce, there will have been the e- 
normous sui of upwards of 33,000,000/. in each of the two 
years, su to the same deductions as in the preceding state- 
ment, and to a’ further deduction for the greater expense at 
which the harvests of 1799 and 1800, but particularly: the for- 
mer, were got in, compared with 1798. But, subject to all 
ible deductions, the nett profit divided among the farmers 
and landlords must have amounted to upwards of 15,000,000/. 
in each of the two years, on the average of which the high 
prices resulting from the deficient crops were realized. 
s* Was it to be wondered at, that, under these circumstances, 
there should be an eager resort of fresh capital to the land ? 
The impulse was irresistible, and consequently the number of 


Inclosure Bills increased rapidly. ‘The following are the num- 
bers :— 


1799 «. 68 

1800 .. 80 

1801 ... 122 
s¢ But, from the harvest of 180), which was abundant, coin- 
ciding with a large importation, prices declined progressively 


till the harvest of 1804. Of the distress arising from that fall 
of prices, which was not arrested by the renewal of the war in 
the spring of 1803, nor by an unprecedentedly large govern- 
ment expenditure, it is sufficient to give the reader an idea b 
referring him to the discussions in Parliament, which took place 
at the passing of the Corn Bill of that year. As the effect of 
the discouragement arising from that fall, the number of Inclo- 
sure Bills in 1804 suddenly fell to fifty-two, exactly one-half of 
what they had been in the year preceding. What connexion, 
therefore, can be thus far assumed between war demand or ex- 
Cornea and the encouragement to tillage, when in the very 
eight of the war, and coincidently with an enormous increase 
of expenditure, prices fell so much as to check the spirit of im- 
provement in so considerable a degree? In July 1804, the 
average price of wheat was as low as in July 1793; and if the 
harvest of 1804 had been as abundant as the harvests of 1813, 
1815, and 1820, have since been, I am perfectly satisfied that 
the Corn Bill of 1804 would have been found to be as ineffec- 
tual in preventing the farther fall, and thus remedying the dis- 
tress, as the Corn Bills of 1815 and 1822 have been. The 
crops of that year, however, proved to be deficient, and the 
impulse to a renewal of high prices continued as usual for 
VOL. XXIV. NO. 96. Gg 
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some|time beyond the immediate occasion, and: there was, of 
eourse,'2 revival of agricultural prosperity. in 

“The crops of the two succeeding years. were of ‘average 
produce, and with an importatiomin 1806 and 1807 to a very 
nioderate extent, prices: were drooping for cattle and every. de- 
scription of grain; and if the season of 1807 had proved to be 
oné of'general abundance, and the communication with the 
rest of Europe, and with the United States, had continued un- 
disturbed, there would have been a recurrence of distress to 
the landed interest, and a new Corn Bill, which is the general 
attendant on a fall of prices. 

* But at the close of 1807 arose the obstructions, which I 
have already noticed, to our intercourse with other countries, 
the extent of which, from the description that I have given of 
them, must be fresh in the reader’s mind. Previously to 1807, 
our communication with the. north of Europe and with the 
United States of America had been undisturbed, and the only 
obstruction, arising out of the war, to an importation, consisted 
in extra freight and insurance, amounting, on wheat, to about 
$s. to 5s. per quarter above what they usually are in time of 
peace. From 1793, therefore, down to 1806, when the ports 
were virtually open, the average price being mostly above the 
minimum of 54s., the importation, at the ordinary prices at 
which the continent is sup to be capable of raising corn 
and supplying it Sedetettiescnighes have been atquaied to be 
much larger than it was. * ’ 
.,,The importation was, indeed, on some occasions very 
largey but still, with a few exceptions, in no adequate propor- 
tion to the encouragement held out by the high prices in this 
country. The fact which accounts for this difficulty is import- 
ant, inasmuch as it explains what appears to have been a still 
greater difficulty among those who, neglecting the considera- 
tion of the effect of the seasons, have sought exclusively in the 
state of the enrrency, or in war expenditure, for the explana- 
tion of all the phenomena of high prices. 


..* “It is the more necessary to advert to the circumstance, that 
at least down to 1806 the sources of supply from abroad were open 
to ys at charges of importation not more than $s. to 5s. per quarter 
above those which are usually paid in time of peace from the Baltic ; 
because Mr Webb Hall stated in his pamphlet (page 98), that our 
agriculture languished from the period of the alteration of our corn 
Jaws'in 177%, until our ports became virtually closed in 1796; and 
he repeats that they were virtually shut from that time to 1813... By 
this he means that the sources of supply were closed against us by 
the war for the whole time. It is sufficient, however, to refer to tlie 
amount of importation from 1795 to 1806, to disprove this assertion.” 
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recurrence of unfavourable seasons in several other countries, 
during the greatest part of the interval between 1793 and 1607. 

* The continent of Europe was visited in 1794 and 1795 with 
a scarcity at least equal-in severity to that which prevailed here: 
in France the suffering from this cause, aggravated as it was by 
thé law of the maximum, amounted to a famine; and the rava- 
ges committed by the Hessian fly on wheat in America for 
several successive _s immediately preceding that period, pre-~ 
cluded the possibility of much relief from that quarter. * 

“1798, which in this country was a good season, was unfa- 
vourable, from excessive drought, in some parts of the north of 
Europe. 

‘1799 was, if possible, still more unpropitious on the Continent 
than it was here. 

* 1800 was indeed somewhat less unfavourable there than in 
this country, which accounts for our having been able to obtain 
so large a supply of foreign corn in 1800 and 1801. 

*¢ 1802 and 1808, which were years of fair avérage produce 
in this country, were unfavourable in the south of Europe. A 
better proof of this cannot be afforded than the circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the ports of this country were open a6 
what might seem tobe high prices, the importation was com~ 
paratively small. So great was the scarcity in Spain during 
those two years, that the price of wheat rose in the spring of 
1804 to nearly six times what it had been in 1800. 


“The medium price of the load of four funegas of wheat at the 
market of Medina di Rio Seco in Leon, which was in May 1800, at 
115 reals vellon, rose as follows:— 

y May, 1801, 172 reals vellon. 
1802, 263 
1803, 247} 
1804, 620.” 
(Appendix to Bullion Report, 1810, page 185.) 


‘** Thus there was no accumulation during the whole period in 
the sources of foreign supply. 

“In the years 1805, 1806, and 1807, it is probable that the 
very extensive scale of military operations in the north of Eu- 
rope interfered with the cultivation of corn, or, at least, with 
the bringing down of the usual quantities to the ports of the 


“« * Lord Sheffield stated in his speech, December 1795, that wheat 
at Philadiphia, in August of that year, was at 12s. 2d. sterling per 
bushel. ” 

Gg2 
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Baltic; and some of those ports, belonging to Prusia, fell into 
the hands of the French at the close of 1806. Accordingly, 
thongh our ports were open, and the expense of conveyance 
still moderate, the importations in 1806 ‘and 1807 were incon- 
siderable. 

‘< It was, in truth, scarcity operating in other countries ‘as well 
as in this, in advancing the price on the principle already 
stated, ina ratio much beveiet the degree of deficiency, that 
was the talisman which worked such miracles of prosperity to 
farmers and landlords. 

‘* After the close of 1807, however, there were intervals when 
the sources of supply of foreign corn were really shut against 
us; and, as those intervals coincided with a deficiency, greater 
or less, of our own crops, the effect on price of any supposed 
deficiency was calculated to be in a much greater ratio than it 
otherwise would have been. In the discussions, therefore, in 
Parliament, in the spring of 1808, on prohibiting the distillation 
from grain, one of the arguments most relied on was, that 
though the deficiency of the crops of 1807 was confined to those 
of spring corn and of potatoes, and might not, under other cir- 
cumstances, be calculated to create any alarm, the uncertainty 
of being able to obtain a supply from abroad rendered it expe- 
dient to husband our own resources. And so far the appre- 
hension was justified—whatever may be thought of the ex- 
pedience of the interference which was founded upon it; since, 
notwithstanding the advance which took place in the price of all 
kinds of grain in the spring of 1808, and the further rise which 
occured when the result of the harvest was known, the whole 
importation of foreign wheat and flour, in that year did not ex- 
ceed 41,388 quarters; while the exportation, probably to the 
Peninsula, amounted to 69,484 quarters. Freights eand in- 
surances had advanced extravagantly in the course of that year, 
and the license system had not yet been sufficiently organized 
to admit of extensive importations of any kind. 

“ The further advance in price, however, as a consequence 
of the bad harvest of 1809, the license system being by that 
time matured, induced a very large importation at the close of 
that year; and still greater supplies came forward in 1810. 
Our being able to get so large a supply arose, apparently, from 
the circumstance, that the seasons of 1808 and 809, which 
were unfavourable in this country, were not so on the Conti- 
nent, being an exception to the general observation of the ‘pre- 
valence of seasons of a similar description on the Continent 
with those in this country ; and wheat was particularly clieap in 
France in those two years. The great advance, therefore,’ i 
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the price here, and the cheapness abroad at that particular time, 
will serve to account for an importation on so large a stale as 
in 1809 and 1810, notwithstanding the very high freights and 
premiums of insurance which were then paid, and which, under 
other circumstances, would have amounted to a prohibition. 

«“ But, in 1811, the deficiency in this country, arising from the 
bad harvest of that year, coincided with deficient crops on the 
Continent, and particularly in France, where the price advan- 
ced nearly 200 per cent. above what it had been in 1808. 
High, therefore, as the price here was, wheat having advanced, 
on the average, in July 1812, to 140s. 9d., it was insufficient to 
cover the great expenses of importation, added to a relatively 
high price at the shipping ports: some of the ports in the Bal- 
tic moreover, were, during part of that time, in a state of 
siege, and were, consequently, wholly closed agaixist us as 
sources of supply. The quantity of foreign corn, accordingly, 
imported in 1811 and 1812, was very inconsiderable; the ba- 
lance of the importation of wheat having amounted to only 
92,478 quarters in 1811, and to 82,984 quarters in 1812. 

‘* The deficiency of our own crops was not so great in 1811 
and 1812, as in 1794 and 1795; or, again, in 1799 and 1800. 
It is clear, therefore, that the prices of 1811 and 1812 would 
not have been so high if there had not been a virtual exclusion 
of foreign supply, which rendered it necessary to eke out our 
own produce by economy; and this could only be effected 
through the medium of a relatively high range of prices. ‘The 
price of wheat was raised, in consequence, on the average of the 
Jive years ending in 1813, to no less than 106s. 1d. per quarter, 
subject to deduction for the difference between paper and gold. 

** It must be ohvious, without fatiguing the reader by a re- 
petition of calculations, that, applying the same rule of compa- 
rison, the effect of a succession of crops more or less deficient, 
in raising prices so much beyond the degree of defect, must 
have been to afford a great amount of gain to be distributed a- 
mong the agricultural classes. Independent of the encourage- 
ment arising from these profits, continued through so great ’a 
length of time, there was now a confidence, which had not be- 
fere existed, in the prospect of the continuance of them. ‘The 
average produce of five seasons was supposed to represent what 
would be the utmost that any five succeeding seasons were like-~ 
ly to yield; and as there was not, till the close of 1812, any 
appearance of a relaxation of the Continental system of: exchu- 
sion, a continued absence of foreign competition was fully anti- 
cipated, Under these circumstances, rents, upon the expira- 
tion of leases, were advanced in full proportion to the high 
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range of the prices of produce; and, in several instancés, they 
were raised to treble of what they had been in 1792. Every 
purchase of land previous to 1811, whether made with or with- 
out judgment, turned out favourably according to the then mar- 
ket rates; and it was supposed, in consequence, that mon 
could in no way be so profitably employed as in buying land. 
Speculations, Merdhots in land, or, as it is termed, land-jo 
bing, became general, and credit came in aid of capital for that 
purpose. A striking, but not, I believe, a singular instance of 
‘that description of speculation, was exhibited in the case of a 
petition lately presented to Parliament, representing that the 
petitioner had, in the years 181 and 1812, laid out 150,000/., 
partly his own and partly borrowed, in the purchase of land, 
which had since fallen so much in value, that he was ruined by 
the loss; praying, therefore, to be relieved, by what it has been 
‘the fashion to term an equitable adjustment of contracts, but 
which means, in reality, an indemnification for bad specula- 
tions. 

‘‘ The extension of tillage, and the application of fresh capi- 
tal to land already in cultivation, siiselehe in full proportion 


to the great gains derived from the produce at such high prices 
The number of inclosure bills was 


In 1808 * - 92 

1809 122 

1810 107 

1811 133 

1812 119 

1813 11 

1814 - - 112 
* The effect of a cultivation so extended was developed by 
‘the occurrence of three seasons, of which two, 1813 and 1815, 
were remarkably abundant, and one, 1814, a fair average. So 
great was the increase of produce thence resulting, that a fall of 
prices was inevitable, even supposing the war to have continued. 
A better proof of this cannot be adduced, than the fact, that a 
great fall did take place upon the occurrence of the first of 
these seasons of abundance, viz. 1813, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance, and even a great extension of war expenditure, and 
‘ notwithstanding a great rise in the price of gold; and that the 


« * I haye already given the number of inclosure bills down to 
1804; the number was 
In 1805 - - 71 
1806 - . 76 
1807 ° . 91 
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renewal, .of hostilities with France in.1816, accompanied by a 


government expenditure, on a larger scale than ever known, for 
the time it lasted, and by a great rise in the price of gold, could 
not,arrest the fall, which continued till 1816. The loss arising 
from. the fall in agricultural produce in that per.*d, compared 
with the highest level which it had attained in 1812 and 1813, 
has been computed, in the supplement to Mr Webb, Hall’s 
pamphlet, at 72,000,000/. per annum, which proves, as far as 
that authority goes, that my computation of the amount distri- 
buted, as gain upon agricultural produce during the rise from 
scarcity, is not overrated. ” 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Culture of Lucerne. By a Flemish Farmer of the 
Neighbourhood of Lisle. 
[Translated from the French.] 


Lucerne is sown among oats, and the oats are sown in the 
spring, upon land that had carried a crop of bread-corn the 
preceding autumn. 

The oats must be sown very thin, lest they should smother 
the lucerne, which should have room to spread itself without 
obstruction. 

A soil rather light is considered the best for lucerne. The 
oats are sown early in April, and, five or six days after, the 
seed of the lucerne is sown broadcast. 

Preparation of the Land.—The land is ploughed immediate- 
ly after harvest, which is in. August, and then harrowed seyeral 
times, so as to clear the soil of weeds. It is ploughed again ia 
September, and left in ridges, that it may be better exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere, and remains in that state till the 
following March, when it is again harrowed along and across, to 
draw out any. weeds which may have grown during the winter. 
In March, it gets a half- ploughing, that is, to the depth of only 
four inches, with a plough called the Brabant. The oats are 
then sown by the hand, in only about half the quantity used 
when this crop is cultivated by itself; and the harrows follow, in 
a direction across the field. Five or six days after, the lucerne 
is sown, and the land again harrowed, the harrow being drawn 
backwards, so as to cover the seed without allowing the tines to 
go too deep. 

Care must be taken not to apply more than half the full 
quantity of manure; for, if the land be too rich, the oats be- 
coming too luxuriant, will be laid, and will smother the lucerne, 
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The lucerne is preserved for five, six, or seven years after, 
and gives yearly three cuttings; the first about the middle of 
March in the following year; the second at tlie end of June; 
and the third towards the end of September. It is mown 
when. it rises ¢0 the height of from two feet ‘to two feet and a 
half, To maintain the lucerne during these six or seven years, 
it is necessary to manure the land in the following manner 
every year in February; the first manuring being given eleven 
months after it has been sown; and the manure applied is peat 
or turf ashes, at the rate of from fifty to sixty hectolitres * to the 
hectare, + which is to be renewed yearly, at the same season. 

We have said, that the land must be manured before bein 
sown with the oats. The kind preferred is that which is called 
the Flemish, which is a mixture of urine and_night soil, that 
has beén kept in a pit for some months. It is sometimes mixed 
with oil cakes or rape cakes. 

Some cultivators give only one ploughing in the autumn, 
after the preceding crop; but they are all at great pains to 
clear the soil completely of weeds and roots, and these are 
never to be seen upon land, which receives in that way, a kind 
of half fallow. 

The seed of the lucerne should not have.a strong smell : it 
must be well dried, and kept in that state. If it gets a little 
moist, it rots, and will-not grow. 

To sow a hectare with lucerne, requires 11 to 12 kilogram- 
mes. ‘The hectare is about 24 acres, the acre being 4046 
square metres, and the hectare 10,000. A kilogramme weighs 
about 23 libs. + 

We have said, that a light soil should be chosen: those of 
this country are in general deep and strong. What are called 
light, lie on a bed of shell-sand little consolidated, and are 
from two to three feet deep. 

The lands between the mountains and the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, are fit for yielding the same crops as 
the soils of Flanders, and in great abundance, if they are pro- 
perly chosen and well manured. § 


* Hectolitre, $.523 cubic feet. + Hectare, 2354 acres. 

+ Kilogramme, 2.243 lib. 

§ The French Consul at Edinburgh has ordered, amd just | receive 
ed, a quantity of the best seeds of Lucerne, from the neighourheod 
of Lisle, for 3 farmer of this country, who is to try this culture.—Con, 





Obstacles to Employment. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Obstacles to the increased Employment of the Peasaniry. 


{From an’ Essay on the’ Employment of the Poor, By Roserr A. Stayer 
Esq. London, 1822.] 


*¢ Havine endeavoured to show, in the foregoing pages, the 
probability of employment being increased by the augmenta- 
tion of national capital, likely to take place in time of peace; 
I shall proceed to try to point out some obstacles to the invest- 
ment of capital in agricultural pursuits, which tends to lessen 
the demand for country labourers. The best writers on politi- 
cal economy agree, that capital finds its way to the investment 
most beneficial to the owner and the country, unfettered by any 
restrictions, and unbribed by any direct encouragement, To 
remove obstacles to an equal distribution of capital, is, howe- 
ver, a very different measure; it is merely restoring things to 
their natural situation—to the situation in which they would 
have stood, had they never been meddled with. 

‘“‘ The profits of agriculture, it may be remarked, have gene- 
rally been overrated: few. farmers have made the wealth sup- 
posed. This is proved in some measure by the great distress 
which prevails among agriculturists. It is probable, that far- 
mers have not advanced in the use of the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life so fast as tradesmen, employing an equal capital. 
The one lives in a neighbourhood where he is, perhaps, watch- 
ed with some portion of jealousy; the other, residing in a town, 
and lost in the crowd, has little fear of superintendence. He 
makes an annual expedition to a watering-place, keeps his 
horse and gig, and joins his club at night, whilst no one re- 
marks his proceedings. 

‘“‘ Farming is become almost a science; and now, if not when 
Dr Smith wrote, to farm well requires more activity, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise, than is necessary to a tradesman of the 
same class. 

‘* Many persons, however, have not adverted tothe vast change 
which has taken place in the whole system of agriculture; and, 
measuring the situation of a practical agriculturist by the re- 
membrance of former times, they call out loudly against the 
luaury-of the age; as if in truth the intelligent farmer, of mo- 
dern days, would, could, or ought to live in the same way with 
his rustic ancestor, who toiled through wet fallows, at the tail 
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of his six-horse plough, and who was in no respect superior in 
intellect to the hind employed in his fields. 

‘‘ These narrow prejudices have had their effect on the minds 
of some landlords, who, indulging in a jealousy which was:un- 
worthy of them, have sought rather to depress than elevate the 
me upon whose shoulders they must themselves rise 
or fall. 

‘“ By these means the situation of a farmer has been rendered 
dess honourable and agreeable. Some capital has been diverted 
from the improvement of land, and the employment of the 


peasantry. * 
*‘ Poor Laws as they affect Agriculture. 


One of the chief impediments to agricultural investment is 
the poor-rate. This heaviest of all taxes is, for the most part, 
paid by land; personal property is exempt, and manufactories 
pay but a small portion, while they yield profit. 

‘* The evils of the present system have been so well pointed 
out elsewhere, that it will be unnecessary to dwell upon them 
here; I shall therefore only advert to the discouragement they 
give to agriculture: the poor-rates, on an average of three 
years to 1815, appear (according to the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Poor Laws) to amount to 2s. 6d. in the pound on real 

rt . 

“ We are familiar with this tax, or we should be astonished at 
its amount. What other species of property is there subject 
to a direct tax of 12} per cent. on the income which it yields? 

** Agriculture is not only discouraged by the amount of this 
tax, but also by its uncertainty. 

‘* In many parishes this burden depends, in great measure, on 
the prosperity of manufactures and commerce, which are af- 
fected by foreign politics, and other causes, over which the 
agriculturist has not the slightest control. 

‘‘] shall mention two cases, which frequently happen, to show 
the injustice of the present system. 

- §§ ist, If an improvident landowner possess a few acres in a re- 
mote corner of a parish, he may divide and subdivide them, 


«‘* The younger brothers of country gentlemen, or clergymen, 
are seldom brought up to agriculture as a profession ; though many 
of them engage in commercial or banking concerns. _ There seems 
however, no good reason why it should not be as honourable to 
deal in, and improve, the products of our native seil, as, to, import 
the sugars and rum of Jamaica, or to manufacture the. silks and 
cottons of India.” 
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allowing cottages to be built on each bit: the other parishion- 
ers will have to support the paupers who may spring up through 
his neglect. 

“¢dly, A large manufactory may be established on an acre or 
two of ground. The proprietor may hire many of the parish- 
ioners, who, with their children, will be brought up to the bu- 
siness. At first, perhaps, the manufactory flourishes, and all 
looks well; but, in a short time, the owner having gained a 
fortune, or having failed, or his lease being out, or the demand 
for his manufacture diminishing, he shuts up, abandons, or 
pulls down his manufactory; and the burden of supporting 
the old age of those whose youth and strength have been ex- 
hausted in his service falls upon the land, which cannot evade 


** Such a tax, so levied, pressing most heavily when the far- 
mer is least able to bear it, must necessarily prove an obstacle 
to the investment of capital in agriculture. 

“If, by industry and well-spent capital, the value and pro- 
duce of a farm is doubled, the poor-rate is doubled also; that 
is, the proprietor is to pay twice as much as his neighbours to- 
wards supporting the idle, because he has already expended 
twice as much in employing the industrious. 

‘ The effect of these rates in retarding agricaltural improve- 
ment must be very great, and every farthing so diverted to ‘o 
ther occupation is so much deducted from the wages of the la- 
bourer. In a former part of this little work, I have endeavour- 
ed to show that these poor-rates act as a bounty for low wages. 
These rates are paid in great part by agriculturists, whereas 
their effects in keeping wages nominally low are enjoyed by all. 
The landholder is saddled with this burden, not only in pro- 
portion to the diminished pay of his own workmen, but also 
that the manufacturer, the ship-owner, and the public creditor, 
may give less to the persons they employ. 

* It appears just, that those who have had the benefit of the 
labour of the poor in their youth and strength, should assist 
them (if necessary) in old age or sickness; yet the manufactur- 
ing poor of the country are, for the most part, aided by a rate 
laid on real property, to which manufacturing capital contri- 
butes but little, and from which it may altogether,.and at any 
‘time, escape, This seems primé facie, unjust! I shall endea- 
vour to show it is as impolitic as unfair. 

* As the manufacturing capitalist pays lower wages to his men, 
he can,’ of course, afford to sell his manufactures at a cheaper 
rate to the consumer: and as the sale and demand will be greut- 
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et at' these artificially low prices, * much capital will be attract- 
ed to this kind of investment, and a'greater number of persons 
will be thus employed. 

* This bounty, paid on the increase of manufacturing (and 
therefore uncertain) employment, does not benefit the master 
manufacturer, or increase his gains; for there cannot be two 
rates of profits in the same country; and if his gains were, on 
an average, higher than the ordinary profit of stock, capital 
would flow to that investment, till the interest he received was 
reduced to a par with what other capital yielded. The poor- 
rates, therefore, do not benefit the manufacturing capitalist. 

** This bounty, paid by land to force workmen to manufac- 
tures, does not augment, but, on the contrary, diminishes, the 
sum of employment in the country; for the increase of employ- 
ment is regulated chiefly by the increase of capital ; and it is an 
axiom in political economy, that capital increases most rapidly, 
when left to the direction of the proprietor. But the Poor 
Laws interfere with this natural direction, and offer a bounty 
on manufacturing investments, pro tanto, retarding the aug- 
mentation of capital and employment ; and thereby depressing, 
instead of benefiting, the labouring classes. 

** As agricultural occupation is, of all others, that most con- 
ducive to the health and happiness of the poor, this large boun- 
ty + is a tax laid upon the best and steadiest of all employ- 
ments, the amount of which is offered to extend that species of 
Jabour in which wages are fluctuating, and ‘the occupation com- 
paratively unhealthy. ¢ Is not this impolitic as well as unjust ? 


‘*** As the country will on the whole be poorer, for paying wages 
through the costly and clumsy channel of the poor-rate; the power 
of consumption and expenditure, even in manufactures, will pro- 
bably be diminished within the kingdom; but they will be forced 
abroad at a cheaper rate by means of this bounty !—Yet of all 
‘branches of trade, the export of British manufactures should not 
be artificially extended: because its amount, almost its existence, 
depends on the prosperity of foreign states, and the caprice of their 
governors, who are continually placing heavy duties on these im- 
ports, not for the sake of raising taxes only, but with the avowed 
intention of excluding our productions, to encourage their own.” « 

‘«« + If the wages of manufacturers were directly made up by a 
rate upon land, agriculture would lose exactly the amount of the 
bonus thus given to favour manufactures ; but to this is superadded, 
at, present, the litigation and expense of indirectly paying this bonus 
through the pauper system—which increases the amount very con- 
siderably.” 

* + It seems a necessary consequence of the gradual’ increase of 
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« A gradual but radical alteration in the management of the 
poor, as hinted at in the Report of the Committee, would do more 
to augment the employment, and increas: the comfort of the 
peasantry, than any scheme that could be devised. Nor can 
any time be more propitious for such a change, than when the 
demand for workmen is likely to increase in the country, and 


when the change in the currency has, for a time, increased the 
rate of wages. 


“ Tithes. 


“ Tithes have a direct tendency to repress agricultural im- 
provements, and thereby lessen the demand for labourers. 

‘“‘ If tithes are gathered in kind, a large portion of the straw 
is carried off. This exhausts the soil, and checks future exer- 
tions. There can be little doubt, now our Legislature has time 
to turn to internal regulations, but that some plan might be de- 
vised to do away with a mode of collecting a revenue, which 
diminishes the nett receipts, harasses the persons who pay, and, 
by retarding improvement, diminishes employment. 

“ Tithes, the property of laymen, are daily passing into the 
hands of those whose estates are subject to them. Sometimes 
they are sold for money, and sometimes exchanged for land. 

‘¢ It is difficult to perceive why this last equivalent might not, 
under proper regulations, be accepted for the tithes of the 
clergy. In new enclosures this is frequently the case, If an 
enabling statute was passed, not compelling, but legalizing such 
exchanges, under provisions so that the property of the Church 
should not be injured, might we not safely leave the matter to 
the good sense and mutual interest of the parties ? 


“ Expense of Enclosure Acts. 


« Another clog upon agricultural speculations, is the expense 
of every enclosure act. If a man wishes to invest his capital in 
a manufacturing concern, he has no such obstacle thrown in 
his way. 


a country, in wealth and population, that a larger proportion of its 
inhabitants should be employed in manufacturing, and- therefore less 
steady and healthy occupations! But it is not necessary that this 
tendency should be aided by a bounty, paid by one class of the com- 
munity, to,enable the consumer of a manufacture to pay less than 
its, natural price! If indeed the consumer paid (as in justice he 
ought) adequate wages in the price of the commodity, the evils a+ 
rising from the uncertainty of the occupation would be compensated, 


and its unhealthiness greatly mitigated by the additional comforts’ 
such wages would afford!” 
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«© & general enclosure act, enadiing the: proprietors: of com- 
mons'to enclose, and in a clear manner specifying the requisite 
forms to be attended-to at the quarter-sessions of the county, 
would more encourage the employment of the peasantry, than 
any plan for a parish farm, or other public institution; whieh, 
in fact, merely diverts so much capital from a better and more 
profitable occupation. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


The English Poor-Laws. 


[From a Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning. By a Select Vestry- 
man of the Parish of Putney. 1823.) 


Tus Letter may be divided into two parts, of which the first 
eontains a vigorous defence of the principle of the English 
Poor- Laws, and the second points out the abuses which occur 
im their administration, with the very successful attempts made 
by this writer and his colleagues of the Vestry to remedy these 
abuses. Under their management, the rates had been reduced 
more than one’ half within the four years ending with 1822, and 
this without availing themselves of the low prices of corn, to re- 
duce the allowances to those of the paupers, whose circum- 
stances were not changed in other respects. Yet it seems 
pretty certain, that this fall of prices must have greatly facili- 
tated their plans of economy ; and therefore, that a consider 
able proportion of the reduction in their expenditure must be 
ascribed to this cause. At the same time, it would appear that 
a corresponding reduction had not taken place, within the same 
period, in the rates of the neighbouring parishes, so that much 
still remains to be accounted for by the more vigilant system of 
this Vestry. 

The following passages exhibit a state of things to which we 
are fortunately strangers in this part of the Island; but may 
afford some useful hints to many of the English parishes: In 
so far, indeed, as regards management only, every one con- 
cerned in the executive department of the Poor-Laws ought to 
peruse this writer’s statements with attention; but we think it 
not well judged in him to have said so much in favour of ‘the 
general principle, as the singularity of his opinions on this 
poitit, without aiding the cause he supports, may tend to bring 
his statements into some disrepute with those who might be be- 
nefited by them. 
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§*§ I have now to advert to a class of paupers who. are'to be 
found: in every parish, whose applications it is more diffieult 
either to satisfy or parry, than any other that can be made to 
an overseer. Every gradation of distress arising from impor 
tency must be adequately relieved; but how is the application 
of a man, who throws himself on the parish for support, on the 
alleged plea of want of employment, which he is both able and 
willing to undertake, to be met? Such a man may appear to 
be the victim of a state of society which he had no concern in 
producing, and which he has not the power to alter. His ap- 
plication may excite a mingled feeling of pity and mortification. 
An able-bodied man, doomed to reluctant idleness and unwill- 
ing dependence on parish relief for support, would be a truly 
pitiable object ; and an overseer must be mortified when com~ 

elled to prostitute his funds to the support of such a character. 
Bat this, like all other difficulties that originate in, or depend 
upon, human arrangements, will lose its importance and abate 
of its terrific aspect, in proportion as we take a closer view of 
it, An officer who relieves, without thorough investigation, 
fails in the most important part of his duty; and a parish which 
tolerates such a lax administration of its affairs, runs a risk of 
suffering a perversion of its funds from their legitimate object; 
but, upon inquiry, it will generally be found, that applicants of 
this stamp are either absolute impostors, or are reduced to the 
destitute condition in which they appear by circumstances that 
depend upon themselves, and not by any municipal regulations, 
or the existing supply of employment. A civil, industrious, 
and honest labourer is too valuable a subject to an employer ta 
be found in this humiliating predicament. But there are some 
whom sheer aversion to labour will induce to prefer the most 
disgraceful dependence, to any comfort or respectability which 
industry can procure; some, for whom the alternation of idle- 
ness. and occupation has more charms than a monotonous life of 
constant employment; and others, whom loss of character has 
deprived of all chance of work where they are known. The 
growth of this species of population, in itself a nuisance, an ex- 
erescence preying on the vital principle of the body politic, is 
promoted and insured by any facilities which the ignorance, 
timidity, or credulity of an overseer may afford for obtaining 
relief. | The general laws of population are as applicable to this 
pernicious order of men as to any other; they multiply or di- 
minish in proportion to the encouragement they meet. with, 
To them, as, a class of paupers, attaches this peculiarity, that 
the term, adequate relief, is inapplicable to their, wants; for 
whatever is administered to their necessities, or yielded to, thiir 
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impor tunities, is wasted on the sapport of spontanéduy'taziness 
whilst many really meritorious pan es ii hele nition bys 
their feelings outraged, their comforts abridged, aiid theit inde- 
pendence endangered, by being obliged to contribute towards 
the support of a set of men bettet characterized ‘as hardened, 
obtrusive, voluntary mendicants, than as parish poor. «~**?) 
«¢ Of this order we had, I think,’ in Putney, more than“otir 
fair proportion even for this elptabodttiond, with all the'ge- 
nuine characteristics of the species in full perfection ; and whilst 
they were idle dependants on the parish funds, many fion- 
parishioners were in constant employment in the place. ~ Advite 
and remonstrance in cases of delinquency of any sort were not 
Mmeconsistent with our plan. ‘The vestry endeavoured to impress 
them with an idea of the disgraceful condition to'which loss of 
character had reduced them, and ‘offered to introduce them to 
work, which, if cheerfully accepted and assiduously pursued, 
would enable them, as day-labourers, gradually to slide into the 
best employment of the parish. They resolutely refused all 
employment at the ordinary wages of the place; and when it 
was stated to them that they would have no-alternative but to 
accept the offer that was made them, or to starve, the vestry 
was reminded, with an amusing arcliness, by one who had not 
been,a fortnight out of gaol, that there'was yet another resource 
for men of their stamp. Bowing to his superior knowledge in 
these matters, the vestry stood corrected, and felt, that with 
enemies of such high pretetisions, they had no choice* but to 
take the field. They as little dreamt, indeed, of submitting to 
this kind of extortion as to anyother, and that théy'successfally 
_ resisted it their evidence is, that the total amount of their dis- 
-bursements under that head of expenditure has not ‘aniounted, 
during the two years ending at Easter 1822, to five pounds. 
‘The means they adopted for: supporting the patient; and the 
‘specific they used for curing his disorder, was labour. I am 
“able to state, that the labour was productive, and’ did not sen- 
* sibly interfere with the established occupation of any parishioner. 
~ Proposals were made to the inhabitants generally to remove! by 
S heetbartirs any rubbish,’ stones, dung, sand, gravel; or any 
“other bulky and ponderous substance which aa be ‘required 
.. to, be transported ffom one place to another. terms asked 
“of the Som peda were the sum which would be paid for the’ re- 
‘moval of any given quantity of the article in’ the ordinary’ mode 
Be notes and carts. It was not lotig before considerable’ com- 


‘missjons were received for the conveytnce ‘of gravel’ from a 

‘  heoitihg common, both from private individuals, and from 

* ‘the surveyors of the roads. The proposal made to the patipers 
{ 
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was, that they. should work by the. piece, and be paid for the 
measured quantity they should deliver at the sonichuenl place ; 
thus ayoiding the necessity of constant superintendence to’ se- 
eure the, performance of a reasonable quantity of labour, and 
to prevent waste on the road. The work was considered dis- 
graceful, and the remuneration offered, which would enable a 
man to,earn about three-fourths of the pay of a respectable day- 
urer inthe ordinary course of employment in the neigh- 
bourhood, was not sufficient to compensate for this objection. 
The offer was rejected by the paupers, and inadequacy of pay- 
ment alleged as a reason. Upon having recourse to the ultima 
ratio.of overseers, an appeal to the magistrates, the vestry 
found themselves worsted. Assured of the propriety, and not. 
despairing of the possibility, of ultimately carrying their plan 
into execution, they submitted to a reversal of the natural order 
of things; and appealed from the judgment of the magistrates 
to the sense (the sense of A of the paupers; they of- 
fered them their own terms. Their ik was double the 
sum that had been offered, and with these terms the vestry com- 
pies. They then undertook the work, and, as voluntary la- 
urers, earned twenty-four shillings per week for the space of 

a fortnight. Upon presenting a proof of this to the magis- 


trates, and representing the probable effects it m ight have, upon 


the regular labourers of tlie parish, the vestry had no difficulty 
in obtaining that acquiescence and support which the embar- 
rassment occasioned by the novelty of their scheme, had, in the 
first instance; denied aan. The pay was immediately réedticed 
to a sum per square.yard, which would enable an able-bodied 
man to earn about ten or twelve shillings per week; and un- 
employed men had no other means of, obtaining support from 
the parish, Asa man’s earnings at this business were material- 
ly affected by the condition of the roads, it was found necessary 
to establish a scale of payment, graduated according to the state 
of the weather; and single men were placed on a lower scale 
than that of men with families. As the sum received was fixed, 
and the sum paid variable, for the conveyance of the gravel, it 
preecned that sometimes more was paid, sometimes less, for 
the r than it cost, but the balance at the end of the year 
was not.against the parish. When the roads were in good or- 
der,, and. the pay in. consequence reduced, and the men disco- 
yered that the consumer was paying more than they were allow- 
ed for the work, they, were anxious to take the job into, their 
ewn-hands; but such proposals were rejected, and they were re- 
minded that the work was offered to them, not imposed upon 
them, .and thatthey might withdraw from it whenever they 
VOL. XXIV. NO. 96. Hh — 
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pleased, The object. of the vestry. was. not to.employ. them, for 
a continuance; but, while. relieving the parisly fromthe. 
of their maintenance,, to force. them. to. seek, employment,for 
themselves, and to be content..with the average; wages of the 
neighbourhood. eet at o 

. *. When neither money nor. other means.of support could be 
obtained: wythout labour, and the choice was; only between work 
and, starvation, the election was soon made., Necessity com- 
pelled the unemployed to apply for barrows; and the system of 
remuneration, which rewarded them only in proportion to the 
work performed, and in. which there could be neither deception 
nor imposition, stimulated the most reluctant to sufficient exer- 
tion. It was soon found, that the most determined profligacy, 
the most confirmed habits of idleness. and drunkenness, wou)d 
yield tothe barrow system; and the condition of a day labourer,: 
in the ordinary walks of employment, came to be sincerely en- 
vied.. But, though weary of gravel. wheeling, the ground was 
so occupied, that it was long before many of them could fimd 
any other occupation, 

** When all other means of procuring subsistence, except la- 
bour, had fajled,—when even that mysterious resource; to which 
allusion had been made, could. not.be resorted to, they endea~ 
voured, by representing themselves as the unhappy victims of a 
prefererce given to non-parishioners, to perspade the vestry .to 
open the eyes'of the parishioners to their:own interest, and ad- 
vise them to.abandon that mistaken. policy which led them to. 
give encouragement to, these favoured strangers, and leave the, 
natives a burden to the poor- rates... To, this application the an- 
swer was, that:no such interference could be used, till such in- 
terference would be unnecessary, that. is, till, by superior ho- 
nesty, civility, and industry, the; natives could command. that 
nlirias. which they now begged asa favour. Time, how- 
ever, and the reformation which. was wrouglit in. their behaviour 
by this discipline, recommended them all,to other.masters, and 
few of them, who got into more reputable employment,, were 
ever found chargeable with either incivility or idleness;, Ocea-. 
sionally a man, from want of other: employment, would. be, 
thrown back upon the parish ;, but then, when the system was. 
established, and the evil ina great measure cured, ‘the vestry, 
would, aecording to the character of the applicant, offer-hiw;a 
barrow, or relax the severity. of .their regulations in bis|faveu, 

give him alittle temporary relief in moneys) 9.6) coi rou! 

& When they quitted our service, it, was.not always shat they 

k leave. in the most courteous.way. . One, instead) of returnr ; 


o«* 


ing his. bart w,in the, evening to. the. depdt,, would telegraph: 
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his intentions to ‘us by'suspending it from the top of one ef 
the trees; which form the ornament and distinction of Putney 
among’ British villages; another would contrive to have the 
unconscious object of his hatred crushed to atoms by the wheel 
of some brewer’s dray, in the gorge of a lane, which is the dis- 
gtace’of'2' place’ of such constant traffic and thoroughfare ; and 
a third, ‘less scientific in his style of communication than the 
one, and disdaining the underhand method of the other, would 
adopt the ordinary course on such occasions, and (to use his 
own phrase) speak his mind. Such conduct, however, was 
never visited by ‘any species of punishment. By being relieved 
from the trouble of providing for such a man’s support, we 
were amply compensated for his parting compliment of ‘incivi- 
lity or mischief. ‘The machinery of the system was calculated 
to generate so much resentment, that it was thought wise, on 
all occasions, to allow a large conductor to carry off its ebulli- 
tions. It was expected that much patience and forbearance 
would be necessary, in order to bring to a successful issue an 
attempt to thwart the inclinations of men bred in idleness and 
diaotdes, and confirmed in their irregular and pernicious ha- 
bits by indulgence. We had no occasion to direct the labour 
of our men to any other employment than that of wheeling 


avel; but in other parishes, where there is a want either of 
fhis particular material, or of purchasers of it, a substitute for 
it will readily be found by a man of resources. The principle 
on which we acted may be applied to the transport of any 
other article, or to digging ground, or, in fine, to any speciés 


of labour, for the performance of which no particular skill or 
previous habits are requisite; to the execution of which, every 
one, who labours under no mental or bodily disability, is com- 

tent. ‘To whatever object, however, the labour is directed, 
it is indispensably requisite that it be performed by the great or 
the piece, as it is called, and not by the day; and that the re 
muneration be below the average wages of ordinary labour in 
the neighbourhood. It is customary in some places to employ 
men of this description as day labourers, without any inspec- 
tion, in repairing the highways, or in other similar work. But 
a scheme of this sort is worse than useless‘ it confirms the pau- 
persin their idle habits. It is little less than a sinecure ap- 
pointment to men whose crime is laziness, and to whom ‘com- 
pulsory labour would be the severest punishment. It is nei- 
ther more nor less than an artificial and indirect, and, at the 
sditie time, a most expensive mode of maintaining them out of 
the poor-rates. Applying their labour to objects that do not’ 
require it, will indicate a de “ of weakness and embarrass 

2 
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ment on the part of the parish, at which they will rejoice; nor 
can a plan of supporting them, without forcing them to any 
inconvenient degree of mental or bodily exertion, ever induce 
them to acquire those qualities which alone, can recommend 
them to other masters. 

‘‘ The utter inutility of employing paupers on the roads:with- 
out any superintendence, as to the main object of its adoption, 
the correction of idle habits and of indifference to character, 
may be illustrated by an occurrence which I know to have hap- 
pened to two gentlemen travelling on horseback in an agricu 
tural country. No human being but themselves. was visible, 
when on a sudden, roused by the sound of the hoofs, 

‘ On right, on left, above, below, 
* Sprung up at once the lurking foe, ’ 

« armed with spades, rakes, pickaxes and other implements for 
repairing roads, and commenced operations with a vigour which 
indicated a determination to redeem lost time. On seeing this 
subterranean-like host emerge, one of the travellers, recollecting 
the most striking incident of a favourite poem, turned to his 
companion and exclaimed, 

‘ These are Clan-Alpin’s warriors true, 
* And Saxon,—TI am Roderick Dhu.’ 

"These men, as they themselves said, were working for the 
overseers, and a neighbouring town, which acknowledged a pa- 
rental connection with this lazy detachment in ambush without 
a sentinel, claimed the merit of this lucky contrivance for fur- 
nishing the means of subsistence to the unemployed, without en- 
couraging idleness. 

‘In my own neighbourhood, it often happened to me to 
pass through a parish where a disorderly gang of paupers were 
employed, by the day, on the parish account, in digging gra- 
vel, without the formality of superintendence. So: little had 
labour impaired the strength of their arms or blunted the 
sharpness of their intellects, that few travellers could pass by 
without being assailed by either their stones or their wit; and, 
from the sulky resentment with which both these modes’ of at- 
tack were received, they seemed to hit-as hard with the’ one as 
with the. other. ” 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


A Winter Visit to a Setiler near Quebec, 


{From Travels in ‘America. - By Joux M. Duxcax, A.B. Glasgow, 1825.) 


* Tur ride to Montmorenci was a summer excursion. I 
shall now present you with a winter one, from which I have 
just returned. ‘The gentleman who procured me the introduc- 
tion to the Ursuline Convent, has lately begun to clear some 
jand upon the bank of the river Jacques Cartier, about cighteen 
miles from Quebec. | Here he has stationed a farmer and his 
family, who have recently emigrated from Ayrshire; and a few 
days ago, he invited me to accompany him on a visit to them. 
The weather has been for some time broken and unpleasant, 
such as [I understand is generally experienced here at the com- 
mencement of winter, rain and snow, thaw and frost, following 
close upon each other. Although he warned me, however, that 
the road was bad, and that nine miles required to’ be performed 
on foot through the woods, the desire of seeing the new settle- 
ment prevailed, and I agreed to bear hitn company. 

“* We equipped ourselves for the expedition with Canadian 
moccassins, which had been previously saturated with fish ‘oi: 
they are much easier for the feet than either boots or shoes, ard 
have a flap which embraces the ancle, and is tied round it with 
athong. Along with these we wore each two pair of stockings, 
My companion bound a military sash round his waist, and I sup+ 
plied the want of it with a silk handkerchief, 

“© The first half of our journey, which we performed in a ca- 
lash, was to the Indian village of Lorette, upon the bank of 
the St Charles, about nine miles from Quebec. About 250 of 
the once powerful Huron tribe, have been long domiciliated 
here, aud have adopted the religion, and, to a considerable ex 
tent, the language of the French Canadians. ‘Thereis a church 
in the village, and a priest resides near it, who, it+is said, has 
considerabie influence among the natives in preventing dissipa- 
tion. He will not allow any of them to keep a tavern; Fat 
they are not prevented from affording travellers shelter and 
food, when they require it. 

‘6 We drove to the door of Monsieur Etienne, one of their 
chiefs, with whom my conductor*was acquainted, and obtained 
from Madame a most comfortable basin of broth, very much 
resembling what we are so fond of in Scotland. Mingled sleet 
and rain had driven in our face all the way from Quebec, and 
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I was already sonked to the skin: I> therefore gladly availed 
myself of Madame Etienne’s kitchen’ five to dry'my coat. 

‘ The parlour in which the broth) was served to. us; ‘was'a 
pretty spacious room, with a stove; ‘sofa, ‘and the other ‘usual 
articles of furniture. ‘Two little bed-rooms opened-from it, 
with sashed doors; the beds were hung with white curtains; the 
coverlets of white cotton, and all arranged with the utmost 
neatness. Every thing about the house was orderly and com- 
fortable. It is exceedingly rare, indeed, ‘to meet with a\coun- 
try inn, either in Canada or the United States; half so inviting 
in its aspect as this poor Huron’s habitation. Monsieur Etienne 
js an old man, but vigorous and active; it was’ bot lately ‘that 
he returned from a hunting excursion of more than a thousand 
miles into the woods, Madame appears toxbe ony we | 
younger; she was employed embroidering moceassins, | Bot 
speak French fluently. They retain the Indian shape ‘of their 

arments, but the materials were of good broad eloth,' andthe 
fady wore a good many silver ornaments. pea 

© We were now to commence the walking part of our ex- 
cursion, and engaged a young Indian to accompany us, named 
Paul, who carried our well-stocked wallet upon his back. ‘The 
contents of the knapsack, however, were not all for our own 
use; my conductor was conveying with him some supplies’ for 
the larder of his settlers. | Paul was a vigorous young man a- 
bout six feet high, dressed in a frock coat, leggens and moccasr 
sins, with a hatchet stuck under his sash. . 

‘Our walk through the woods was fatiguing and unpleasant. 
The passage, for it could not be called’ a road, had been. cut 
only two years before, and the rain had fallen so copiously, 
that we frequently sunk in bogs and quagmires nearly to the 
knee, For a time the oil with which my moccassins were im- 
pregnated resisted the water, but by and by I sunk so: deep 
that dry feet were out of the question. The rain and snow'con- 
tinued for about half an hour after we started, but towards the 
afternoon ceased. Two or three huts occupied by new’settlers 
ocgurred at intervals; and in one place we found them busily 
employed in felling the trees. Ata mountainstream, which caine 
brawling down through the forests, we reached a small saw- 
mill, which has been erected for the benefit of the: settlers’: it 
was of very humble dimensions, in comparison of Mr’ Paterson’s 
at Montmorenci, and had but ‘one blade. About threemiles 
beyond this we reached ‘ Riverside,’ as my friend’ ‘has-very 
ga named it; where we found the settler and: his’ fa- 
mily, in a very comfortable wooden house of’ two apartments, 
rain sashed windows, a large stove in the kitchen, :\and) many 
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otherconyeniences, which could not have beon.so seon.acquif- 
ed had.he been obliged to. struggle through, like. many» poar 
emigrants, with,no.resources but his ows. “Three Indians were 
assisting him.in clearing the land; and we saw. several ystacks 
of grain, some of which were the second, and others the first 
ROPCisiiss siilw «isis dew 
“The Indians \handle the axe with great dexterity in, felling 
trees.) They-attack.the trunk abont three feet from the ground, 
making: the lower sidc of the gash exactly horizontal, and) the 
' upper inclining to. it at about an angle of forty-five. The chips 
ave struck off from the upper surface; and in consequence of 
their inclination to the grain of the wood, fly off with , rapidity 
before.the edge of the axe. One of them will,cut down. thege 
or four large trees, before a couple of carpenters with a saw 
could manage one. ‘ iO" 
‘* The Jacques Cartier is at this spot about 130 yards wide, 
and is navigable up. and down for nearly twenty miles... Below, 
however, falls and rapids cut off the communication, so, that 
the settlers have not the advantages which a navigable stream 
would afford them, to.carry their produce to Quebec... A.few 
small islands occupy the centre of the river; and sbe' opposite 
bank. swells pretty rapidly up. into a considerable mountain.;,, 
‘* There was nothing very new to be seen, at ,this.,‘,lodge jin 
the vast wilderness ;’ but its situation showed something, ot: the 
character of that life to which thousands are annually betaking 
themselves; many of them sadly ignorant, 1 am afraid, of the 
hardships and difficulties against which they have to struggle, 
and the utter exclusion to which they must in general . subuiit, 
from all the comforts of civilized society. Lonely, howevety.as 
this eottage was, surrounded with dense forests, and very yoan 
to be enveloped in the snows of a Canadian winter, with an.at- 
snosphere sometimes cold enough to freeze the mercury of the 
Abermometer, it might be said to know nothing of seclusion, 
jn comparison of many of the thousand huts which in the more 
remote regions of this vast continent are buried in. the, woods. 
Wei'passed two,or three log-houses before we reached this one ; 
and at alittle distance, on the opposite bank .of the. stream 
there are one or.two more. ‘The distance from Quebee¢ alse is 
but trifling; and in winter, when the snow. is on .the groung, 
the sleigh or carriole will fly across the intervening space in 
three.or,four hours. . Yet, after all, what.a pitiable Jife, awaits 
them during the long winter months! The ground completely 
Jocked| ap, :field labour totally suspended, the, cold se, intense 
shat, unless. they:are wrapped in furs, it is impossible to stit out 
without bring frost-hittcn; and no, adequate employment within 
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doots to‘oceupy' their’ attention: Whatccam the man smdhis: 
wife withtheir three children do, during the long winter! morithe, 
but hang’ over the fire in torpid inactivity, eating, sleeping, and 
truiel ‘ ‘sighing for'spri ? tk 20UR8qNODO Sd? bsnobas 
'Phis is bad enough ybut to be buried in the boundless’ fo» 
rests of the inland country must be still worse. ‘Our Ayrshire’ 
friend is at least within teach ‘of his fellow-creatures if he shoiild 
néed their aid, and of some of the comforts of ‘life, if he ‘has 
wherewith to ‘purchase them. But the backwoodsman;’ who 
buries himself in the pathless savannas or drearier forests of the 
western country, a hundred miles from a sur ‘andtwo or 
three hundred miles from a church, with his thousand acres of 
land untenanted by a human being but those in his‘own hat, is: 
strely an object of pity to the poorest inmate of an hospital or 
a workhouse. He may retain as many of the characteristics of 
humanity as to come within the letter of the schoolmen’s defini- 
tion; animal dbipes implume; but, should he not fall a victim te 
copperheads; ‘bears, ‘broken limbs, or swamp fevers, what “has 
he that the poorest need covet? He may ‘manage ‘to raise’ us 
mach wheat and Indian corn as will satisfy the cravings of hun-' 
ger, and perhaps procure him once a year clothes for himself: 
and his family; he may shoot wild animals to make cords of 
their sinews, candles of their fat, and shoes of their skins; but 
he is absolutely excluded from: human society, and a stranger 
to all the relations, duties and comforts which are connected 
with it. His children grow \up' without instruction, ignorant 
of their duty to God and to man. In the monotonous same- 
ness’ with which time passes, he loses reckoning of the days of 
the! week, or, should he remember the return of the First Day, 
in all probability he disregards it; he has scarcely a single mo 
tive for action superior to those which impel the inferior» ani- 
mals, nor is he animated by any hope beyond the anticipations 
of the merest physical gratifications. ‘Fhe hog that» burrows 
beside him for acorns, has scarcely a less intellectual existence. 
s¢ It may be said of some who betake themselves to this: life, 
that it was an involuntary choice, and that stern necessity drove 
them to it. Of a few this may be correct, but of comparatively 
few.; ‘Those whose resourses are most exhausted, in general 
find:a refuge nearer to the abodes of man, where perhaps they. 
obtain a smaller portion of ground, but where at least:they:aré 
far less excluded trom civilized life. Those who select the: west» 
ern wilderness, have been in general men who were enjoying a 
moderate, and sometimes a liberal share of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, but who were the dupes of discontented potitical prin+ 
ciples, or unde desires of increased «substance... We: hive 
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hedréof many in: onr.own) déuntry, es their 
femities.in ay and: com — NAY, (aD a 
mhulating a moderate independence; who, notwithstanding, :a-i 
bandoned the occupations at which: they had saipubainentle etal 
cofiverting all their;ptoperty into money, brought: it out! here 
omnes oat ee n Groos basiat odt Yo eleot 
As night-came.on,, it to suggest some consideration, 
as.to where-we ‘should, sleep. . ‘This, however, I soon found; 
puvaled: nobody but myself. The arrangements were very sim-~ 
ple; easily, contrived, and speedily executed. The. kitchen of; 
the house, probably ten or twelve feet square, was as yet the, 
only apartment that was tenantable; for a deep excavation had; 
been made in the other, in which to protect the winter's, provir: 
sion from frost, and ne dloor had, aa: yet been Jaid over it. >A 
wooden bedstead. which had: been erected in the kitchen, as the 
family dormitory, was assigned ‘tothe: landlord and «myselfia. 
shake-down, as we should call it at home, contained the farmer, 
his (wife, .and- their three children; while. ‘Paul..and) the other, 
three Indians took. each a billet of wood ‘as a pillawy, and, »wrap-i 
ping their blankets round them,.stretched themselves’ on the 
oor,” , , ate ae ' ia Hine * 
‘ tos 214 lyopee 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Directions for Boiling Potatoess:\) !' si diiw 


‘ 


We copy the following from the Irish Farmer’sJournal, w very: 
good authority on such a subject ; and: hope it may be. usefal-im 
such a season as this, when a large proportion of the potato crop 
is likely to turn out of but indifferent quality. bavi 

Hew to boil Potatoes nicely without waste.— Seldom do we sce 
potatoes well cooked, and still seldomer do we see them cooked 
without waste. By the following directions, both ends will-be 
attained. Choose your potatoes of equal size, and put:them 
into @ saucepan or pot without a hid; with no more water thah 
is swflicient to:\cover them ; more would only’spoil them, ‘asthe 
potatoes themselves, on being boiled, yield a considerable por 
tion! of water. By being boiled in a vessel without: a lid, the 
do not crack, and all waste is:prevented.' After:the water is 
come netrly to-boily peur ‘it off, and replace the hot’ by: cold 
water, into whieh throw a‘ good portion of salt. The cold water 
sends the heat from the surface to the heart of the ‘potato, ‘and 
makes it meéaly:. Like all other vegetables, theyare improved 
by being /boiled. with. salt, which ought not, therefore, tobe 
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spared, and it.can well, be, afforded, now, even bythe: poorest, 
since, the abolition of the salt tax,, ‘The, only: proper test of their 
peine. one enoygh, is. trying them with,a fork,,, When they,are 
boiled witha lid, crackipg /is, usually considered as the test of 
their being done enough; but they, will ofien, crack, when: they 
are.quite raw in the heart. After straining off the watéry.they 
sould be allowed to stand ten or, fifteen minutes,on the fixe, to 
UT¥s | 7 stk 1 ¥ISy 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE: 


Lime applied to Wheat Crops as.a Top-dressing, considered asia 
Preventive of Mildew. 


{The following article has been. extracted from a letter trans: 
., mitted by the Right, Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
‘The estate on which the trial has beem made, is in the county 
of Durham, from which the letter: is written, in July 1822.) : 


‘* I wit, in the best way I can, answer the queries containcd 
in your letter as to the use of lime as a top-dressing for wheat. 

** 1st, How long has it been used, and what led to the trial ? 

** Ans. It_has. been used by R. E. Duncombe Shafto, Esq. 
upon the demesnes farm at Whitworth, every year during the 
dast, seven, years... That gentleman was led to make the trial, 
hy seeing a little Treatise on the subject by an Oxfordshire 
darmer. 

‘* 2d, Has it been practised both on light and strong soils? 
_ Ams, The whole of the land. in tillage on the demesnes 
farm at Whitworth being strongish soil, there has not been:an 
opportunity of trying it there upon that of any other deserip- 
tjon ; and_as it is the only farm upon which lime has been, used 
as a top-dressing for wheat that I have ever heard of, except 
that occupied by the author of the Treatise above alluded te, 
I, cannot speak (either, from my own knowledge, or report) to 
its use upon-light soil, particularly as 1. do not recollect) whe+ 
ther the author bad tried. it upon that description of. soil, «) . 
»o*. 3d, Has: it,-been tried both. upon drilled, and: broadcast 

and sueceeded,equally with both?) . . i 


reaps, ; vali mou 
_» fi dus. As Mr Shafto has, for many — spast, been in the 


habit of drilling all his wheat, no trial bas been: made upon 
fxoadeast crops; but. undoubtedly the: practice is.much better 
adapted te the drill system; because, after the dime, has been 
epplicd.on the young wheats, whieh is done-sometime between 
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the beginning of January and ‘the end of February, or a8 soon 
afterwards as the'state of the land will admit,’ the horse-hoe is, 
no: doubt; of ‘great use in being run through the drilled wheats 
in the month of ‘April, or early in May; by which operation the 
lime bevothes mixed with the surface soil,-and it’ gives the clo- 
ver and grasg seeds (which aré always sown when this operation 
is going on)'such a cover as nothing else could do; and there is 
every reason to believe, that the superiority of Mr Shafto’s 
clover crops is, in a great measure, owing to this practice. 

“4th, What is the exact time for applying the lime, and 
what sort is preferred ? 

‘“ Ans. The lime can only be applied when the land is suffici- 
ently dry or frosted, to admit of the carts going upon it with- 
out cutting. Any time between the Ist January and the end of 
February is considered a good time. It has sometimes been 
applied a little earlier, and sometimes a little later. The sort 
used at Whitworth has been the magnesian lime from Wester- 
ton and Counden, being of the eastern formation of this coun- 
ty. I believe its constituents are 

Carbonate of Lime, about 53, 
Carbonate of Magnesia, about 44. 
Insoluble Matter, about 1.5 
Loss, about 1.5 


| 100. 1 oq 
This lime has not by any means been chosen in’ preference 
te any other kind,—it has been used because of its being near 
er by twelve miles than that of the western formation ‘im’ ‘this 
county. " 
** 6th, How much is given per acre, and in what matiner is 
it applied ? rs 
“ Ans, Eighty bushels per acre (measured when in’ the 
clod, in an unslaked state) have generally ‘been applied. | As 
to the ‘manner of preparing and applying it,—the lime is 
ee from the kilns sometime in the latter part of summer, 
and laid: in large heaps of 160 to 600 or 800, or even more 
bushels each, according to the size and shape of the fields, 
After the lime becomes fallen by the dews and rains, it: is pat 
up into: more compactly:shapen heaps, so as not to receive toa 
much water. ‘These heaps are turned two or three’ times dur+ 
ing the autumm and early part of winter, and applied as ‘notic- 
edin the: answer under the 4th query, » tag 
66th, Has it any immediate effect upon the wheat plant, and 
is it incompatible with a crop of clover &c. after'the wheat? 
$+. Ans. No immediate effect upon the wheat. plants has been 
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perceived’; but it certainly is hi¢hly'conmpatible with the sae- 
ceeding crop of clovér, as‘mentioned in the answer to ‘the: 3d 
query, and consequently to the oats, or whatever crop may 'suc- 
ceed the’ clover. 

-' 8 7th, Has its efficacy, as a’ corrective of mildew, been esta- 
blished by any strong facts; and has any expériment been tried’ 
to ascertiin it? 

* Ans. ‘No actual experiment has been tried, by liming parts 
of a field and omitting to do other parts, &c.; but before the 
use’ of lime as a top-dressing for wheat was’ resorted to by Mr 
Shafto, the wheats on the Demesnes farm were more or less af- 
fected in certain seasons, much the same as the rest of the wheats 
in the parish of Whitworth and neighbourhood; but itis a 
fact, that, since its use, the wheat has not at all Been mildewed, 
though other wheat crops in the neighbourhood ‘have suffered 
at times as usual.” 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints respecting Damaged Corn and Potatoes. 
Sin, 

Your readers must be aware, and some of them wilt 
probably feel it to their cost, that in many parts of the High- 
Jands' of Scotland, and generally throughout all the high and 
cold! “moorlands ‘of this country and the north of England, # 
considerable proportion of the present crop has been rendered 
totallyunfit for seed by frost, and the other injuries which it 
has sustained both on the field and in the stackyard. Even in 
the south of England, much damage was occasioned by the 
wetness of the’ weather to all sorts of corn cut before the first 
week of September; and accordingly, the samples of wheat, -in 
particular, are known to be damp, discoloured, and, in many 
instances, the grain had yegetated after being ‘cut, and was 
alse heated in the stack or the barn. The frosts of that and 
the following month were still more fatal to the late Oats, 
and even to the Barley or Bigg in many parts of Scotland, 
where injury by heating in the stackyard has also occurred to 
an unusual extent. Much of she.Potatoe crop, there is reason 
to fear, has also suffered greatly from frost. In these circum- 
stances, it would be well to have recourse in time to such mea- 
sures, whether remedial or preventive, as the experience of for- 
mer seasons of a similar description has suggested. With this 
view; I have looked into the volumes of your Magazine, as be- 
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ing likely to contain some useful hints or directions on the sub- 
ject, and [ am happy to. say that Ihave not been disappointed, 

The first article which attracted my notice, is an Essay on 
Potatoes (vol. xvii. p. $20.), in which fhe uses to which this 
root may be applied when frosted, are very distinctly pointed 
out. To this I may add another, on the means of restoring 
them when frosted, at the beginning of your xixth volume, 

On the subject of making bread from damaged corn,) some 
useful..information will be found in the xviiith volume,, where 
an abstract is given from.a paper published by a Commission 
named by.the Secretary of State of France, for the express pur- 
pose of investigating this important question. 

The same yolame contains some very useful suggestions by 
the Highland Society of Scotland, on the means of distinguish- 
ing frosted from sound grain, with a view to its being used for 
seed ; a subject which is treated more fully, and with great abi-. 
lity, in the xixth volume, in a paper communicated to the 
Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association. 

After all, wherever there is the least réason for doubt as to 
the perfect soundness of grain, it certainly should not, if.it can 
be avoided, be used for seed at all. In some unfortunate cases, 
however, it may not be in the power of a small tenant to pro- 
cure seed from the early districts; and this difficulty, it is to be 
feared, will be felt in many parts of the Highlands. Such per- 
sons should put their grain to the test, by sowing a little of what 
they intend for seed,. in time to ascertain how far its soundness 
may be depended on; and this may be done with little trouble, 
and without expense. Some very interesting experiments. of 
this kind with grain of the growth of 1816 and 1817,, are re- 
ported in the 18th and 19th volumes of the Magazine. 

It occurs to me, that the substance of some of the Papers I 
have referred to might be advantageously presented in your 
Number for February. I am, &c. 


November, 1823. 
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A full and minote account of the. weather, . during the last, three 
months, will be found in the following Reports, to which we. refer, 
Tt seems to have been of the same general character,in every part of 
the Island, cold, wet, and unsteady in an.unusual degree. for the sea- 
son, though its effects are different upon different crops, and vary ac- 
cording to the earliness or lateness of the several parts of the coun- 
try. Yet al] have suffered from it more or less; and in high situa- 
tions, and among, our hills in the North, where. harvest. is.uot yet 
finished, the failure of the crops, partial in other, quarters, has beer 

‘quite general, and must be extremely distressing to the inhabitants, 
of these districts, by? 

Of the Corn crops, Wheat has certainly suffered the most,,and 
must be below an average by 20 or 26 per cent., as far as it is = 
possible to ascertain the deficiency. Barley approaches nearer a full 
ctop, if it does not reach it, in respect to quantity ; but the quality, 
with some exceptions, is not equal to that of ordinary seasons. Some 
difference. of opinion prevailed on this point before the crop was cut; 
but that its quality is generally inferior, as was to be expected from 
the state of the weather, seems to be no longer doubtful. Oats in 
this part of the country exhibit every variety,.both in produce. and 
quality, from the abundant and well ripened grain of our lowlands, 
to the scanty and immature returns of the. moors and other high 
grounds, where, in the worst cases, the crop will scarcely be worth 
the gathering, if it were not for the straw. As almost all this kind 
of grain in these last situations, and much of the Barley or. Bear, 
were exposed to frosts while yet in a soft and milky state, and the 
straw quite green, the failure is found to be greater when made into 
meal, than it appears to be on the barn floor; and for seed it is en- 
tirely ruined. Taking in all Scotland, however, the Oats, will, not 
probably fall short of an average. 

‘A, good deal of injury has been sustained in many places, after the 
crops were cut, both on the field and in the stackyard, particularly. 
in the Jatter. There are few complaints of growing in the sheaf, ex- 
cept in the South of England, the weather, at so late a period of the 
autumn, being too cold; nor has. there. been much loss-by shaking ; 
but a great, deal having been put into the stack in a, state, 
heated and had to be taken. down, and, in some instances, 
out again to the field to dry.. We do not recollect any season im 
which so much of this uppleasant work has been reported by. our 
cosrespondents, . 
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Of the other kinds of produce, the accounts are more various. 
Beans and Peas, of which jone | would have 'prognosticated the total 
failure in such a season, have in some instances been found tolerably 
productive, or even full cr But in the case of Beans, a great 
proportion of which are still in the fields, or were so a few days ago, 
it is probably too early to decide. Neither of them is likely to make 
a good return in general ; in many parts there being very little corn, 
though plenty of Straw. Turnips are good only upon good dry soils, 
and worth little or nothing upon soft and strong lands ; and yet this 
is more than can be said of Potatoes, of which, for every acre that 
yields an’ average produce, there are probably three acres deficient 
by # fourth or a third, and the quality by no means good. 

It has’ been statéd, that, in some of our Lowland counties, the ara- 
ble farmer will not have much more than half the produce to carry 
to market that he had last year. This, it is to be hoped, is too gloomy 
an anticipation. But it may not be far from’ the truth to estimate 
the deficiency at from a fourth to a fifth on all kinds of grain—that 
is to say, the deficiency in the disposable produce, seed, horse-corn, 
servants’ meal, &c. first deducted. Yet there is too much old grain 
in the country for this to occasion any alarm of scarcity. Old Wheat 
will be in good demand for some time, as it has been for a few weeks 
past, and at improved prices ; but the medium rate of that and new, 
as far as yet appears, is not likely to exceed 50s. per quarter. 

The markets for Live-stock have fluctuated a good deal during the’ 
quarter, and are, upon the whole, somewhat higher than they were . 
at the same period last year. Hallow Fair, held here last week, has 
certainly been better than the Gieat Tryst at Falkirk in October, 
but not perhaps so'good as the market at Doune in Perthshire, in the 
beginning of the present month. The Jow price of Wool must have 
affected that of Sheep, on some descriptions of which hardly any im-- 

rovement can be noted, notwithstanding the loss among the flocks” 
winter, and the liberal profits obtained by the feeders in spring 
and the early part of summer. , 

If we take a general view of the agricultural classes at present, 
very little, if any, improvement, will be perceived in their condition. 
Those who possess early rich soils may find their nett returns from 
the present crop somewhat greater than last year’s; but a consider- 
able proportion of farmers, holding land of an opposite description, 
must lose as much at least as the others will gain; and the general 
fund, out of which rents and wages should be paid, wil} not be mate- 
tially increased. \ A liberal conduet on the part of landlords is there-— 
fore as necessary as ever. The fallin the rate of interest should enable 
them to continue the late abatements without inconvenience to'them-— 
selves; especially since’ a new money-lender, the Bank’ of England, 
has:come.to the resolation of employing ‘a largé capital, in Tans at” 
four per cent., to those landowners who can offer adequate sécurity. 
Pevbaps the late redaction in the duty on home-imade spirits may 
also have a good effect in extending the consumption of barley ; at 
there is reasou to hope that other taxes on consumption may be re- 
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duced in the next Session. of Parkowtes, if we are fortunate enough 
te remain at peace. © by, to rebegsS\ 

«The wetness of the: ‘eumatned and the lateness of the harvest, have 
opde upfavourable to the due and timely preparation,of the lands in- 
tended for Wheat next season ; ‘tndimuchief shat nlvould have been 
pit-in after Beans and., Potatoes, still remainsto .be sown in this 
country. It is not indeed to one year’s crop:that the. bad effects. of 
such weather are confined, but they are felt,. more or less, sheneg- 
out all the oone of the wate cong soe Na Almeria. tae 


GENERAL INDEX TO ) THE FARMER'S 
, MAGAZINE, ' 


Tue twenty-fourth volume .of this Magazine will-be completed 
“with the publication of the present Number,—a ‘length to which it 
could never have arrived, if its utility, for which it is mitinly indebt- 
ed to. respectable correspondents in most parts of the’ United King- 
dom,-had not. been. generally. recognised among the agricultural 
classes, for-whose behoof it was first undertaken, and whose just in- 

* terests it has never ceased to support. After the work had reached 
fo twelve Volumes, it was thought expedient to publish a Genéral 
Index i in.a concise form, without any additional expense to the pub- 
~lic ;but now, at the-end of twelve volumes more, a GENERAL Inpex 
~ for the whole twenty-four, somewhat enlarged, and more convenient - 
ly arranged, has been called for by many of our readers. Such an 
Index is now at, press, ‘and will be ‘published separately in a few 
»weeks. . Besides the proper references under the subjects treated of 

«inthe:Magazine, it will contain similar references under the names 
“of the’ writers, a8, far as they have thought proper to: give their 
~ Hames ; and further, by turning to the-names of*the several counties 
“antl districts, thé reader wilf'see at rice ‘wheré he may ffid 4 view 
of their agriculture, markets, wages of labour, &c. presented, perio- 
dically, and in most cases, without interruption, during. the Jong 
period-of twenty-four years. Under-the title Review, almost-all the 
books of any merit ‘connected with Agriculture: and Rural Economy 
that have been published in this period will be found enumerated, 
and.notices and extracts given in the Magazine at, the places mere 
referred to. .And,, in like manner, .theslist, of ENGRAXLNGS, compre 
hends every wsefal invention of this description, chotianDuasign ot 
- Gothestic, ‘as well as the best implements now: in ‘ase tthe wonk*al- 
together forming a’ valuablé Repertory of Modertt “Hhiibaitaty?" 
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SCOTLAND. 
Report for Aberdeenshire. 
+S "Tu weather since the month of March has been, with little inter- 
ruption, cold and wet. After the 8th of June we jhadten dry days, 
which enabled the farmers to get the Turnips ee It was, 
‘however, impossible to get the land properly cl either before 
‘or after the seed was laid in, and the crop has rooted ill, and.is great- 
ly below an average over the whole county. In July it ramed almost 
without interruption. About the beginning of August we hada few 
dry windy days, which allowed the Hay to be secured with less da- 
mage than might have been expected ; and the weight is consider- 
ably above an average. 

During the whole summer the Corn crop had the appearance of 
being late, and so it proved ; the cutting even of Bear was not general 
before the 8th of September; at which period the bulk of the Oats 
-and the Wheat were still green. To about 20 days of fine weather 
in the end of August and beginning of September we are indebted 
for a: crop. During this period the progress was very great; and 
about the 20th of last month the harvest for Oats became general, 
although they were still far from whet would have been reckoned 
ripe in an ordinary year. If cutting green is a benefit, (as we have 
‘béen told it is), we have profited largely by it this year; but what- 
ever loss may have been sustained by over-ripening the grain farther 
south, this kind of patience never was the sin which most easily beset 
the farmers of Aberdeenshire ; not have they found that peculiarity in 
their situation which so often compels them to cut grain advantageous. 
Green and gray, the crop is now cut down and gathered: in, in all the 
best districts ; although some considerable quantity remains out, and 
‘some to cut in the latest. ' 

Of a crop like the present, it is difficult to form an estimate ap- 
proaching to accuracy ; the bulk, which is certainly great, looks much 

reater than it really is, in consequence of the stacks being often 
ed about wood, and every where small, in order togive the grain 
‘some chance of keeping ; and, after every precaution, a good deal is al- 
«weady heated ; a part of which has been taken down and rebuilt, and 
a.larger quantity is in.imminent danger of requiring the same opera- 
tion. ee 

Wheat is scarcely an average in bulk, miserable in quality and con- 
dition, and cannot be estimated at more than half a crop. 

« ‘Bearabove an average in bulk and in number of bolls; but, upon 
.tgial, is found generally light, and a considerable part of it unfit for the 


_ Oats.(our staple commodity) a very bulky crop; the earliest and 
best filled about a stone, the common kinds two to three ‘stone, and 
thé vet'y latest six to eight stone lighter than last year’s. The num- 
ber ‘of bolls will exceed an average, but the condition is so bad that 
nigne- can be exported for many. months without kilndrying ; a pro- 
cess.little understood,.and never hitherto practised to any extent in 
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this county, but which it would (in a season like the present) be of 
the utmost importance to introduce.. The fuel used should be cin- 
ders, (which can easily be procured at Aberdeen, or brought. from 
-Newcastle to any of the other sea-ports), and it,should be. done. with 
a slow heat, continued only until the sweat.is nearly, but.not quite 
off the grain, and it acquires the consistency of old Qats, To use 
wet peats, or any other fuel which blackens the. colour of ‘the grain, 
is roinous. Were the landholders and ‘agricultural societies to. im- 
port a few small cargoes of cinders, give them out cheap for this 
purpose, and pay some attention to having it properly done, or en- 
coutaging it. by anyother means which they might conceive more 
adapted for the purpose, until it established itself and is understood, 
they would confer a very important boon on the agriculture of the 
county at the present moment ; for the first thrashed: grain, if kept 
even for a short time in its present state, will neither make eatable meal, 
nor will it export ; and the longer it is kept, in place of improving, it al- 
ways gets worse, 

Peas and Beans, a full crop of straw, but little or no grain in. most 
places, 

Potatoes, on very dry early soil, a pretty fair return; butin damp or 
heavy soils, small in size, and bad in quality. 

A considerable advance took place in the Cattle markets in the 
spring. After the grass was filled the demand slackened; until Aicky 
fair, and the other markets. of that week, (3d week of July,) when a 
considerable business existed, and some part of the grass-rents was 
realized; since then prices have been gradually declining, and the 
trade of the summer has left nothing for grass-rent generally, and, in 
many instances, a loss has been sustained over it. The very best fat at 
present does not bring quite 40s. per cwt. sink ; and 36s. to 37s. 6d. is 
the more general price even for good stock. :, 

Some attempts have been made, and patronised by the Agricultural 
Association, to establish an export trade in Salt Beef at Aberdeen ; 
and as there are neither finer cattle nor better fed in the kingdom 
than what: come to that market, with perseverance there is little doubt 
of success ; nor that such a trade, carried to the extent of which it is 
capable, would be attended with the most beneficial effects to the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the county. 

Butter, likewise, has been for a good many years an article of great 
value in our export trade; to improve the cure and quality of which, 
premiums haye also been awarded by the Association ; and a compe- 
tition for them takes place at Aberdeen on the 14th of next month. 
By, exciting a rivalship among the dealers for the improvement of the 
quality, we trust, Aberdeenshire butter will soon take a higher rank in 
the market, to the mutual benefit of buyers and sellers, The price 
through the summer of fresh butter has been 10d. to 1s. per lb..of 28 
0z.— 1st November. 

Report for the. Ten Parishes.of Upper Annandale. 
. SUNCE the year. 1816, which was late and unpreductiye, and was 
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followed by the distresses of 1817, there has not been a season to 
compare with this. No one production has arrived at maturity of 
size and richness together, either in the fields or the gardens. Even 
the’ ryegrass, which commonly flowers and seeds twice in a favourable 

, when cut in due time, and saved thereafter for latter pasture, 
has produced hardly any well-ripened seed: the ribgrass, equally 
early, perhaps, and the still earlier plants of holcus lanatus and poas, 
have not seeded : even the ragweed in pasture fields was overtaken by 
the frosts, and formed no seed. Apples, plums, and small fruits, had 
little flavour, and were small in size. It would be folly to suppose, 
under these circumstances, that grain should be as well filled and 
ripened as usual. There has been little sun or heat during the sea- 
son, either to bring crops to maturity, or to prepare them by drying 
when cut for the stack. A good day occasionally occurred, followed 
by several bad ones for many weeks past: and there was only one 
good and really favourable week from the 19th to the 26th current 
during the quarter now almost out. All the grain previously carried 
was either cold or damp; and much of it has been less or more heat- 
ing in the stacks. The last week has been of great importance in- 
deed, and in it a great deal has been done towards carrying and pre- 
serving the cut grain. After all, there are fields here and there not 
yet ripe; and many fields were cut in an immature condition; the 
first frosts, which occurred about a month ago, having given them a 
bluish look, and stopped the ripening process. 

Wheat, even when it appeared quite clear and sound in the straw 
and ear, has been found defective to a considerable extent in the floor, 
owing to the shortness of the ears and smallness of the grain; and 
being also cold, and not duly matured, it must be still farther defi- 
cient in flour. A considetable extent of the wheat crops of these 
parishes has been less or more damaged either by mildew or sprout- 
ing, which must farther increase the deficiency of the crop in the pro- 
duce of good flour. In all probability, the damaged Wheat will not 
be worth half the price of what is sound ; and even this part is evi- 
dently inferior to the best grain of good years. 

Barley is abundant, and there is little to complain of as to sound- 
ness; the ears were long also, but the grain is rather small in size. 
This crop is a full average. 

Oats are very unequal indeed ; and it is really a great blessing in 
this district, that early varieties are now cultivated to such an extent. 
These require less sun and season to bring them forward ; and they 
are abundant in quantity, though certainly deficient in quality, when 
compared with ordinary seasons. Common Oats are very bulky, but 
exceedingly deficient in quality for meal ; and as these are still cul- 
tivated to a greater extent than early Oats, the crop, on the whole, 
though it shows far more straw, must be less productive in grain than 
a fair average. 

Potatoes are a decent crop in dry soils; but in all wet lands and 
high situations, exposing them frost, they have almost wholly fail- 

12 
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ed; and, accordingly, double the usual price at this season has been 
offered for them. 

»:Turnips, though generally nourished by showers, have got so much 
wet, and so little sun, as to throw out little except leaves; and the 
same deficiency having occurred in England, has occasioned a want 
of. winter food, and a greater fall in the prices of cattle. 

Sheep-farmers are now fully as much pressed as any others, in con- 
sequence of the ruinous fall of the prices of Sheep and Wool. The 
finest Cheviot clothing Wool, laid indeed, but washed before clip- 
ping, has been sold at about 10s. per stone of 24 pounds avoirdupois ; 
while foreign Wools are selling at 3s. to 6s. the pound, and even more— 
a certain proof of something ruinously wrong in the import system.— 
28th October. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Last Report mentioned the close of one of the wettest summers 
ever ‘remembered in this district, and the harvest quarter did not 
prove much more favourable. August was generally gloomy and 
wet, with only a day or two of clear sunshine, at distant intervals. 
September was much of the same character; and, with the excep- 
tion. of a few days during the first quarter of the moon, the weather 
was very unfavourable for reaping and securing the various crops. 
Reaping did not generally commence over the county until about 
the 12th of the month, and it received many interruptions from the 
heavy rains which fell almost every other day; so that, notwith- 
standing the most active exertions of the farmer, one half of the har- 
yest was unfinished at the beginning of October. 

The weather during October continued still showery and fickle, 
which greatly retarded both reaping and leading ; but as the rain was 
almost uniformly attended with high, cold winds, a very small pro- 
portion either of the Wheat or Oat crop sprouted, so that,the loss 
from that cause was trifling. From the 20th to the 27th we enjoyed 
the most delightful weather, and it was astonishing to see the great 
extent of crops that was cut and secured during that short period. 

There are still a few fields to be seen, in the upper districts of the 
county, on which Oats are growing; and from their green appear- 

‘ance, there can be no rational hope of their ever reaching maturity ; 
but, with the exception of these trifling patches, harvest is fully com 
leted. ‘ 
7 The appearance exhibited in barn-yards is certainly imposing. 
Wheat bulks uncommonly well; but from the injury which it has 
sustained from wet weather and smut, it is said to fall far short of 
the crop of last year. Oats are also very luxuriant in the straw ; 
but from the inauspicious nature of the season, many growers were 
induced to cut them before they had fully ripened, so that appre- 
hensions are entertained that they will not turn out an average crop. 
Barley, in general, yields a fair return; but the grain crops of 
every description are certainly far below mediocrity. Beans, though 
they bulk tolerably well, have been so late, that a severe frost, which 
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we experienced during the three last days of the quarter, has ren- 
dered the greater part of them completely useless, except for fod~ 
dering cattle. Turnips, on almost all kinds of soils, have completely 
failed, and even on the best prepared and driest lands have not. ap- 
Bey well, and, on the whole, may be reckoned a very deficient crop. 
otatoes also have suffered exceedingly from the genetal wetness: of 
the season, which has not only greatly injured the quality, ‘but’ also 
rendered the quantity very deficient. A considerable proportion of 
them which were not raised previous to the frost already mentioned, 
sustained fresh injury from it, which is the more to be lamented, ‘as 
the poorer sort of the community will feel it most severely. This 
has been one of the most backward seasons ever remembered for 
preparing the ground for the reception of Wheat-seed, and very’ lit- 
tle has been yet sown in comparison to former years, or to what was 
intended ; and a great breadth of land is lying in a half-prepared 
state, too wet still to admit of being properly wrought and cleaned. 

Our Grain markets experienced a sudden rise about a month’ ago, 
but, since, they have again declined, and for the last two weeks have 
been stationary. Dairy produce has considerably advanced in price 
these ten days past ; and Sweet-milk Cheese is now bringing 9s, per 
stone, while Butter varies from 20s. to a guinea per stone. ' Beef ahd 
Mutton are very moderate, bringing from 4d. to 6d. per lib: (24°0z.) 
county weight. New Wheat is sold from 18s. to 20s. per boll, ‘while 
Oats maintain the same prices as the Wheat.—3d Nov. ; 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the quarter has been showery, but not so much 
so as greatly to retard the operations of the season. In the’ month 
of August, there were 18 days on which we had showers; but many 
of these very moderate and of short duration. On the 10th,’ 18th, 
and 24th, there was continued rain, which, particularly on the latter 
of these days, swelled our rivers to nearly full flood, and interrapted 
the working of the fallows on clay soils for some time. During that 
month, the thermometer in the shade, in a northern exposare,' at 
noon, stood between 60 and 67 degrees, but we had less sunshine 
than usual. In the succeeding month, there were 17 days on which 
we had showers, the heaviest of which fell on the 15th, in the night 
of the 16th, the morning of the 21st, and in the afternoon of the’22d 
and 23d. In the night of the 25th, there was an uncommonly vivid 
flash of sheet lightning, and on the 27th two loud peals of thunder, 
accompanied, in our vicinity, with a shower of large hail. On the 
morning of the 29th, there was strong hoar-frost and ice, which, in 
low and marshy situations, completely destroyed the potatoe stems, 
and injured the corn that was not filled. The showers, however, 
were uniformly succeeded with fresh breezes and sunshine, which 
greatly facilitated the operations of the month. On the Ist, 13th, 
14th, and 26th of October, hoar-frost was keen. ‘There were’‘ten 
days on which we had less or more rain. Our rivers were’ im'full 
flood on the 1/th. It rained all day on the 15th: We had" heavy 
rains also on the 16th, 27th, 28th, and 3lst. In the night ‘of the 
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10th there was a great deal of sheet lightning ; ‘and the first speck 
of snow was seen on Cheviot upon the morning of the 2d, and it was 
again white on the 29th. The Hay crop, both artificial and natural, 
was got into the stack in better condition than could have been ex- 
pected. Clover Hay was cut at 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per acre without 
victuals, and sold from the rick at 6d. to 8d. per stone. The second 
= has made so little progress, that we have observed none of it 
fit for cutting for hay. The Corn harvest, in a few of the earliest 
places, commenced about the 19th of August, and was general all. 
over the lower part of the county by the middle of September ; but, 
in several of our highest situations, very little was cut at the end of 
the month. It is now nearly finished on our latest soils. ‘The crops 
were all in the barn-yards, in the lower part of the county, two or 
three weeks ago, with the exception of Peas and Beans, a great part 
of which are yet in the fields ; but, in Lammermuir, there are a num 
ber of fields not yet cleared of Oats. Our own reapers have got 
generally, men 12s. to 1$s., and women 11s. to 12s. per week, with 
victuals, and their dinner loaf was 2}d.; but, notwithstanding . the 
reduction of the duty on malt, the shearers’ ale does not appear to 
be in the least improved in quality. It is now generally agreed, that 
the Wheat crop is considerably short of last year’s, both in quantity 
and quality of grain. Some affirm that it will not average more than 
three bolls and a half per English acre, and others set it at no more 
than three bolls of six Winchester bushels. Barley and Oats are 
still allowed to be above an average, particularly the former. There 
is a greater proportion ef light corn in the Oat crop than in former 
good years ; yet we have heard of some ftelds of Oats which, beside 
the light corn, yielded eight bolls per acre of good grain. The best 
samples at the mill have given 9 stones of meal, besides dues, and 
we have heard of some that have given only 5} stones per boll, with 
dues. Nothing definite can as yet be stated concerning Peas and 
Beans ; the earliest kinds of the former may perhaps be about half 
a crop, but the late will yield very little an the barn floor. Potatoes 
on cold clay soils da not reach an average, but on good dry land 
they are nearly a medium crop; they are of a good size, though not 
quite so numerous as we have seen them, and all hands are busy in 
taking them up. There were very few apples on the potatoes this 
season. Turnips that were early sown on good land are a fair crop ; 
but the late sown have not made the usual progress, but if the wea- 
ther continue favourable they will still increase in bulk. We hear 
of several instances where this crop is much injured by the disease 
called fingers and toes. It is said that some of the best fields are 
let at 7/. per acre; but the greater part of what are taken, are at 
$d. for hogs, and 4d. to 5d. a week for other sheep. The markets 
for Sheep and Black Cattle have been looking down during the quar- 
ter. It was’said that 50,000 lambs were presented in Melrose Lam- 
mas fair. At the beginning the demand was rather brisk, but duller 
afterwards. Bred Lambs sold from 8s. to 12s., and some prime lots 
at a little more. Cheviot ditto at 2s. 6d. to 7s.a head. At Dunse, 
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on the 26th of August, the show of Cattle was very limited, com,, 
paved with former years ; there was not one dealer fromthe, Saujh, 
and very little business done ; the Eat which was sold. brought..from, 
5s.-t0 6s., and the very best Gs. 6d, per stone Dutch, sinking the. of; 
fals.. It was.said. by some of the oldest farmers, that. it was,,the, 
worst market they ever sawin Dunse, At Dunse new, fair,.on the, 
2#th of September, there was a full market of Draught Ewes; few 
sales were effected, but prices a shade higher than last quarter... At 
Kelso, on the same day, there was a large show of the same kind. of, 
Stock ; very dull sale, but some of the best parcels were from 2s. to 
3s. a head above last year. At Jedburgh, on the 25th, Fat Cattle 
sold from 5s. Gd. to 6s. 6d. per stone. At St Ninian’s, a good deal 
of business was done; Bred Ewes 24s, to 26s., and a choice lot.or 
two 28s. to 30s. Dinmonts improved about 2s. above last. year. 
At Earlston, on the 16th of October, the show of Caitle was not so 
great as last year, but the demand rather brisker, at prices a little 
improved above last year; there were few Horses, and little business 
done. At Wooler, there was a full market of both bred and Chevipt 
Ewes ; the former from 22s, to 26s., and the latter 93, Gd, to 14s. Gd.,, 
and very dull sale; very little done in Black Cattle, of which there 
was a good show. At Greenlaw, on the 30th, there were few Cattle 
in the market ; about two-thirds were sold, at prices about the same 
as at preceding fairs. The prices of Grain improved in the former 
part of the quarter, in consequence of the prospect of a late and. 
precarious harvest, but declined after new corn came to the, market, 
and are still rather looking down. Old Grain may be quoted, Wheat 
36s. to 47s; very fine, on one market day, 503.; Barley 25s. to 305,,; 
Oats 19s. to 23s,; Peas 25s. to 35s., and Beans 28s. to, 303., per 
boll; and Oatmeal 40s. to, 43s. Gd. per load. Wheat, new, 30s. to 
37s.; Barley 17s, to 24s. ; Oats 14s. to 20s. 6d., per boll, of 6 Wia- 
chester bushels; and Oatmeal 30s. to 32s. per load of 16 stones, 
Dutch, and has fallen in retail from 2s. 10d, to 2s. 3d. per stone; 
Beef and Mutton 5d. to 7d. per lib. of 174 0z.; Butter 10d, to 11d, ;. 
and Salt ditto 1s. 2d. per lib. ; and the Quartern Loaf 9d. The, a- 
batement of 20 per cent. was continued to the numerous tenants on 
the Marchmont estate, at the Lammas collection of rents ; and Lord 
Blantyre, on his Wedderlie estate, gave a reduction to the same a- 
mount for the year ending at Whitsunday last. Such liberality on 
the part of the proprietors, is the only infallible method of reviving 
the drooping spirits of the tenants, and of giving a new excitement 
to their activity. More lime has been brought to the former of these 
estates during the season, than in any one year since the aspect of 
the times became so threatening. Long Wool, ewe and hog, has 
sold at 22s. 6d. ; ditto all hog 24s. ; Cheviot crossed with bred, half 
hog half ewe, 24s. ; Cheviot white 22s. to 24s.; Cheviot smeared 8s. to 
lGs.; and black-faced at 5s. to 7s. per stone of 24 lib.—1st Nov. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Ieport. 
Those who expected in the favourable state of harvest weather, 

some compensation for our coufortless unprofitable summer, were, 
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erally speaking, grievously disappointed. Hopés of a fortunate 
Sears sate gl mide Shay , commenced a series 
of clear bright sun-shine ; and the Barley harvest; which began about 
the 8th, seemed to be destined as the precursor of better days.: These 
expectations were speedily blighted ; for, on the night of the 13th, 
rains again began to pour down, and in such measure, as if anxious 
to make up for their brief cessation: nor did they again, for any 
length of time, refrain until the 19th of the current month, when a 
week of such excellent and opportune weather occurred, as has sel- 
dom been witnessed—clear, cold, and windy, penetrating to the in- 
nermost handful of the thoroughly soaked stooks, and rendering them 
in a day or two ready for stacking in the finest order. Few farmers, 
however, were in a condition to derive benefit from this long delayed 
amendment, not a fifth part of the Corn in the county being then in 
the fields. How the bulk of it had been previously got in, it is not 
easy to say; for the dry days were extremely few and far between, 
never had there been more than two successively. In fact, it 
had been stacked when in ordinary seasons, one would have been 
deemed insane to have meddled with it; and the consequence was; 
that when the aforesaid fine weather was passing, you saw in ev 
stackyard, which had received the product of the fields, pitchforks 
wielding most actively in casting down ricks, and in subdividing the 
materials into buildings of less dimensions. 

Harvest, as before stated, began partially about the end of the 
first week of September ; but it was not at all general until the mid- 
dle of the month, when all hands were busily employed, whenever 
the weather allowed ; but reaping was a most tedious operation, ow- 
ing to the perpetual recurrence of rain; and it was not before the 3d 
or 4th of October, that this most essential labour was finished, even 
in the early parts of the county; and it required another fortnight 
to be perfected in the late districts. 

Nothing of any consequence, thanks to our week of drought, is 
now to be seen in the fields. And thus has ended a summer and 
harvest unexampled in this part of the county during the present 
century for rain; but fortunately not for unfruitfulness, as the year 
1816, was accompanied by sterility in a much more disastrous de- 
gree. This must have been caused by a lower temperature in that 
melancholy season, though the nights during last summer, when dry, 
were sufficiently chill, and verged towards frost. The well recorded 
1799, condemned in all probability to everlasting fame, though not 
remembered by the writer of this, must, ‘‘ if ancestry can be in 
aught believed,” have been a more perfect specimen of inclement 
weather than either of the two. Long may we be spared from such 
visitations as the best of the three. 

Prevalent opinions respecting the crops lately gathered in may 
now be stated, And first, of the worst: Wheat is universally ac- 
knowledged to have failed to no ordinary amount. ‘This seems to 
have arisen not so much from positive disease, as from actual starva- 
tion of the plants by the cold and continucd moisture; hence the 
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gtain is poor; shrivelled; ‘sapless; ‘and’ Hight?” No! doubt ‘there’ was 
smut; and a good deal of what is provitcially called’ yellow gunr: ‘but 
still these could not’ have’ ‘occasioned the defect alntost: everywhere 
complained of. 

‘Those’ persons who reckon that’ not ‘above one-half of the crop of 
the last plenteous season, can be produced this year in the county 
generally, are probably not wide of the truth. 

Barley must ulso be accounted much below an average. There 
are in good situations, and on the best land, a few instances of fair 
crops; but taking the county at large, the deficiency is great. This 
grain, like Wheat, is small and poor ; and where in a very few cases 
it has been weighed, it is found lamentably wanting. Oats ate to be 
spoken of in different terms. They have not been seen so heavy on 
the ground for these three or four years past ; and though some who 
have had small quantities submitted to the test of the mill, complain 
of the scanty product in meal; yet this may readily be supposed to 
arise from the very moist, and consequently bulky state of the grain, 
One needs not hesitate to assert, that this crop will be found more 
productive than it has been for some years back. The late oy sad 
son indeed, which afforded such good and abundant Wheat an Bars 
ley, did not seem quite so congenial to the growth of Uats; tiat’te- 
quire, it appears, much more moisture, and probably not so much 
sunshine. 

It is melancholy to state, that Potatoes are an exceeding bad'ctop ; 
and consequently, in the present dull demand for labour and low 
state of wages, that it is too likely the lower classes may suffer dete 
ing the winter which approaches. 

We have of late murmured at the small size attained by Tumnips 
but it seems we never had-cause seriously to complain until now. It 
is no mistake to say, that the present crop does not exceed one-third 
of the lightest ever remembered. It must however be confessed, 
that they are not cultivated very extensively here, and that their 
failure is undoubtedly of very inferior consequence to some others of 
the season, particularly as Fodder will be abundant. All kinds of it 
are s0; but meadow Hay in an especial degree. This was a good 
deal owing to the advanced time of the year to which the cutting 
was protracted by the rains; but which, while it increased the quan- 
tity, would not by any means improve the quality. 

Pastures afforded much less food than ordinary through the Sum- 
mer; and the Grass, it was remarked by all, advanced very little the 
condition of stock. It is almost too common-place to say, that su- 
perabundant moisture and a deficiency of heat, must destroy in some 
degree the nutritious qualities of aunty thing springing from the earth.’ 

In contradiction however to this, the flocks of hill Sheep ‘are un- 
derstood to have recovered completely to appearance, from’ the ef- 
fects of the severity of last Winter. This looks a little unaccounta+ 
ble; but the fact nevertheless is certain. In last Report, it’ was 
stated, that experiments in salving, or rather in not salving, ‘wou'd, 
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from the low price of the tarry article, be probably tried.: -So it-has 
chaneed ; for nearly every stock-master is adopting some fuvourite 
theory respecting this process, hitherto. set down as-indispensable ; 
but the utility of which to the animal, seems from actual experiment 
a little doubttul, while its deteriorating influence upon the fleece. is 
too well established. 

The result of the new lights will be known ‘in another season : 
And in the meantime, almost every store-farmer may truly sdy, ‘ res 
dure me talia cogant.’ The:sales of this year from these farms will 
amount to less than those of 1822, and be very considerably under 
any of the preceding twenty years. 

Cattle fell in price after last Report; and about the end of Sep- 
tember were probably not 10 per cent. higher in value than at that 
time of Jast year, when assuredly they were much lower than they 
have been known to be since the end of last century. 

Under these circumstances—failing crops and falling markcts—it 
may be presumed, that the prospects of farmers are not at all clevat- 
ing. Indeed they never were less satisfactory; at least not since 
some years about 1783, when, if we may believe all accounts, matters 
looked quite as gloomily as it is possible to do again. 

Let us, however, acknowledge, that landlords are generally abat- 
ing rents with as much liberality as it is reasonable to expect, now 
that they are convinced of the stability of the new order of things, 
and considering the difficulties under which they themselves strug- 
gle. Some exceptions to this wise conduct might be found; but 
here, at all events, we shall not search narrowly for them.—31st Oc- 
tober. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest this year, on the whole, has been remarkably late ; 
even on the low lands, reaping was only finished about the 18th Oc- 
tober. About ten days of fine weather succeeded, which enabled 
the farmers to get the whole crops on early land into the barn-yard, 
in much better order than could have been expected; for, providen- 
tially, every rainy day or night was succeeded by a good dry day, 
with wind sufficient to dry the victual, without so much as to injure it 
by shaking. Very little damage was sustained in that way; and the crops 
in general fill the barn-yard much better than last year. The farms in 
the higher parts of the county are much more affected by the lateness 
of the season; upon some of these the crop is not yet fully cut, and 
there can be no hope of its ripening, as the hoar-frost only tends to 
bring on a sickly whitish colour, without suffering it to fill; and al- 
most the whole crop on such farms is yet exposed in the field, and 
from the quantity of green stalks, it cannot be safely brought im ;— 
the prospect is very distressing on all farms so situated. But with 
the exception of these, the crop of Oats is fully an average. 

Barley is in general a lighter crop than the Oats, and not equally 
ripened ; although where the climate is good, it is supposed nearly an 
average crop. 
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Wheat is inferior in quality to last year ; and a great proportion of 
it is.infected by rust and mildew, which makes the grain very light ; 
many fields are also infected. with smut ; whether owing to any ne- 
glect in not sufficiently pickling, or some other cause, such is the 
fact, that it will be found very inferior to crop 1822. 

Peas and Beans are no where half a crop, the rainy weather made 
them continue to flower, and the frost prevented the ripening pro- 
cess. Many fields were cut down green, merely for the Straw. 

Potatees on dry lands are of very good quality, and the quantity 
not deficient; but upon all other lands they are not even half a crop, 
in many cases producing only from 10 to 15 bolls per acre, and the 
quality very bad; so that taking the county all over, this crop is de- 
ficient rather more than one half of an average. 

Turnips, in like manner, even on soils favourable to that crop, have 
not arrived at the usual size, although to appearance very good; but 
on wet lands, and in bad climates, they are so deficient as hardly to 
be worth any thing, and even injure the land in so wet a season in 
carting them off. 

Flax is in general superior in quality to last year, and the quantity 
though not a heavy crop, greater than expected. 

New Wheat on fallows, has come up, and there is every appear- 
ance of its proving a good crop next year. But from the lateness of 
the season, none has been yet sown after Potatoes; and from the 
state of the ground, unless on very dry spots, the land will not be 
got in condition to receive the seed, until too late, which gives a 
bad prospect of a good crop of Wheat after Potatoes. 

Hay was a light crop, the price rose to 3/. 10s. or 4/. per 100 
stones. 

The new Clover on wet bottomed lands has not come up; on dry 
lands it looks very well. 

Cattle—The price remains steady, with very little variation since 
the date of Jast Report. The graziers who rented Grass enclosures, 
have made nothing to pay a rent. The continued rains and cold 
weather prevented the Cattle from fattening ; and at present the price 
paid in the spring is equal to what is offered now ; the consequence 
will probably be a considerable fall of Grass rents next spring. 

Manufacturers and all the Labouring classes continue fully em- 
ployed ; and although the wages are much lower than formerly, the 
necessaries of life being equally low, there are few or no complaints 
now heard.—1st November. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue people of this county have a traditional remark, or old saw, 
‘ That if it rain on St Martin of Boulogne’s day, we may expect that 
it will rain more or less every day for six weeks thereafter.’ This 
observation has been more than verified this season. From about 
the middle of July, to about the 8th of September, we do not recol- 
lect a single day without some rain. Often it fell in torrents ; some- 
times it was hail, and frequently sleet. A chilling cold always pre- 
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vailed; and during the nights, when it did not rain, we generally had 
frost. Often, before sunrise, the whole country was white with hoar- 
frost, and there ‘was ice upon the pools of water) the thickness of a 
shilling or half a crown. Very boisterous winds also prevailed, vary- 
ing from N. W. to N. or N. E., and sometimes'from S.E. After the 
8th of September, we had a few mild sunshine days ; but the weather 
soon resumed its former character, boisterous winds, with frequent 
showers, often heavy and long-continued torrents of rain. We had 
also several intervals of dead calm, when no rain fell. But these 
were distinguished by hazy depositions of hoar-frost during the 
nights, which the sun melted during the day, but did not dry up, so 
that they were as pernicious as rain. 

Our harvest did not commence until about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The farmers generally followed Sir John Sinclair's advice, and 
cut their crops much more green than usual. Hence, although we 
had violent gales of wind, there has been little damage by shaking. 
But the greenness of the stuff rendered it much more difficult to dry, 
in a.season so unfavourable for that part of the process. A great 
proportion of the Oats, Barley, and Wheat, are still in the stook ; 
and on high elevations, much oats remain green and uncut. 

Contrary to what usually happens, the Wheat was the latest and 
last cut of our crops this season. In point of quantity, it can hardly 
be quoted at half an average, and that too of very inferior quality. 
The hazy weather and soaking rains at the flowering season pre- 
vented the male organs from discharging their functions; and the 
general. prevalence of haze and rain ever since, caused the Wheat to 
be much infected with rust and mildew. Many of its capsules are 
either empty chaff, or contain only a small horny substance destitute 
of farina. Much of it too.is infected with smut. One field of Wheat 
was put through the thrashing-mill, and yielded only from three to 
four bolls to the Scotch acre, where from ten to twelve used to be 
returned. The Wheat last year was so abundant and good, that the 
people would hardly look at Oatmeal ; but the case is likely to be 
reversed this year. There is much old Wheat still in the hands of 
the dealers, which is rising in price, and prevents the new from find- 
ing its level. 

The Oats and Barley are very bulky in the straw; but how the 
grain may turn out, is not yet ascertained. A great proportion of 
thé stacks, which have already been put in, are heating, and some 
threatening to take fire. Many have been turned several times, 
without effect. Some have been spread out on the bands, in the 
fields, and some restooked, but still without effect, from want of 
drought. Some stacks have been thrashed off, the corn sent to the 
mill, and the straw tedded out on the fields, and treated like hay. 
Those who have not hurried in their Corn, think themselves safer 
than those who have; because, although there be much growing 
in the stook, they think this less pernicious than heating and growing 
in the stack. Very little of this crop having yet come into the mar- 
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ket, its comparative value is yet uncertain, and a statement of prices 
unnecessary: The prevalence of chilling cold and soaking rains have 
also rendered the Potatoes and Turnips small in quantity, and infe- 
rior in quality. On flat lands with retentive subsoils, the hollows 
between the drills of Potatoes and Turnips have been long half filled 
with water. Many of the Turnips, in place of a bulb, exhibit a hard 
stem, which is blistered by insects working within, The inferiority 
of Turnips and Potatoes, joined to the destruction of Straw by heat- 
ing and rotting, are likely to render provender scarce. Hence Lean 
Cattle are declining.— 30h October. 
Letter from Glasgow, 3d November. 

Tue harvest labour is now nearly finished in this neighbourhood. 
The crop has in general been better secured than could have been 
well expected from the unfavourable nature of the weather, which 
not only retarded all the harvest operations, but also prevented the 
sowing of Wheat on the summer-fallows till an unusually late period 
of the season. Much land of this description remains unsown; and 
almost all the Potato lands are as yet, owing to the excessive mois- 
ture, unfit for the reception of the Wheat seed. 

Wheat, in this district, as well as through all the West of Scot- 
land, is a very deficient crop, both with respect to quantity and qua- 
lity. Oats are a much better crop; and, except on the high Moor- 
lands, are not, with regard to quantity at least, much short of an 
average. In such situations, however, this grain must be very de- 
fective both in quantity and quality, especially the latter, What of 
this part of the crop is still exposed to the weather (and a consider- 
able quantity is still exposed in the Moorlands) must have been con- 
siderably injured by the intense frost which continued for three or 
four days during the latter part of last week. Beans and Peas are a 
bulky crop, and, in many instances, more productive than was once 
expected. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the harvest, and the deficiency of 
the last crop, our market still continues to be overloaded with old 
Wheat. Ofthis description of grain, there has been imported in the 
course of the last six weeks, from London and the East of Scotland, 
about 20,000 bolls, and from Ireland, within the same period, up- 
wards of 10,000 bolls. From that country we are also daily re- 
ceiving copious supplies of Oats of excellent quality. A small quan- 
tity of new Irish Wheat has likewise been imported, but the quality 
is indifferent. It is reported, that in Ireland the last Wheat crop is 
extremely deficient. Owing to the general failure of the Wheat 
crop throughout the United Kingdom, there is a probability that, 
before next harvest, our old stocks will come into greater demand, 
and prices experience a proportionable advance. 

Present State of Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat - 29s. to 31s. 
New do. do. «+ - 18s. — 24s. , 
Ga Wiali®: 2dey +s 253, — 27s. ¢ Pe boll of 240 lib. 
New do. do. 243. — 25s. 
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New British Oats - 21s, = 22s. : 

Do. Irish | do. - 19s. — 21s. > per boll of 264 lib. 
Old do. do. - 16s. — 18s. 

New English Barley - 27s. — 283. 

Do. Scotch do. . 24s. — 25s. a 3301 9G 
Old Irish do. 2 i 18s, 20:90e SBF boll, Stirlingshire 
Old English Beans - 22s. + 233. EAT 

New do. do. - 22s. 

Home made Oatmeal - 20s. — 21s. 

Irish Oatmeal - 188s. = pet per boll of 140 lib. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue rains which proved so inimical to the operations of agricul- 
ture during the greater part of the summer, became less frequent 
shortly after the date of your last publication ; and though several 
extraordinary heavy falls have occurred since, the weather, com- 
pared with that period, may be said to have been pretty dry. The 
only days during the quarter on which we had heavy ram, were the 
14th and 19th August, 14th, 15th, and 22d September, 2d, 1th, 
and 16th October. On four of these it was accompanied by high 
wind, viz. the 14th August, 22d September, and 2d:and 11th Octo- 
ber, which did a good deal of hurt to the crop. Besides the above, 
there has. been a deal of smaller showers within the last six weeks, 
generally during the night ; but these being for the most part imme- 
diately followed by a breeze of wind in the same direction, they did 
little ill, As yet, the crop seems to have suffered more from hoar- 
frost. than either wind or rain, so that those farmers who occupy 
gtound in what is termed the How of the Mearns, will require to ex- 
ercise a good deal of caution in selecting seed for next crop, as a 
great many of the Oats in that part of the country, in particular, are 
materially injured, and perhaps some small part of the Barley also, as 
that grain has been found to be deprived of its vegetative qualities 
by frost, though apparently almost ripe. The frost that did most 
injury, and which was dispelled by a warm sun, occurred on the Ist 
ult., at which time the crops were very wet. The hoar-frost was also 
very strong on the mornings of the 27th, 28th, and 29th September, 
particularly the latter ; but at that period the crop was dry, and it 
went off without sunshine. On the morning of the 29th ult., the 
lower range of the Grampians were, for the first time in the season, 
covered with snow; on that of the 30th, there was a strong black 
frost, followed by pretty high wind and sunshine, which did a deal 
of good to the winning of the stooks, so that much of the crop was 
got secured in fine order. Towards evening there were some cold 
showers from the south-west ; and next day was one of the most 
tempestuous with wind, rain and sleet, of which I recollect at this 
season, and which completely levelled the stooks. At this period the 
Grampians received an additional covering of snow; and it is feared 
the unsecured part of the crop in the glens and hollows among the 
hills is considerably destroyed. On the morning of the Ist instant, 
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the frost was excessively strong; but since that, the weather has 
been more soft, and during last night there has fallen some rain. 

The harvest, which became general about the 23d or 24th Sep- 
tember, is now almost finished, except in the higher districts, where 
some part of the Oats are still to cut, and, ini not a few cases, a good 
many in the stook ; but as yet, with the above exceptions, they are 
nothing the worse of the weather. Owing to the dulness of the wea- 
ther through a great part of last month, much of the crop that was 
taken in began to heat in the stack, but fortunately the late squally 
days have put a stop to it. This also appears to have been a general 
complaint in the neighbouring districts. The crop altogether bulks 
well; but Wheat, by itself, is reckoned below an average, and pre- 
sents a very inferior sample, with remarkably few bolls for the straw. 
In one instance which I have had an opportunity of seeing, the quan- 
tity of grain is about a third less per acre than last year; and there 


scems little doubt that the deficiency will be too general. Barley 


and Oats, especially the latter, are very unequal in quality; but it is 
presumed they will yield much about an average quantity of grain, 
and no doubt would have exceeded it, had they properly filled, 
which, in most instances, is not the case. Barley had by far too lit- 
tle sunshine during the filling and ripening season ; and a deal of the 
Oats have been either blasted by frost, or otherwise cut down very 
imperfectly filled. Farmers, if they choose, will have an opportunity 


of determining whether it is most advantageous to cut Oats ina 
greenish state, or allow them to become dead ripe, as a great many 
have been harvested in both stages, in numberless instances, on ‘the 
same field, Peas and Beans are both very deficient; Hay a mid- 
dling crop; and the harvesting being protracted to a late period in 
consequence. of the rain, ‘was at length prettly safely got up. Lint 
in many cases bulky, and said to be yielding not so badly at the mill. 
Potatoes a pitiful crop in most instances, and nowhere good. The 
Potatoes last year, where the writer of this resides, produced about 
forty bolls Mearns measure per acre, and this year they do not ex 
ceed twelve, and are also of very inferior quality. As most of this 
crop still remains in the field, it is feared it must be hurt by the late 
frosts. Turnips almost everywhere below mediocrity, and, in many 
cases, hardly worth pulling. In some few instances they have been 
ploughed down ; of course comparatively few Beasts will be Turnip- 
fed here this season. The Pastures have produced poor insipid 
herbage through the whole of the season, but particularly during the 
latter part of it; and as to aftermath, it never was worse. Graziers 
are once more entitled to pity, as, owing to the late great reduction 
in prices, many will be considerably out of pocket by the time their 
grass.rents be paid. This is really too bad for the poor Grazier; 
but then, who is to blame? As an instance of the fall in the price 
of Stock, a neighbour of mine purchased eighteen two-year old Stots 
in the Aboyne market on the 15th ult. for 40/. They were, to be 
sure, small Highland Beasts, but, small as they were, such would 
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have once cost-nearly three times the money sand you have pro- 
bably observed, by the: newspapers, that one) of our county 
prietors bought two hundred small Highland Cattle at the late: Fal- 
kirk Tryst, one half of which, it is said, at:19s..a head—the price 
formerly given for a good Wedder Hog! The-competition-for farms 
has greatly subsided; of course those lately taken are on much 
lower-terms; but there are many instances in which the farmers must 
be ultimately ruined, if the price of produce and rent remain so dis- 
proportional.—3d November. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. i 

Tne weather has been so wet, that, except for ten days after the 
middie of October, we have seldom had forty-eight hours without rain, 
during the harvest quarter now ended. The rains were often heavy, and 
so frequent for weeks together, that nearly one half of the time was 
rainy. The temperature was low, and the barometer unsteady. 
Frost, which has been felt more or less in almost every month of the 
present year, became so severe on the 27th and 28th September, as 
to destroy entirely the stems of the Potato crop, and to injure the 
Oats in.low and damp situations, as well as every other crop. It has 
not since been hurtful till last night, when it was so strong as to de- 
stroy a large proportion of the plums still on the trees. 

The: reaping of Wheat commenced early in September, and of 
Oats near the Clyde, and‘on dry land, about the middle of that 
month ; but in the muir lands, reaping did not commence till after 
the middle of October; and in these situations the Oats are not yet 
completely cut down, As the weather, though rainy since reap- 
img commenced, was always breezy, the stook, though often wet 
ted, was again soon dry, and never sprung or got into bad condi- 
tion ; and it was easily got secured in the fine. dry starts that inter- 
vened, By. far the most valuable part of the crop in this county 
was secured before the end of last week ; and much of what now re- 
mains in the field, is of no use but for fodder, owing to its never hav- 
ing ripened. 

The crop is bulky, and being secured in good condition, the Straw 
will be good and abundant. All sorts of Grain will tell better on the 
barn-floor than in the mill. Wheat is above a medium crop as to 
measure; but defective one-third in quality.. Oats of this year's 
growth have scarcely found their way to the mill; but they will be 
about one-fourth short of the Meal of those of last year.. Peas and 
Beans ere short of a medium crop. Potatoes and Turnips are not 
of the yalue of one-half of last year’s crop. Hay has been abun- 
dant, but brings only from 3/, to 3/..5s.. per hundred stones, county 
weight. Pasture made a poor return this year.. Of course Beef 
Gews are net so fat as usual; and the Dairy Cows gave but a small 
return. - The Fruitshave turned out i, They have neither the size, 
the colour, nor the taste of good fruit ; and a large proportien of the 
plums are now frosted. 
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Lhorn- Hedges: haye- put forth more growth this season, than they 
did for three years before ; a proof that thorns need much moisture. 

Fallow was never in a worse condition. Much of it will not likely 
be got sown with Wheat; the manure cannot be got to the field, ex- 
cept in very dry land. 

Oatmeal is retailed at sixteenpence per peck. Quartern. Loaf 
10d. - Beef and Mutton from 5s. to 7s. per stone, county weight. 
Best Cheese from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone, and looking up. Salt 
Butter 17s. per stone. Fresh Butter 1s. 2d. per pound. The prices 
of Cattle are still low. 

The general condition of the farmer is more altered than improved: 
The advance in the prices of Grain is favourable. But the crops on 
high and poor land, are far short of those of several former years; 
and in the muirs they have no crop but Fodder for Cattle. In many 
muir farms, where the farmer last year sold 20, 40, or 60 bolls of 
meal, besides maintaining his family in meal, and having corn for his 
horses. and seed, he will have all these to purchase this season. His 
case is hard; and there is no advance on the other productions of 
his farm to make up to him a twentieth part of his loss. The Dairy 
has not made a good return. Cattle have not fattened to expecta- 
tion ; and the prices of Sheep are low. Farmers on the muirish dis- 
tricts, who had any dependence on Grain crops, must suffer severely 


this year. Those in Grain farms will (if prices do not fall), fare 
better than they did last year. Many of them have more Grain, and 


the price is almost one-third advanced.—1st November. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Art the end of last quarter the weather was not promising, and it 
continued equally unsettled during the whole month of August. So 
much moisture, with the want of genial heat, threatened to be serious- 
ly injurious to the crops of every description ; but, fortunately, when 
harvest began, the atmosphere cleared up, and the important opera- 
tions of eutting down and gathering in the crops, were carried on 
with greater regularity and despatch, and with greater satisfaction in 
regard to the condition of the grain, than the previous gloomy pros- 
pect and advanced period of the season could have reasonably led us 
to expect. It was the first week of September before shearing be- 
came constant, even on the earliest farms ; and it was fourteen days 
later before that important business was general throughout the coun- 
ty; yet even the latest part of the White crop may now be consider- 
ed as secured in tolerable condition; and a considerable proportion 
of the Peas and Beans are also in the stack-yard, notwithstanding 
the greater part of these crops were cut before they were fully ma- 
tured, as the straw, in most cases till very lately, was as green as at 
the end of summer. There were very heavy rains on the 11th, the 
15th, and the 28th of last month, which being followed by high frosty 
winds for the Jast four days, has put the black crop in much better 
condition for the stack, than if the weather had continued steady and 
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serene. In a few days hence, the. fields are expected. to be thorough- 
ly cleared in every situation. 

From the wetness of the latter part of summer, and the lateness of 
the harvest, much anxiety naturally prevailed throughout the country 

_Tegarding the quality and quantity of the crops then on the ground, 
and some diversity of opinion appears yet to exist on that interesting 
question; but now, that a fair trial has been made in the thrashing of 
all kinds of White crops, there is no doubt in stating that the Wheat 
is a defective crop ; that Oats are not above an average, éven in the 
earliest situations ; that Barley will scarcely come that length ; and 
that Peas and Beans may, like the crop of last year, hardly be ex- 
pected to exceed two-thirds of an ordinary produce. Wheat is at 
least 20 per cent. below the average of the last four years; but as 
these years were above the average of ordinary seasons, their extra 
produce, no doubt, tended to depress the markets throughout 1822 
and last winter, and have also prevented the advance in price that the 

_Tecent wet summer, late harvest, and deficient produce, would, to a 
certainty, have caused in the markets before this time. 

To the want of clear sunshine during the blooming process may 
the deficiency in a small degree be ascribed; but the great cause of 
the injury was the gum or yellow ochre, as every field of Wheat in 
the county appeared less or more affected by that disease. In 1819 
it was equally prevalent ; but as the summer that year continued dry 
and warm, it passed off without doing any mischief; whereas this sea- 
son, when the gum was most abundant, the wet weather set in, by 
which the powder or ochre was converted into a thin paste; and as 
that paste generally settled thicker on one place than on the rest of 
the ear, wherever it so abounded the grain was shrivelled and small. 
and in many cases hardly the form of wheat. In watching the ap- 
pearance and progress of the disease, a field of Talavera wheat was 
particularly noticed. It had bloomed in .fine style before the rains 
came on, and was filling fast, when it was attacked, like other fields, 
by the ochre. The powder formed in greater quantity on that kind 
of Wheat than on the common variety ; so that when the wethess 
had continued for some time, every ear among the chaff was nearly 
filled with the paste ; the consequence was, that when the crop was 
cut on the 28th of August, in place of having it ripe, the chaff on 
every ear was actually rotten, and the far greater part of the Wheat 
scarcely the shape of grain. Perhaps it may be thought superfluous 
to be so particular with the disease, when there is so little prospect 
of remedy for it; but the small-pox long afflicted the human race, 
and yet a remedy was ultimately found in vaccination. 

Potatoes are fair, both in quantity and quality, and the greater part 
are safely under cover. Turnips, in many cases, are excellent, being, 
on the whole, fully an average. The young grass among the stubble 
is generally well planted ; and the pastures during the quarter have 
kept their ordinary numbers of Stock, which have afforded a fair pro- 
fit to the graziers, notwithstanding the low price of both fat Mutton 
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and Beef. The barnyards are much larger than last year; but a stack 
that would have yielded fifty bolls last season, will hardly produce 30 
this ; yet it is always of consequence to have plenty of fodder. Corn 
markets are fairly supplied, and new Wheat in Haddington runs from 
20s. to 278. per boll. Best parcels weigh 641b. to 65lb. per firlot ; 
but there is little of that quality, and 62 to 63lb. may be something 
like the common weight. There is a prodigious difference in the 
quality of the Oats produced in the lower district of the county and 
those from the highest ; the former yielding 18 and 19 pecks of meal 

r boll, while some of the latter will hardly produce 10 pecks. Good 

otato Oats fetch from 17s. to 20s.; common Oats from 14s. to 16s. 

r boll. Barley from 20s. to 25s. From the irregular manner in 
which the corn ripened through the different districts of the county, 
many of the shearers, who came from other quarters, found much 
difficulty in finding constant employment ; wages, of course, were 
very moderate, as 7s. 6d. a week, with victuals, was the highest ; 
while 6s. was the rate for the half of the period the shearing lasted. 
Labourers appear in plenty ; and although the best hands are at pre- 
sent getting 9s. a week, yet there is some prospect of employment 
being scarce during the winter. The greater part of the summer fal- 
low is sown with Wheat in a very satisfactory manner; but very little 
has as yet been sown after Beans, although that business will now en- 
gage the full attention of the farmer, and the ground generally is in 
fine condition for receiving the seed.—1st November. 

Quarterly Report from Morayshire. 

Tue weather was pretty favourable for the harvest till about the 
12th of October, when we had a heavy rain that continued with little 
intermission for eight days. When this speat was over, it was found 
necessary to cart out a great part of what Corn was in the stackyards, 
the stacks, few of which had been got thatched, being drenched, and 
a great many of them sprouting or taking heat, which was greatly 
encouraged by a succession of calm frosty days. This is very un- 
pleasant work, and always attended with considerable loss; but for- 
tunately we have had dry rough weather since, and at least three- 
fourths of the crop is now secured. Nearly the whole is cut; and if 
we have another week of dry weather, it will be sufficient. Should 
the whole be got safe in, we should suppose Oats and Barley a fair 
crop along the coast, though, no doubt, the quality will in many 
cases be a little hurt by the bad harvest ; and taking the late along 
with the early districts, we are afraid these crops will be rather un- 
der an average. Wheat is of poor quality as well as deficient in 
quantity ;—what the deficiency is we cannot with much accuracy 
determine ; we have heard it reckoned from a third to a half, but 
peo a fourth may be nearer the truth. It has been mostly all 

rvested in a very soft state, and not much of it will be fit for ship- 


ping for some moriths, We grow very little Red wheat in this county, 

but enough to see the superior hardiness of that specics in a wet 

season ; atty ficlds of it that we have, and any occasional ears of it 
Kk2 
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among the white Wheat, being remarked to be almost invariably 
sound and unaffected by rust. Peas and Beans are not so bad crops 
as from the cold wet season might be supposed; but they are all in 
the fields yet, and it is very doubtful if we shall now have weather to 
save them. Turnips have a pretty good show of leaves, but very 
small bulbs, they probably do not exceed half a crop; and it is for- 
tunate that Fodder is so very abundant. Potatoes are, we believe, 
generally considered a fair crop, and the quality good. 

The Seythe-hook is gradually getting into use here, but we confess . 
it is no favourite with us; those who have had long practice of it may 
make equally clean work with it as with the common hook, but we 
have seen no instance of it yet. It cuts as it is thrust into the Corn 
and before the shearer has grasped his handful, and the stalks so cut 
are apt to be dropped, particularly if the Corn is thin. Wheat has 
been cut this harvest at the same rate as Oats and Barley, viz. $d. the 
threave. Men engaged for the harvest have got 40s. to 50s. Women 
27s. to 32s. 

According to the recent discovery, that it is not necessary Corn should 
be ripened, and that the quality is greatly improved by cutting before 
it is ripe, the crop will no doubt be excellent, and of very superior 
quality in the Highlands of Scotland this season, having been cut as 
green as Hay. 

Cattle have kept declining, and are now about the same value that 
they bore at this time last year. And, on the whole, there is very 
little alleviation of the agricultural distress in this county, except 
what has been given in abatements of rent by the landowners. 

‘There is one great evil here that might be easily removed, but by 
which we are persuaded many farmers suffer a yearly loss equal to two 
or three per cent. on their rents, we mean the: prodigious flocks of 
pigeons kept by whoever has a fancy to them. Nothing is more 
common than to see some thousands of this destruetive vermin alight- 
ing in a field of lodged Wheat or Barley, and dashing out six times 
as much with their feet and wings as they can eat. Nor is it of any 
avail to shoot at them, you only drive them from one field to another, 
or, if it is large, from one part of it to another. Let any one who 
has a well stocked pigeon-house, only consider what a tax it is on his 
neighbours or tenants ; suppose each pigeon eats and destroys three 
pecks of corn in a season (which is probably rather under than above 
the mark), at this rate, a pigeon-house containing 500 birds, costs the 
neighbourhood upwards of 90 bolls in a season. It is not to be 
wondered at, if farmers, seeing their corn destroyed by pigeons, 
whether they have any of their own or not, think they may as well 
have a few of their own; but proprietors ought not to permit any 
person to keep pigeons who is not by law entitled. It is their duty to 
put stop to this growing evil; and if they would keep no more of 
these voracious and destructive creatures than were necessary to sup- 
ply their own tables, it would be a cheap and easy means of doing a 
service to their tenantry. 
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Owing to the lateness of the harvest, and the want of Seed,: there. 
is less Wheat sown than we ever recollect at this date.—1st' Novem~ 
ber. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Morstr and cloudy weather prevailed throughout the whole of 
August, which protracted the ripening process to a later period than 
was anticipated at the date of our last. During the first two weeks 
of September, little rain fell, and harvest operations had partially 
commenced in.the early districts. The weather became soft towards 
the end of that month, and little was cut down before the 24th in 
the higher districts. October commenced with dry weather, which 
continued a few days. Some rain fell on the 6th, 7th and 9th, and 
on the 11th a fall, amounting to 1.81 inches, swelled the rivers to 
an unusual height, laying adjacent low grounds under water, and 
floating away vast quantities of stooks from adjoining haughs. From 
the 14th the weather became more settled, and the wind, which had 
long blown from the west, settled in the east. On the 30th and 31st 
the frost has been severe, and Potatoes still in the field must have 
suffered greatly. 

Number of + Number of Rainy Depth of Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Days. Rain. perature, 
Aug. 13 18 3.94 55°.7 
Sept. 20 10 2.6 52°.5 
Oct. 23 8 3.95 45°.4 


Total in inches 10.49 Quarterly mean 51°.2 _ 


It was not till the 20th October that the fields were totally clear 
in the most early situations ; and much was carted to the barnyard in’ 
so raw a State, that some of it had to be carted back to the fields, 
after heating. In late situations, corn still remains uncut, and much 
is yet in the stook. Wheat was, for the most part, secured in to- 
lerable condition ; but, by the excessive rains between the time of 
flowering and ripening, the sample is for the most part ill coloured,. 
and the-quantity is at least one-fifth deficient of an ordinary average. 

Oats were in many instances cut in a rather green state, and have. 
suffered considerably by heating in the stack. The return is bulky, 
and, in fertile districts, may be reckoned a full average crop ; but, 
in late situations, they will be deficient in meal. Barley was, for the 
most part, ready early, and was well got in. The return is a full 
average crop; but there will be more light grain amongst it than 
usual. 

Beans, in very early situations and on open land, will nearly reach 
an ordinary average. Peas, for the most part, will do little: more 
than double the seed. 

Potatoes are (where taken up) found to yield a poor returns and. , 
Turnips' have not attained nearly the ordinary size. ie 

‘& considerable breadth of fallow was sown with Wheat -in, the’, 
early part of October, which has given a regular braird. , Much still. 
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remains to be sown on Bean stubbles, and the ground is now in good 
condition for receiving the seed. 

Prices of Cattle continue low. Good Wheat obtains a ready mar- 
ket. Barley is also sought after. Oats are less in demand. 

Good new Wheat brings from 25s. to 26s. ; Barley, 23s. to 248. 6d. ; 
Oats, 18s. to 20s.; Oatmeal in Perth, 1s. 2d. per peck.—Ist Nov. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest commenced generally in this county about the middle 
of September, and has been pretty generally, but not entirely finish- 
ed in October. There are still some patches to cut, and more than 
a trifling remainder in the stook. Fully the one half of the Potatoes 
are also in the ground. The Corn bulks largely in the stackyards, 
but great deficiency is apprehended in Wheat, particularly in quality. 
A great part of this crop has been injured in various ways. The 
earliest fields were much affected with yellow rust. Whitening or 
premature ripening was complained of in-some cases. Smut has been 
more than ordinarily prevalent. Many fields were heavily lodged, 
and it became necessary to cut them before the Grain was properly 
ripened to save it from sprouting, and the lodged parts of the fields 
were also seized with mildew. The spring sown Wheats promised 
to yield the finest quality, but the latest sown fields of it have met 
with pretty sharp frost, which has likewise prevented it coming to 
Seca ba From the circumstance stated, the quality of the new 

eat will prove very inferior; and this, joined with an eager de- 
site on the part of many for rapid stacking, will keep it in indifferent 
condition for shipping for a considerable time. 

Barley is above an average, and though not fine, is of fair good 
quality. It has been well harvested, except where there was too 
great haste in stacking, which occasioned heating, and has caused 
some stacks to be taken down. 

Oats are also above an average in the low districts ; but in the late 
parts of the country, they must have suffered from the frosty nights 
of the 22d, 23d and 24th ultimo. And the very inclement weather 
on the 80th and 31st of last month, and Ist current, did away all 
hopes of further improvement, and must have rendered all corn then 
uncut unfit for seed, and unproductive in mealing. 

Peas-and Beans are bulky, but the grain is far from being com- 
pletely matured. ’ 

Tufrips that were early sown are good, except on wet soils, where 
the heavy rains destroyed them. The late sown are very bad; and 
taking them in the aggregate, they are under an average. 

’ Potatoes ate not a full.crop on dry lands; and their failure on 
wet soils, and the injury they have sustained by the intense frost. on 
the 1st current, will render them a defective crop. 

There remained little of the old Corn in hand at the commence- 
ment of the quarter; and as yet very little has been done. in thrash- 
ing néw Corn, Some sales of new Barley have taken place at from 
25s. to $2s. per boll ; and of Oatmeal at from 20s. to 24s. per bell of 
9 Dutch stones. 
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Cattle declined in price in September, to nsuch the same rates they 
were at that time twelvemonth ; and they would assuredly \have fal]-, 
en still lower in October, had, it, not been that there was a,consider- 
able demand for young Stock to winter in the North, _Unacommonly, 
few beasts have been bought in the October markets to drive South. 
Prices. have been; from 4s, to 5s, 6d. per stone, sinks Many farms, 
both in the low and high parts of the country are falling into the 
hands of the proprietors. This will operate more powerfully to con- 
vince those, who are not disposed to grant reduction of rent, of the, 
necessity of such a measure, than all the arguments which can be 
used..3d_ Navember. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. ; 

- Tue preceding three months have been very ungenial—very litile 
sun—heavy falls of rain, and a few nights of smart frost. At times 
the aspect was so gloomy, as to make us despair of saving the crop; 
but now, as the greatest part of it is gathered in, it has come to ma- 
turity, and.been stacked in much better order than I could have be- 
lieved, if I had not been an eyewitness: breezes of wind having) al- 
ways succeeded heavy falls of rain, which prevented both Grain, and 
Fodder from spoiling; and although some gusts of wind were pretty 
strong, little injury has been done by shaking, owing, no doubt, to 
the constant damp air, and the Grain being but poorly filled... Some 
injury has been sustained by, frost, both in Grain and Potatoes ; but 
its effects have been only upon moorish and marshy soils. A part of 
the crop upon the high marshy land in the county is yet in the field, 
but it is only trifling, taking the county as a whole. iAdos 

Our Grain crops are all bulky, particularly the Barley;, but,all our 
Grain is coarse and dull in the colour, and will be deficient in milling. 
Peas will yield but little grain, but in general they have, been stacked 
in good order. Wheat is dull in the colour, and much of it, will b, 
unfit for the baker, owing in part to sowing it upon land not adapte 
for wheat, and the damp late season. The Potato crop is yery.g 
nerally lifted and stored in safety ; they exceed, both in quantity sh 
flavour, what I expected they would have been, though. deficient 
compared to the crop of former seasons, The driest part, of that 
proportion of the farm which falls to be in green crop, is, generally 
allotted for them. The Turnips upon good dry land are, close,upon 
the ground, and have still a vigorous growth, but the tops are large, 
and the roots are only small, taking the crop as.a whole. Prices of 

Grain are declining, owing perhaps to an abundant crop. in low Corn 

countries. Prices in this county are much the same as, those inthe 

Edinburgh market. Harvest wages ran from 16d. to. 18d, per day, 

with lodging and victuals. 

Our mountain Stock is in fair condition, and ag yet does,not,ap- 
pear to be sickly. This, season the heather is not good, but coarse 
green pasture is abundant. Prices of Stock are exceedingly, low. 
Slack Ewes for wintering run, from 8s. to, 11s... Wool from, black- 
faced Sheep from. 4s, 6d. to 5s, Gd.; Cheviot wool from 9s. to 1s,.6d. 
per stone of 24 libs —3d November. ult 
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Report Sor Bucks. 

As the usual concomitant of a late harvest, we were this year vi- 
sited with the most alarming weather which we have experienced for 
many years. About the latter end of August and beginning of Sep- 
tember, and about a week after the commencement of harvest, we 
had two weeks of almost incessant rains; at least there was not one 
whole dry day during that period. These rains having been accom- 
panied with an unusual degree of heat, produced a serious and inju- 
rious vegetation in most of the Wheat crops, both cut and uncut, so 
that few real sound samples can be produced in any part of this dis- 
trict. The weather having cleared up at the above period, the har- 
vest work was then proceeded in with much vigour and spirit, and 
was. despatched in quicker time than I ever remember of witnessing. 
The weather having still continued to be the most favourable that the 
heart of man can wish for, the various operations of the season have 
been completed in the most perfect manner. Our crops in general 
may be reported as fully up to the average of years; but although 
bulky, the quality in general is but middling in all the varieties of 
Corn. Were the prices equal to the produce, the heart of the far- 
mers might sing for joy; but unfortunately for us, the markets seem 
to be. in a retrograde state, after having remained long at inadequate 
prices. But there is this consolation attending an abundant crop, 
that ‘there is plenty on the farm for man and beast. 

_.) At one period we expected the most abundant crop of Turnips 
that has been produced for many years; but our hopes have in some 
degree been blasted ; for shortly before harvest, they were overtaken 
by.a blight, which stunted their growth; and although the plants are 
numerous, the bulbs are small. However, upon the whole, there is 
nearly an average weight per acre; and should they prove proportion- 
ally nutritious, there will be little room for complaint in that quarter. 

Live-stock in general have not prospered, in proportion to the 
abundance of food ; but for this I cannot account. 

Fatted Stock brings nearly the same price as at the date of your 
Jast publication ; but the demand for Sheep may be said to have in- 
creased a little, and the price along with it. 

As to the actual prices of farm produce in general, I must refer 
your readers to the quotations from Smithfield and Mark Lane; for 
this-county generally keeps pace with these grand regulators. 

At present there is no public question to agitate the mind of the 
people; and as the labouring poor have plenty of provisions, with con- 
stant employment at adequate wages, the greatest tranquillity pre- 
vails in this part of the country.—1s¢ November. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

We have again to record a quarter of cold and wet weather.» In 
August.4.9 inches of rain fell, in September 4.98, and in October 
3.92; making a total of 13.8 inches. In the month of August, we 
had rain 25 days, in September 19, and in October 16 days. 
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From July 8th to October 18th, we had only 26 fair days; seven 
of which (subsequent to the 6th of September) were in succession. 
But as a great deal of meadow Hay, then unsecured, was, rendered 
completely worthless,—the reaping of corn hardly commenced,~-and 
the summer fallows mostly drenched with wet,—these few days of fa- 
vourable weather proved of little service towards forwarding field 
operations. Subsequent to the 17th October, we have had a sacces- 
sion of fair days, (with the exception of the evening of the 28th), 
which have enabled the farmer to secure a great deal of grain in ‘to- 
lerably good order ; to finish the cutting of the late crops; remove 
Potatoes from the ground; and carry on the operations requisite ‘to 
Wheat sowing. All has been bustle and activity. Brisk winds hav- 
ing been pretty frequent since the commencement of harvest, Grain 
has been less injured by the rain than could have been expected. 

Wheat is nearly one-third below an average crop, very inferior ir 
quality, and much of it unsound. We estimate the stock of old 
Wheat on hand, at the commencement of the month of September, 
as fully equal to two months consumption. To which, if we add six 
weeks supply, usually sent to Westmoreland and Lancashire, we 
may have sufficient to serve us until next crop come off, should the 
harvest prove an early one. 

Barley is below an average crop; and the stock of old grain was 
wholly consumed, when the produce of the present year was fitst 
brought to market,—some of which was sold as high as 6s. 4d. per 
Winchester bushel. In the early part of the year, we sent Barley to 
Liverpool, until a dearth of it was occasioned at home. Some of this 
grain sown unusually late, has turned out better than could have been 
looked for. 

Oats are an excellent crop. Potatoes are good upon fine dry soils ; 
but on all cold and wet land, they are nearly worthless, The Tur- 
nip crop is exceedingly deficie.:t, except on a few patches of the best 
dry land. . 

There is a general scarcity of grass; and Winter keep is very in- 
adequately provided for, straw excepted. 

Old Wheat 93. per bushel; new ditto 7s.; and a great deal of it 
very considerably lower ; Barley 4s. 10d.; old Oats 4s.; and new 
Oats 2s. 8d. per bushel. Our markets have been hitherto insuffici- 
ently supplied with new grain, owing to the lateness of harvest. Both 
Fat and Lean Cattle are Jow in price, and the sale very dull. 

The Abbey Holme Agricultural Meeting was held at Skinburness, 
on the 2ist of August. J. C, Curwen, Esq. M. P., attended the in- 
spection of the various farms, as on former occasions. Mr Curwen, 
in giving his opinion as to what price the farmer might permanently 
expect for his Grain in future, estimated the average of Wheat at 
about 50s. per quarter—the highest 56s ; Barley 32s. ; and Oats 20s. 
per quarter. He further observed, ‘ It must be no little satisfaction 
to the whole of us, to see the flourishing state of the country. »The 
reyenuc had advanced beyond all expectation. He was one of thod¢ 
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who thought the depression of agriculture had rendered this impossi- 
ble; but time had taught him differently.’ 

In seasons of uncommon difficulty, such as the present, good roads 
upon a farm, and well drained land, commonly return extraordinary 
profits ; and we would humbly recommend to landlords to give every 
encouragement to these two excellent modes of improving their ren- 
tals. We have this year seen an instance of a few cartloads of draining 
tiles, used immediately before the ground was planted with Potatoes, 
that have already returned twice the expenses attendant on putting 
them into the drains. : 

It gives us great pleasure to record one instance of liberal encou- 
ragement bestowed on mechanical genius. About two years since 
Mr Joseph Mann of Raby, in the Abbey Holme, exhibited a model 
of a reaping machine to the farmers of that district, who ordered him 
to make one for their use, and charge the cost price. It did not, 
however, answer its intended purpose. But they cheerfully paid 
him for the machine, and presented it to him, in order that he might 
endeavour to remedy its defects. This was in 1822. Mr Mann still 
perseveres, though hithérto unsuccessfully. The want of frequent 
opportunities of putting his ideas to the test of actual experiment, 
proves a great hinderance to the progress of the inventor, in his way 
towards the accomplishment of his object.— November 1st. 

Letter from Liverpool, 1st November. 

Durine the last three months the weather has been very un- 
settled and unfavourable for the harvest, particularly in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the North of England. From the South and East re- 
ports speak more favourably of the crops generally ; but from all 
other quarters the Wheat crop is said to be ordinary in quality, and 
greatly deficient in quantity, and, if we are allowed to judge from 
what has already arrived here from Ireland, it is as inferior as the 
crop of 1816; and in the South of Scotland, and in many of the 
northern counties of this kingdom, Wheat is equally bad. The Bar- 
ley crop, in most parts, is said to be less deficient ; but the quality is 
very coarse, and not expected to malt well. The Oat crop is repre- 
sented as being very great every where, and quality very good, pro- 
vided it had been well harvested; but there is much reason to fear a 
great proportion of it will be found heated, and otherwise much da« 
maged, by the bad weather. The crops of Beans and Grey Peas are 
not reckoned any thing like average crops, and have suffered in a si- 
milar way as the Oat crop. White Pease, however, are said to be a 
good crop, and tolerably well harvested. 

In consequence of the unfavourable reports of the Wheat crop, we 
have had here, of late, a very fair demand for the good qualities of 
old’ Wheat, but our stocks being very great, and the London market‘ 
very little ‘affected, prices hitherto have had little variation, nor do 
we-expect they will for some time, as the inferior new Wheats will 
greatly tend to keep down the prices. How the different. markets 
pray be’ affected daring the season, it is not for as to give an opinion ; 
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but the probability.is, we shall have our stocks of Wheat. much less 
before the commencement of another harvest, than they are at pre- 
sent. Beans and good old provender Oats have also lately had a 
smallimprovement. The export of Foreign Grain has not been great 
for some months. Our stocks, however, have suffered a very consi- 
derable diminution by a most destructive fire which took place here 
last week. About 24,000 quarters of different kinds were destroy- 
ed,—say 12,000 quarters Wheat, 3500 Barley, 4500 Oats, and 2000 
Beans, all bonded, together with about 5000 quarters of free Wheat, 
upwards of 1000 bags of Cotton, &c., and the largest and finest 
warehouse in town. The damage is estimated at about 150,000/. 


ImporTATions of GRAIN, Four, &c. into the Port of Liverroot, from the 
28th July, until the 27th October 1823, inclusive. 


Descrip-| ars. 6 
Date tion. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Malt. |Beans.| Peas. 


Coastwi 
Irish - 
Foreign 


Coastwise 
son} Irish - 


1893 
Aug. 


Foreign 
Coastwis 
Irish’ - 
Foreign 


o 
Piatt 
o 


Oct. 


Se} 
~ 
a 
So 


Total - | 25,035 y 3, 972 545 \15,854| 4,619 


Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Tuesday the 28th 
October, 1823. 


Wheat, per 70 libs. Oats, per 45 libs, 

Fine sweet English, Scotch, Fine sweet old English, s. ld. - 5s..4d 
North Welsh, and Manx,( .. Sd. «9s. 5d. Scotch, & Welsh potato, § 7% “@* ~ 25+ 44+ 
red and white, of the Fine sweet old Irish,do: 2s. 11d. + 3s, 1d. 
growth of 1820, Do. do, do, 1822, 3s.0d. - 3s. 2d. 

Do. do. do. 1821, 7s. 6d. - 8s.3d. Middling and inferior do. 2s. 9d. - 2s. 11d. 

Do. do. do. 1822, 8s. Sd. - 9s.3d. Fine new Irish, 1823, 3s. 2d. «93s, 4d, 

Do. do. do. 1823, 7s. 6d. - 8s. 3d. Do. foreign, in bond, 1s, 10d. + 2s. Od. 

Canadian, free (nominal), 8s. Sd. - 8s. 6d. 

Do. in bond, do. - 5s, Od, - 5s. 6d. Barley, per 60 Ibs. 

Irish, of the growth of 1820, 6s. 6d. - 7s. 6d. Fine sweet English malting, 4s. 6d. - 5s. Od. 

Do. do. 1821, 6s. 2d. - 6s. 9d. Do. do. Scotch & Welsh, do. O& © 4a, 3d 

Do. firie qualities, white,1822,7s, 6d. - 8s. 6d. for grinding, t ms on 

Do. superior, do. red, do. 7s. Od. - 7s. 9d. Do. do. Irish, - 4s. Odi i+ 4s, 3d. 

Do, good Waterford, do. Gs. 6d. = 7s.0d. Do.foreign, inbond,nominal, 3s, 6di. = Os. Od, 

Do, middling & inf. qualities, 6s. 2d. - 6s. 6d. Indian corn, p. Winch. bushel, 4s. 6d, - Os. Od. 

Do. new red, 1823, 6s. 6d..- 7s. Od. Do. do. inbond,nominal, 3s. 6d. - Os. Od. 

Do. do. white,do. - ‘7s. 4d. - 7s.6d. Peas, per qr. white —_e 44s. - 

Foreign, superior qualities, —— Grey, - - 28s, - 
in brad, rh as 45.64. - 580d. Foreign, in bond, nominal, 26s. - 2 

Russian and inferior do, do. 4s, Sd. - 4s. 9d, Rapeeseed, per last, Irish, 241, 


nt, ¢ 2 48-8 
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| Rye, per quarter. Flour, per/280 Jibs, 

English and, Foreign. - 54s = 56s. Irish, do. do, - 40s. - 44s. 
Beans, per quarter. American sour, p. barrel, in bond, 20s. - 22s. 

Fine English, - - 36s. - 40s. Do. superfine sweet, new, do. © 33s. - 34s. 

Scotch, Irish; Datch, &c. 34s. - 57s. Canada, do. do. -)'' 278) > 28s, 

In bond, nominal, - 24s. - 25s. Dantzic, do. do. - 27s, + 28s. 
Malt, per 9 gallons, Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 

Fine Norfolk and Suffolk, 8s, - 8s. 9d. English, - ~ 27s. - 30s. 

Middling and inferior qualities, 7s. - 7s. 9d. Scotch, - - 25s. - 29s. 
Fleur, per 280 libs. Irish, - - 24s, - 27s. 

English, fine and superfine, 43s, = 46s, 


Norfolk Quarterly Report, 

Tue weather during the commencement of our harvest was ex- 
ceedingly fickle, and the Grain was, in consequence, greatly injured, 
both in quality and condition, especially such as was cut and stand- 
ing on the shook. Towards the end of August, however, an altera- 
tion took place, and a series of dry weather succeeded, enabling the 
farmers to cut and cart their crops in very good order. You will be 
anxious to know whatis the general opinion here of the New Grain— 
it shall be told in a few words :—Wheat, dark and coarse in sample, 
by no means equal to that of last year. The Flour you buy being 
frequently soft and sweetish, like some of that in 1816. Nor do the 
samples as yet improve, in hand. The merchants at Ipswich and 
Bury say that they do not meet with one sample in fifteen that is dry 
andnimble. Barley is thought to be a good acreable prdduce, but any 
thing but handsome in sample. It is for the most part, dark, coarse, 
and grey. The season in fact was too cold and wet. There was not 
sun enough to ripen the plant sufficiently. Oats tolerably good. 
Peas more than an average crop, and generally good in quality. 
Beans but indifferent, though we are inclined to think, better than at 
one time was anticipated. The markets for Grain have fluctuated a 
good deal during the quarter. Latterly, they have been rather 
drooping for Wheat, netwithstanding the general complaint by the 
millers of the quality of the new stocks. Red 40s. to 52s., White 54s., 
Barley 26s. to 303., Oats 20s, to 25s. Grey Peas 27s. to 29s. per 
quarter. Turnips are a very precarious crop this season. On the 
best soils, and where sown earliest, they have suffered the most, be- 
ing completely decayed at the crown of the plant; and whole fields 
which in ,July appeared to promise heavy crops, have dwindled to 
nothing. The Wheat sowing has gone on but with very little inter- 
ruption, the weather having for the most part been highly favourable 
for the operation. A great deal will as usual be deposited by the 
dibble method. Our Cattle markets have, on the whole, been as 
brisk as under all circumstances could be expected. Lean Scotch 
Bullocks have been in considerable request, particularly at our great 
annual mart St Faith’s. There, for such as were in fresh condition, 
5s., and even 5s. 6d. per stone was in some instances obtained ; but 
for general. runs of 44 stone Bullocks, from §J. to 91. have been about 
an ayerage. Lambs are no dearer now than they were months back,— 
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good bred ones being to be bought at 16s. or 17s. a'pieces We have 
had a vast deal of change amongst the tenantry this Michaelmas 
(this being the general season for entering upon farms), but still we 
do not find that want of employment amongst the labourers, so 
Joudly complained of in former years. Common wages are’ Is. 4d. 
per day,—very low we grant, but full as high as the farmer is able to 
give, with Corn at present prices. Thousands of poor families are now 
employed in dibbling and dropping Wheat. If no other good.arise 
from the plan, there is at any rate this advantage, it furnishes those 
with work who otherwise could earn nothing.—Oct. 27th. 
Report from Yorkshire. 

Tue weather during the whole of the past summer has differed 
materially in the different parts of this extensive county. In the 
East Riding, less rain has fallen than in most parts of the kingdom; 
whilst in the western and northern parts of the county, where it is 
more hilly and the seasons are later, a great proportion of the crops 
have been got in bad condition, and in many instances, no doubt, 
considerably damaged. During the first fortnight of September, 
which was very fine weather, a great deal of Wheat in the earliest 
parts of the county was secured in very good condition; and though 
nearly all the remainder of the Wheat crop was stacked by the end 
of the month, but little of what remained out after that time will be 
fit for use during the winter months. Indeed, a great deal of Wheat 
that now comes to market is very damp, which keeps up a demand 
for old, very fortunately for those who hold any. 

From the end of September to about the 18th instant, the weather 
was wet, so that very little corn could be got; but since then we 
have had nine or ten days of fine bright weather, with a brisk east 
wind, which has afforded an unexpected opportunity at this advanc- 
ed season of the year, of getting a great quantity of late Oats and 
Barley in dry condition. Some Beans have also been stacked during 
these few fine days, but a great proportion of this crop still remaing 
out. Yesterday the wind began to blow strong and cold from the 
north, which has to-day increased into a storm. 

If farmers may be allowed to be judges of their own crops, the 
Wheat crop will be short of an average one, though the newspaper 
writers (whose knowledge on such subjects cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated ) seem to be of a different opinion. They have some of them 
this year taken more than their accustomed pains to convince us, that 
we were never blest with finer and more abundant crops. The pub- 
lic are always grateful for good news; but farmers would often be still 
more grateful, if they would make good their accounts. However, 
as far as the opinion of farmers will go, the crop has been, with some 
exceptions, light on the ground, and though tolerably free from 
mildew and other diseases, is very generally lean and coarse in quali- 
ty. There is great diversity in the Oat crop, which, taking into ac- 
count, that in many situations, it will never arrive at maturity, will 
most likely prove short of an average one. Barley is a bulky crop, 
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but much of it lean and discoloured. Peas of all kinds a bad crop, 
the earliest mostly the best. Beans a difficult crop to judge, but as 
far as we are at present able to say, middling. Wheat sowing com- 
menced rather late ; but in theeastern parts of the county, where the 
least rain has fallen, it has proceeded with little interruption. In some 
situations the fallows have got to be so soft, as to render dibbling dif- 
ficult, while some clovers are yet too hard and dry to plough up with 
ease. But very little Wheat is yet to be seen above ground. 

Turnips, which during the summer were universally promising a 
very abundant produce, are now found to be deficient in size, though 
the tops (where not affected by fingers and toes, or other diseases 
which are rather prevalent) are still luxuriant. 

The Corn markets, though a little flat at present, have rather ad- 
vanced since harvest, for such samples as are dry and fit for use. 
Dry new Wheat is selling from 42s. to 48s. per quarter; Old from 
45s. to 52s. Markets for Fat Cattle and Sheep have remained 
pretty steady for the season. 

At the great Sheep Fair at Market Brighton on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, a little advance took place in Fat Sheep, which sold briskly 
at about 5d. per lib. They are now selling at about 44d. in the East 
Riding, and 5d.in the West. Breeding Ewes have been much in 
demand, at from 20s. to $0s. Beef has not advanced on last year’s 
prices in the same proportion as Mutton (which is nearly 50 per 
cent. higher than at this time last year), best Oxen scarcely mak- 


ing 5s., while Ewes and inferior things make little more than 4s. per 
stone, sinking the offal.— October 31:t. 
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Soils, whether a low price of corn would throw those of an inferior 
quality out of culture, 198. 

Statistical Account of Scotland, notice of an intended analysis of, 
268. 

Stob’s Castle, Roxburghshire, improvements at, 10. 

Store-farming, remarks on Captain Napier’s Treatise on, 145, 271, 
417—account of the storm in January 1794, 273—review of a 
Lammermuir Farmer’s treatise on, 338—stells recommended in, 
$44—whether more adyantageous to feed with hay in winter, or 
drive sheep to the low country, 421. 


T 


Tooke, Thomas, on the high prices of corn from 1793 to 1812, 446. 
Turnips, on the storing of, on sheep-farms, 343. 
Tweeddale, Reports from, 130, 247, 377, 503. 


W 


Waste Lands, instances of the successful. improvement of, 400. 

Weather, register of the, 128, 246, 375, 501. 

Weights and measures, observations on the bill for ascertaining and 
establishing the uniformity of, 137—alterations suggested in the 
proposed law, 139. 

Western, C. C. Esq., his second address to the landowners, reviewed, 
106. 

Wheat, account of the drilling of, in Roxburghshire, 220—lime ap- 
plied to, as a top-dressing to prevent mildew, 474. 

Williamson, George, biographical notice of, 255. 
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Yorkshire, Reports from, 136, 254, 384, 509—estimate of the expense 
of cultivation in, 330. 

Young, John, of Nova Scotia, account of his Letters of Agricola, 81 
—the climate of Nova Scotia not unfavourable to the growth of 
corn, 82. 
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PREMIUMS 
OFFERED BY 
THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
IN 1823. 





Hicuianp Society CHAMBERS, 
Epinzsurcn, February 4, 1823. 


The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does hereby 
advertise, that the under-mentioned PREMIUMS are to be 
given by the Society in the year 1823, &c.— 


ESSAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND 


Ist, A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay on the present state of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Agricultural, Manufac- 
turing, and Commercial ;—the progress and influence of those 
changes at present affecting their condition, and the means of 
deriving from these changes, for the benefit of the population 
at large, the greatest portion of good, and rendering such, as 
have an unfavourable tendency productive of the least possible 
degree of evil. ‘This Essay to be lodged with the Secretary on 
oa beet idth November 1824. 


EMBANKMENTS. 


2d, A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, embracing the most satigecto- 
ry account of Embankments which have been made on Rivers, 
Lakes, and Arms of the Sea, with Plans and Sections of such 
Embankthents, and an account of the expense which has at- 
tended their construction, with suggestions of such improve- 
ments as may occur to the author, and estimates of the ex- 
pense. This Essay to be lodged on or before 10th November 
1824. 


FENCES AND ENCLOSURES. 


$d, A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay upon Fences and Enclosures, 
particular regard being had to situations where stones of a 
durable quality cannot ie easily obtained, and where the soil 
is not adapted to the growth of Thorns. The Essay to be 
lodged on or before 10 seneener 1823, and to be accom- 
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pmied with drawings or models of the Fences recommend- 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


4th, The Society’s Gold Medal will be given for the best and 
approved Essay, founded on actual experiment, on the method 
of Transplanting successfully large or full grown Trees, for 
utility ‘or ornament... A distinct account of the process during 
the different stages of the operation is required to be given, ad- 
verting partizalsrty to the soil, and the kind of trees which 
have been found best adapted for the purpose, describing also 
the proper. treatment of the trees after having been so trans- 
planted. “The Essay to be lodged on or before 10th November 
1831. 


BREED OF STOCK. 


5th, A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be 
given for the best and approved Fatty on * Whether the Breed 
of Live-Stock connected with agriculture be susceptible of the 
greatest improvement from the qualities conspicuous in the 
male, or from those conspicuous in the female parent ?” 

A satisfactory view must be given of what are the different 
properties inherited from either parent in structure or dis- 
position, glag we any other observations tending to il- 

ustrate the subject. The Essay to be lodged on or before 


10th November 1825. 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


‘6th, For’ the best and le Report of experiments for 
“ascertaining ‘““ What is the degree of Thermometrical 'Tempe- 
ature at which Butter from Cream can be obtained in the 
‘greatest’ quantity, and of the’best ee The Society’s Gold 
Medal. “The Report to'be lodged on or before 10th November 
1825.. 





RULES OF COMPETITION FOR ESSAYS.- 


In all Essays or Communications, it is expected, that, when 
facts not generally known are stated, they will be authenticated 
by proper references, ‘and ‘also*that the essays stiall “be written 
in f fair and ‘legible’ hand. ‘The Society would*likewise recom - 
‘médnd ‘that one page of the folio may'be-left' blank) for’ atty ob- 
‘SétvatiOns stitch may occur to members of ‘the Society on pér- 
tsal. 

“A sealed note, ‘containing ‘the author’s' name, and “inscribed 
“on the back, with the motto ot device of his essay or communi- 
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cation, myst be lodged therewith; and when the motto or de- 
vice on the essay or sealed note is neglected by the author, such 
essay will not be allowed to compete for any premium. is 
N. B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the 
distinguishing motto or device of an cssay, found erttitled 
to the whole, or a part of the premium advertised, will be 
opened; and the Society is to be at liberty to publish the 
essays, or extracts from them, for which the premium, or 
any part of it, shall be adjudged; and such essays as are 
not foynd entitled to any premium, will, with the sealed 
notes, be returned to the authors when called for. 
Farther, upon application from the gainers of these premi-+ 
ums, the Society, ‘in such cases as the Birseiors may see pro- 
per, will allow them to be paid in money. 





SALTING OR CURING BEEF. 


To the person in the counties of Aberdeen or Kincardine, 
who shall, before the Ist May 1824, Salt or Cure, with rock 
or bay salt, the greatest quantity of mess beef of good qua- 
lity, not under twenty tierces of 300 libs. each, for’ the supply 
of the shipping at the Port of Aberdeen—A Piece of Plate of 
Thirty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the beef shall have been fed in either of 
the two counties, and that it shall be cured and packed in man- 
ner as similar to that practised in Ireland as circumstances will 
admit. The quality to be ascertained at a convenient time’ by 
such inspection on the. spot as the Committee of the Society 
afternamed shall appoint, who are also empowered to require 
satisfactory evidence of the mode of feeding, curing; or other 
circumstances, of which it may appear to them material that 
the Society should be informed, in the view of ascertaining 
whether, under the reduction in the Salt Duties, the curing of 
provisions, so beneficially practised in Ireland, may be advan- 
tageously introduced into some districts of Scotland. The 
claims of the several competitors to be certified by a quorum of 
the Committee, who will report to, the Society in reference 
thereto, on or before the 10th November 1824. The follow- 
ing Members of the Society are appointed a, Committee, for 
the purposes above mentioned, viz. General Burnett of Ban- 
chory Lodge ; John Menzies, Esq. of Pitfodels; R.. Dalrymple 
Horne Elphinstone, Esq. of Logie and , Elphinstone; John 
Ramsay, Esq. of Barra; John Boswell, Esq. of Kingcansie ; 
Alexander Thomson, Esq. of Banchory, and any other’ resident 
Members of the Society who can conveniently attend ;' three’ 

. A2 wane 
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uorum; R. D. Horne Elphinstone, Esq. or in his absence 
John Menzies, Esq. to be Convener. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT IN FEEDING LIVE 
STOCK. 

To the person.in Scotland who shall make, and report to the 
Society, the best and satisfactory experiments on the effect of 
Salt in feeding and fattening of Live Stock—A Piece of Plate 
of Thirty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the number of live-stock, in the feeding of 
which salt is used, shall not be fewer than five black cattle and 
twenty sheep. The reports must distinctly specify the nature 
of the experiments, and how often repeated ; the quantity, pro- 
portion, and description of salt employed ; with any other cir- 
cumstances connected with the subject which may be consider- 
ed material—The Reports to be lodged at the Society’s Cham- 
bers on or before the Ist December next, accompanied with 
certificates by two Members of the Society, or by one Mem- 
ber and a Justice of the Peace, in support of the several mat- 
ters therein detailed. 





SALVING SHEEP. 


To the proprietor or tenant in Scotland, who shall, after clip- 
ping-time of 1825, and before Martinmas of the same year, 
report to the Society the most satisfactory result of the most ex- 
tensive set of experiments, performed upon different lots of 
Sheep kept on hill farms, consisting of not fewer than ten in 
each lot, according to the different methods of salving or smear- 
ing,—such results having reference to the original cost of ma- 
terial, the comparative quality and condition of the animals af- 
ter having undergone their respective trials, as well as the quan- 
tity and value of the wool left after smearing, ready for the ma- 
nufacturer’s use—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Report— Seven Guineas. 

Reports, accompanied by proper documents, and certified 
by two Members of the Society, in support of the several par- 
ticulars therein detailed, to be lodged with the Secretary on or 
before 1st December 1825. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DRILL AND 
BROADCAST HUSBANDRY. 


A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given to 
the person in Scotland, who shall report to the Society the best 
and satisfactory experiments of the comparative advantages of 
the Broadcast and Drill systems of cultivating Grain Crops. 
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The experiments on the two systems to be made, if possible, 
in the same fields—on land of the same qualities—in portions 
not under two acres each—and the whole breadth devoted to 
the experiments not to be less than twelve acres. ‘The tnanage- 
ment in preparing the ground for the several experiments to be 
exactly the same, and the crop to be reaped and thrashed out, 
as much as possible, under the same circumstances; the pro- 
duce to be exactly measured and weighed, and the bulk of straw 
ascertained. Under the Drill system, it would be desirable that 
experiments should be made on crops drilled at different dis- 
tances. 

The Reports to be lodged at the Society’s Chambers by Ist 
March 1824, accompanied by certificates by two Members of 
the Society, in support of the several matters therein detailed. 


MANURES. 


To the person in Scotland who shall make and report to the 
Society the most satisfactory experiments in raising Turnips 
with any Manure, not farm-yard dung, by itself, or in compost 
—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value. 

The experiments to be made, if possible, in the same field, 
on land of the same quality, and managed in the same manner, 
in portions of not less than one Scots acre for each description 
of manure employed,—one acre alternately to be manured with 
farm-yard dung, or with compost in which such manure is the 
chief ingredient, amd the other alternate acre with the artificial 
manure employed. If the turnips are sown in drill, the drills 
to be of the same breadth,—the prime cost, expense of carriage, 
and quantity of the artificial manure applied, and the quantity 
of farm-yard dung employed, to be severally distinctly report- 
ed; the crops of the several experimental portions to be taken 
up and weighed at the same time, and the weight of the roots 
stated in tons and cwts. In making the experiment, the com- 
parative expense of the different descriptions of artificial ma- 
nures used will be attended to; and, in case lime or marle are 
of those employed, it must be stated whether the land has at 
any time been limed before. Finally, the produce of turnips 
must not be less than twenty tons per Scots acre. It is under- 
stood that manure from distilleries is not to be contrasted in 
the experiment with farm-yard dung. Reports to be lodged 
with the Secretary by Ist March 1825, accompanied by certi- 
ficates by two members of the Society who may have attended 
to the operations, in support of the several matters detailed in 
the Report. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS. 


IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS OF THE COUNTIES OF ARGYLE 
AND KINCARDINE. 


1. The first district to comprehend Ardnamurchan, Morven, 
Sunart, Kingerloch, and Ardgower, in the’ county of Argyle. 

2. The second district to comprehend the track of country 
between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, included within the parishes 
of Banchory-Devenick, Nigg, Maryculter, and. that part of 
Fetteressoe lying to the north-east of the Burn of Cowie. 

To the tenant in the first district who shall, after the Ist day 
of February 182f, and béforé the Ist day of November 1823, 
Rave brought into arable culture the greatest extent of land not 
previously improved or in cultivation, not less than two Scots 
acres, and raise a white crop thereon—Ten Guineas. 

For the second greatest extent, as aforesaid, not less than one 
Scots acre and a half—Six Guineas. 

« For the third greatest extent, not less than one Scots acre— 

Four Guineas, 

To the tenant in the second district renting lands not ex- 
ceeding 15/. Sterling yearly, who shall, between the Ist day of 
February 1823, and ist November 1824, bring into arable cul- 
ture the greatest extent of land not hitherto improved or in cul- 
tivation, not less than two Scots acres, and raise a white crop 
thereon—Seven Guineas. 

For the second greatest extent in said second district, as 
Sforésaid, hot less than one Scots acre and a half—Five 
Guineas, ’ 

For the third greatest extent in the second district, not less 
than one Scots acre—Three Guineas, 

_ N.B.—Certificates of improvement of waste lands must be 
subscribed by two Members of the, Society, or by, one 
Meniber, along with a Justice of the Peace, or the Minis- 
ter of the parish, and must specify the extent of ground 
improved, with the situation and quality before, and con- 
dition after the improvement, with the quantity, quality, 
anid description of white crop raised thereon. > the 
second district, the rent ay by the tenant must also be 
stated. Certificates for the first district to be transmitted 
to the Secretary by 10th November 1823, and for the 
second district by 10th November 1824. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE DAIRY, 
COUNTIES OF BERWICK, ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND PEEBLES, 


A Piece of Plate of Twelve Guineas value will bé given td 
the person in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk,.and 
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Peebles, whe shall have kept the best managed Dairy, of not less 
than six cows, from Ist November 1822 to Ist. November 1823. 

To the person in the said district, who shall haye kept the 
second best managed Dairy as aforesaid, from 1st November 
1822 to 1st November 1823—Ten Guineas, 

To the person in the said district, who, shall have kept the. 
third best managed Dairy as aforesaid, from 1st, November 
1822 to Ist November 1823—Eight Guineas. 

In competing for these Premiums, it will be necessary to spe-, 
cify, in general terms, the,quality or breed of the Cows— 
how long each has. been in the possession of the competi- 
tor, as the number must be always complete; also the qua-, 
lity of the different kinds of produce of the dairy, and 
whether consumed in family or sent to market, the amount 
of sales, the rent of the farm, or the rent at which it would, 
let to a tenant, with any other circumstances which may 
appear material; and particularly the degree of thermo- 
metrical temperature at which the experience of competi- 
tors has led them to conclude that butter from cream can 
obtained in the greatest quantity, and of the best quae 

ity. 

Rese to be lodged with the Secretary by Ist December 
1823. The Reports to be verified by the affidavits of the 
competitors as to the facts therein stated, and. farther cer- 
tified by two Members of the Scciety, nearest resident. to 
the competitor, who shall have inspected the dairy in ‘the 
course of the summer, as to what may have occurred to 
them after such inspection. 

These Premiums have already been given in the counties of 
Haddington, Linlithgow, Stirling, Dumbarton, and Ren- 
frew, and the Society has it in view afterwards to; extend 
them to other districts of the country. 


GREEN CROPS. 
PREMIUMS FOR RAISING GREEN CROPS AND ARTLFICIAL GRASSES 
IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS, VIZ. 





FIRST DISTRICT. 


THE DISTRICT OF ARGYLLSHIRE, FROM LOCHETIVE TO LOCHe 
LEVEN, COMPREHENDING THE UNITED PARISHES OF LISMORE 
AND APPIN, AND THE PARISH OF ARDCHATTAN, 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, 
who, on a farm not exceeding 15/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall 
have the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots measure) 
of, bis arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed im 
the year 1823—Three Guineas, 
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To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands as above specified, who shall have the next great- 
est extent (not less than half an acre Scots measure) of his 
arable land under Turnips as aforesaid—Two Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 401. Sterling of yearly rent, 
who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots 
acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, three times 
hoed in 1823—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, rent- 
ing lands above 15/. and under 40/. as aforesaid, who shall have 
the next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres)—Three 
Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have the 
a extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of 

urnips, three times hoed in 1823—Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, 
renting lands not exceeding 15/. Sterling yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with a 
crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1822; which crop shall 
have been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the 
grass-seeds were sown, and made into hay in 183, for the first 
year’s cutting—Five Guineas. 

‘ ‘To the actual farmer, being a tenant renting lands not ex- 

ceeding 15/. Sterling, who shall have the next greatest extent 
not less than one Scots acre) under sown grasses as aforesaid— 
hree Guineas, 

To the actual farmer, being a-tenant in the first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his 
arable land sown down with Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1822, 
as aforesaid, and made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s cut- 
ting—Six Guineas. , 

o the actual farmer, being a tenant renting lands above 
15/. and under 40/., who shall have the next greatest extent 
(not less than two Scots acres) under sown grasses as aforesaid 
—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said district, renting 
lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have had the great- 
est extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land 
sown down with Clover and Ryegrass in 1822, as aforesaid, 
made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s cutting—Seyen 
Guineas, 
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SECOND DISTRICT. 
KINTYRE, ARGYLESHIRE. 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the district of Kintyre, 
who, on a farm or possession not exceeding I5/. Sterling of 
yearly rent, shall have the greatest extent (not less than one 
Scots acre) of his arable land under a turnip crop, three times 
hoed in the year 1823—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said second district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 402. Sterling of yearly rent, 
who shal] have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots 
acres) of bie aeaile tend under a crop of turnips, three times 
hoed in 1823—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said second district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have the 
greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of 
Turnips, three times hoed in 1823—Eight Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands not exceeding 15/7. Sterling yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with 
a crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1823; which crop shall 
have been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the 
grass-seeds were sown, and made into hay in 1824, for the first 
year’s cutting—Four Guineas. , 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his 
arable land sown down with Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1823, 
as aforesaid, and made into hay in 1824, for the first year’s cut- 
ting—Five Guineas. ‘ 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said second district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable 
land sown down with Clover and Ryegrass in 1823, as afore- 
said, made into hay in 1824, for the first year’s cutting —Eight 
Guineas. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
ARDMEANACH OR BLACK ISLE, ROSS-SHIRE, 


Extending from Beauly to Cromarty and Fortrose,. and from 
the Beauly to the Cromarty Friths, including the, parishes. of 
Urray, Killearnan, Kilmuir Wester, Avoch, Rosemarkie, Ur- 
quhart, Cullicudden, and Cromarty. miata 
To the tenant in the thigd district as above described, pay- 
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ing a yearly rent not exceeding 404 Sterling, who shall have 
the greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of his arable 
Jand under a turnip crop, three times hoed’in 1823—Six Gui- 
neas. 

To the tenant in the third district, paying rent as.aforesaid, 
who shall have the next greatest extent under turnips, dressed 
as above described—Four Gaineas. 

To the tenant in the third district, paying of yearly rent 
above 40/. Sterling, and not exceeding 100/. Sterling, who 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) 
under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in 1823—Light Guineas. 

To the tenant paying above 40/. and not more than 100/. of 
rent, who shall have the next greatest extent (not less: tham 
three Scots acres) managed as aforesaid in 16¢3—Five Gui- 
neas. 

To the tenant in the third district above described, paying a 
yearly rent not exceeding 40/. Sterling, who.shkall have had the 
greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of his arable land 
well cleaned, and properly sown down with a crop of Red 
Clover and Ryegrass in 1822, which crop shall have been care- 
fully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass-seeds 
were sown, and made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s cut~ 
ting—Seven Guineas. 

To the tenant renting lands not exceeding 401. Sterling, who 
shall have had the next greatest extent under sown Grasses as 
aforesaid— Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in said third district, paying a yearly rent 
above 40/. Sterling, and not exceeding 100/. Sterling, who shalk 
have had the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of 
his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with a 
crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1822, which crop shall 
have been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the 
grass-seeds were sown, and made into hay in 1323, for the first 
year’s cutting—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, with a 
suitable inscription. 

To the tenant in said third district, renting lands as speci 
fied in the preceding article, who shall have had the next great- 
est extent (not less than three Scots acres) under sown grasses 
as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 

N. B.— Certificates as to the premiums for turnips and sown 
grasses are to be subscribed by two Members of the So- 
ciety, or by one Member, along with a Justice of Peace, 
or the Minister of the parish, and must specify the particu- 
Jers in the respective articles. above described, with any 
other-circumstances relatiye to the mode of cultivation 
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which may appear material. The certificates must also: 
specify the amount of rent paid by thé tenant; and in: the 
event of the whole, or apart of such rent, being payable 
in grain, the same is to be converted into money at the 
fiar prices of the counties for the preceding year; and 
must farther state, that the land under turnips had been 
properly manured. An opinion or estimate is also expect- 
ed to be given of the probable produce per acre of the tur- 
nips and:sown grasses respectively. By actual farmer, is 
meant a person who makes his livelihood principally by 
farming as a stated and ordinary oceupation. Certificates, 
applicable to the crops of the present year, to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary by the 10th December 1823. 

If several tenants are joined in a farm, and compete for the 
premiums, the ground on which they compete must be in 
one, and not in detached pieces; and no more than five 
tefiants shalt be allowed to compete jomtly, whatever their 
rent may be. 


RAISING FIORIN GRASS (Agrostis stolonifera) IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. THE COUNTIES OF SUTHERLAND AND CAITHNESS, 


To the person in the first district, who shall raise the great- 

ést quantity of fiorin grass, on not less than two Scots acres of 

tound, before the Ist November 1823—A Piece of Plate of 
wetity Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest quantity of 
Fiorin Grass, on not less than one Scotch acre, within the pes 
riod above specified—Ten Guineas. 

2. Tue Lone Istanp, from Barra to Lewis inclusive 
and the Isuanp of Sxye, including Rasay; and Smaue 
IsLEs adjacent. 

To the person in the Second District, who shall raise the 
greatest quatitity of Fiorin Grass, on not less than two Scots 
acres of groutd, before Ist November 1824—A piece of Plate 
of ‘Twenty Guineas value, or that sum in money: 

To the person in the Second District, who shall raise the 
next greatest quantity, on not less than one Scots acre, before 
Ast November 1824—Ten Guineas. 

The quantities are to be ascertained by weight; and compe- 
titors for the premiums in the first district, wiil transmit to the 
Secretary, by 10th November 1823, and in the second district, 
by 10th November 1624, certificates of the quantities, raised ; 
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which certificates must be subscribed by two Members of the 
Society, or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace, or the 
Minister of the parish, and are required to contain a minute 
description of the manner the experiment has been made, and 
upon what kind of soil. 

*,* Upoa applying at the Society’s Chambers here, a me- 
morandum, containing some information relative to the 
cultivation of Fiorin Grass, on moss or peaty soil, will be 
furnished to those intending to compete for the premiums. 





SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


To the person in Scotland who, either in the year 1823 or 
1824, shall save the greatest quantity of Red Clover Seed, not 
being less than 2 cwt.—A piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas 
value; and 

To the person in Scotland who shall save the next greatest 
quantity, not less than 1 cwt.—Ten Guineas. 

Competitors will transmit to the Secretary of the Society, by 
1st April 1825, a sample of the seed saved, not less than one 
pound, with a particular report of the mode of management, 
the extent of ground reserved for seed, the kind of soil, when 
cut, how win and afterwards treated, and the produce and ex- 
pense per acre. The statement is required to specify also whe- 
ther the seed was saved from a first or second crop, the process 
adopted for separating the seed from the husk or glume, the 
expense, and any other particulars which may be material for 
the after guidance of farmers in saving clover seed. The report 
to be certified by two Members of the Society as to their be- 
lief of the facts therein detailed, and to be accompanied by the 
affidavit of the competitor in regard to the quantity of seed 
saved, as dressed in a marketable state, and that the sample 
transmitted is a fair specimen of the produce for which the 
Premium is claimed. 

*,* Competitors will find a paper, containing some useful 

details in regard to the mode of management adopted in 


England for saving clover seed, in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine for August 1818. 





IMPROVING THE BREED OF STOCK. 


I.—Buack Catt e. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF BLACK CATTLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS :-— 


1. That part of the Long Island, comprehending North and 
South Uist, Barra, and small Isles adjacent. 
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2. The district of Appin, from the Ferry of Shien to the 
King’s House, including the Island of Lismore. 

3. The Island of Mull, including the Islands of Coll, Tyrie, 
Ulva, Gometra, and Icolmkill. 

4. The district of Cowall, Argyleshire. 

5. The districts of Annandale and Eskdale, Dumfriesshire. 

6. The following parishes in Stirling, Dumbarton, and Perth- 
shires, viz.—Drymen, Buchanan, Balfron, Gargunnock, Card- 
ross, those parts of Kippen lying within the county of Stirling, 
Killearn, Strathblane, Kilmaronock, East Kilpatrick, Bonhill, 
Dumbarton, Aberfoyle, and Port. 

7. The Upper and Middle Wards of Lanarkshire. 

8. The districts of Cunningham and Kyle, Ayrshire. 

9. The district of Carrick, Ayrshire. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the 
property, and in possession of any tenant in each of the five dis- 
tricts first above described, and kept on his farm or town with- 
in the district, from the first day of June to the day of compe- 
tition—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, be- 
longing to, and in possession of any tenant in each of the five 
districts first above mentioned, and kept on his farm or town, 
within the district, for the aforesaid period—Five Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant in each of the said five districts first above 
mentioned—Five Guineas. 

For the second best Quey, of two years old, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in each of the said five districts first 
above mentioned—Three Guineas. 

N. B.—The premiums in the 5th or Dumfriesshire district, 

are offered for the Galloway polled breed of cattle. 

For the best Bull in each of the four districts, Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 
9, as above described, from two to seven years old, of the true 
Ayrshire breed, bona fide the property of, and in possession of 
any tenant, and kept on his farm within the district, for four 
months previous to the day of competition—Ten Guineas, 

For the best aged Cow, in each of the said four districts, 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, of the true Ayrshire breed, bona fide the 
property of, and in possession of any tenant within the district, 
for at least four months before the competition—Six Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of three years old, in each of the four dis- 
tricts, Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, of the true Ayrshire breed, bona fide 
the property of, and bred by any tenant within the district— 
Five Guineas. 

For the best two year old Quey not in calf, of the true Ayr- 
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siiire breed, in. each of the Ayrshire districts (Nos.8,and 9),.the 
property of, and bred by, any tenant within the district—live 
Guineas. 

The following Members of this Society (as Members only, 
or their factors in their absence, can be named), are hereby.ap- 
pointed Judges for the several districts, in the order above men- 
tioned. 

For the first district, R. G. Macdonald, Esq. of .Clanronald, 

M. P.; Lieut.-Colonel M‘Neil, of Barra; Hugh Macdonald, 
Esq. of Boisdale ; Ranald Macdonald, Esq. of .Bornish; Allan 
Cameron, Esq. factor to Lord Macdonald; and Duncan Shaw, 
Esq. factor to Clanronald, or any three of them—Clanronald, 
in his absence Boisdale—in the absence of both, Mr Shaw to 
be Convener. 

For the second district, Sir John Campbell of Arduamur- 
«han, Bart.; Sir James M. Riddel Bart.; Alexander Maclean, 
-Esq. of Ardgower; Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, M. P.; 
-Charles Campbell, Esq. of: Combie ; Charles. Stewart, ,Esq. of 
Ballychullish ; Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, of Baliveolen; John 
Stewart, Esq. of Fasnacloich; and Donald Stewart, ,Esq. at 
Auch ; three to be a quorum—Mr Downie to be Convener. 

For the third district, Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, Bart. ; 
Major-General Macquarrie ; Lieut.-Colonel Maclean of . Coll ; 
i. Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa; Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of 
‘Missinish ;_ Lieut.-Colonel Macquarrie of Glenforsa; Hugh 
Maclean, Esq. younger of Coll; Murdoch Maclaine, Esq. of 
-Lochbuy; William Macgillevray, Esq. of Beningadeal; ; Si- 
mon ‘Maegillevray, Esq. ; Donald:Maclean, Esq. W. S.; Ar- 
chibald Maclean, Esq. Pennycross; and James Maxwell, Esq. 
or any three, of them—Mr. Maclean, younger of Coll, in his 
absence Lochbuy,, to be Convener. 

» For the fourth. district, the Earl of Dunmore; General La- 
mont of Lamont; Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward; 
‘Major. Campbell of Strachur; Robert ‘\taclachlan, . of 
Maclachlan ;: Colonel Callander of Craigforth and Ardkinlass ; 
John» Campbell, Esq. of South Hall; Archibald..Campbell, 
Esq. of Drumsynie; James Lamont, Esq, of Knockdow;,and 
Alexander Lamont, Esq. younger of Knockdow ; three, a quo- 
-rum—Mr Finlay of: Castle;Toward, in his absence Mr, Lamont, 
youriger of Knockdow, to be Convener. 

-For the fifth district, the Marquis of Queensberry; Sir, John 
Heron Maxwell, Bart.;; General Dirom of .Monpntannan ; 
- George Scott Elliot, Esq,.of Larriston ; James Chrichton, Esq. 
of Friarscarse; Dr Rogerson, of Duncruib; Dr Rogerson, 


-junior ;s William Graham, Esq. of Mossknow ; Richard Graham, 
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Esq. of Blaatwoode; Thomas Crichton, Esq.; the Rev. Dr 
Singer; James Bell, Esq. of Woodhouselees ; John Bell, Esq. 
of Dunnabie; Thomas Beattie, Esq. younger of Cruive; Wil- 
tiam Curle, Esq. of Eastfield ; A. H. Borthwick, Esq. of Hopis- 
rigg; William Johnstone, [sq. of Holemeadow ; Thomas 
‘Johnstone, Esq. ; and any other Members resident in the dis- 
trict; five a quaorum—General Dirom, in his absence Dr Sing- 
er, and Jamies Bell, Esq or either of them, to’ be Conven- 
ers. 

For the sixth district, the Duke of Montrose; the Marquis 
of Graham; W. C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore; H. Mac- 
donald Buchanan, Esq. of Dromakill; John Buchanan, Esq. 
of Carbeath; Peter Spiers, Esq. of Culcruich; John Buchan- 
an, Esq. of Ardoch; James Dennistoun, Esq. of Colgrain; 
Captain Smollet of ‘Bonhill; Robert Muirhead, Esq. of Croy- 
leckie John Ure, ‘Esq. of Croy-Cunningham ; Peter Buchan- 
an, Esq. of Auchmar; Samuel Cooper, Esq. of Ballindalloch ; 
and any other Members resident in the district—The Duke of 
Montrose, in his absence Mr M. Buchanan of Drumakill to be 
Convener. 

For the seventh district, the Duke of Hamilton; Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton, M. P.; Lord Belhaven; Lord Douglas; 
General Sir James Stewart, Bart.; Sir C. Macdonald Lock- 
hart, Bart. ; Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. ; Colonel Elliot Lockhart, 
M. P.; Walter Campbell, Esq. of Islay, M. P.; Henry Mon- 
teith, Esq. M.’ P.; George Cranstoun, Esq. of Corehouse; 
Archibald Hamilton, .Esq. younger of Dalzell; Colonel Ro- 
bertson of Hallcraig; Hugh Mossman, Esq. of Achtyfardle; 
John Dickson,. Esq. of Culter; Daniel Vere, Esq. of Stone- 
byres; George M. Nisbett, Esq. of Cairnhill; Robert G. 
Baillie, Esq. of Culterallers; Alexander Chancellor, Esq. of 
Shieldhill; Robert Brown, Esq. Hamilton, and any other Mem- 
bers residing in the district; five a quorum—General Sir James 
Stewart, in his absence Norman Lockhart, Esq. to be Convener. 

For the eighth district, the Lord Justice Clerk ; Sir Michael 
S. Stewart, Bart.; R. A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchineruive; Co- 
lonel’ Blair of Blair; Colonel Boyle of Shewalton; Thomas 
Miller, Esq. of Glenlee; General Dunlop*of Dunlop; Claud 
‘Alexander, Esq. of Ballamyle; William Cunningham, Esq. 
of Lainshaw; Archibald Buchannan, Esq. of Catrine Bank ; 
William Campbell, m of Netherplace; Archibald Cooper, 
Esq: of: Failford ; C. S. Macallister, Esq. of Kennox; Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Esq. of Grange; Robert Patrick, Esq. of Tree- 
horne; D. Snodgrass Buchanan; Esq. of Blantyre Park; Wil- 
Yam Howison Crawford, Esq. of Crawfordland; Alexander 
Millar, Esq. of Monkcastle; William Cathcart, Esq. of Tower ; 
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William Ritchie, Esq. of Busbie; John Smith, Esq. of Swind- 
rigemuir; William Patrick, Esq. W.S.; Robert Campbell, 
Esq. of Achmannoch; John Bowie, Esq. of Cambsiscan; Pa- 
trick Warner, Esq. of Ardeer; Hugh Brown, Esq. of Broad- 
stone; Arthur Campbell, Esq.W.S.; and John W. Macken- 
zie, Esq. W.S.; five to be a quorum—Colonel Blair of Blair 
to be Convener. 

For the ninth district, the Earl of Cassillis; Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple Hamilton, Bart., M. P.; Sir Apdrew Cathcart, Bart. ; 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart.; Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. ; 
T. F. Kennedy, Esq. M. P.; Elias Cathcart, Esq. of Blairston; 
James Fergusson, Kisq. of Crosshill; William Niven, Esq. of 
Kirkbride; James Thomson, Esq. of Daljarroch ; John Donald- 
son, Esq. of Achairn; James Caird, Esq. of Drumfad ; and 
airy other Members residing in the district; three to be a quo- 
rum—Sir James Fergusson to be Convener. 





RULES OF COMPETITION FOR BLACK CATTLE PREMIUMS. 


_.1. The Convener, with the approbation of a quorum of the 
Judges for conducting the competitions in the five first mention- 
ed districts, are respectively authorized, in such cases as the 
shall see proper, to divide the two Premiums allowed for Bulls 
into three Premiums, in such proportions as they shall approve, 
the first Premium for Bulls not being less than Eight Guineas ; 
and, in like manner, to divide the sums allowed for Queys into 
three Premiums, fixing their amount. 

" 2. Farther, at the several Cattle competitions above mention- 
ed, it shall be in the power of the Judges who attend to with- 
‘hold the Premiums, in any case where it shall appear to them 
that the Cattle produced are of such an inferior kind as to ren- 
der it inexpedient to award Premiums to their owners. 

3. The times and also the places of competition (with the 
‘exceptions specified in the next article) are to be fixed by the 
‘conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respec- 
tive Committees; and the competitions are to take place be- 
tween the Ist day of August and the ist day of November 
next. ' 

Drumleymichkillichatachan is fixed as the place of compe- 
tition for the 3d district; Dunoon for the 4th district; Kilmar- 
nock for the 8th district; and Maybole for the 9th district. 

5. The Convener of each Committee to give timely notice 
to the other Judges of the district, of the place and day of com- 
petition ; and to be pervenlany careful that the same be intimat- 
‘ed at the several parish church doors within the district, for at 
least two successive Sundays previous to the competition. 
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6. As these premiums were given in several of the above 
mentioned districts in 1822, and some of them also in 1821, it 
is to be observed, that the Society does not admit a Bull which 
has gained the first premium in a former year to be produced in 
competition this year in the same district. Buta Bull which 
has gained the second premium, may be allowed to compete for 
the first premium, either in the district in which he was former- 
ly produced, or in another district. 

7. Factors, when they are Members of the Socicty and are 
named Judges, or when acting as such in the absence of pro- 
prietors, are not to compete for premiums in the district in 
which they are Judges.—The same person of to obtain.more 
than one of the premiums for Bulls, or more than one of the 
premiums for Queys, in one year, in the districts in which first 
and second premiums are given. 

8. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective pre- 
miums, a regular report, signed by all the Judges who attend the 
competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners, so as to be 
received by the Secretary on or before the 10th of December 
next,—and which report must specify the ages of the Bulls, 
Cows, and Queys preferred; the length of time the Bulls have 
been in the possession of the competitors ; and, with respect to 
the Queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and were their 
property on the day of competition; the number of Bulls and 
Queys respectively produced thereat; the names and designa- 
tions of the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudg- 
ed; amount of premiums voted to each; and, in general, that 
all the rules of competition, fixed by the Society as aboye men- 
tioned, have been strictly observed; and, in particular, that the 
previous intimations to the Judges, and advertisements at church- 
doors, were regularly made as required. 

With reference to the competitions for the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th districts, the reports must specify that the Bulls, Cows, and 
Queys preferred were of the true Ayrshire breed, and, in the 
5th district, that the cattle were of the true Galloway breed. 


Il.—WORK HORSES. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF WORK HORSES IN 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 

1. The County of Caithness. 

2. The County of Perth. 

For the best Stallion, from three to twelve years old, for the 
improvement of the breed of Work Horses, the property, and 
in possession of any person in the county of Caithiess, kept for 
the use of the district, and exhibited within the same, at such 
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times and places as the Committee after named shall fix, from 
Ast of May to’ Ist of August next~Ten Guineas. 

For, the best. Broed Mare for rearing Work Horses, the pro- 
perty and in possession of any tenant in the county of Caithness, 
from ist January 1823 to the day of competition Five Guineas. 

For the best three-year old Colt or Filly, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in the county of Caithness—Three 
Guineas. 

For the best Clydesdale, or other Mare equally well qualified 
for working the strongest lands, which shall be brought into, or 
retained, in the county of Perth, bona fide the property of any 
landholder or tenant in the county, and to be kept for the pur- 
pose of breeding—Ten Guineas. 

For the best Cleveland, or Mare of any other Breed, combin- 
ing great activity with strength, and otherwise well adapted for 
draught in the lighter lands, and for producing harness horses, 
bona fide the property of any landholder or tenant, and which 
has been kept, or is to be kept by him for the purpose of breed- 
ing—Ten Guineas. 

eee the best Pair of four-year old Geldings, fit for coach or 
chariot, bred in the county of Perth—Twenty Guineas. This 
Premium to be awarded in 1828, 

N. B.—The object of the Society in offering these Premiums 

in the second district, is to encourage the breeding, first, 
Of Draught Horses, calculated for the strongest lands, of 
which there cannot be a better model than the Clydesdale 
Horse; and, secondly, Of a set of very active, and at the 
same time very strong horses, and which may be adapted 
according to circumstances, either for working the land, or 
for meeting the demand for harness horses of every descrip- 
tion, which is at present supplied from England or Ireland, 
with the exception of a very few Scotch-bred horses. The 
Cleveland bays are a basis for such a breed; but the So- 
ciety does not wish to limit the competition to any particu+ 
lar breed. Some useful remarks on this subject will be 
_seen in the Farmer’s Magazine for February 1823. 

*'," Some suggestions have been made to the Society as to 
the propriety of encouraging more attention to the breed 
of that useful description of horse known under the name 
of “ the Galloway.” The expediency of offering pre- 


miums for improving the breed of Galloways, from 134 
to 144 hands high, in those districts which are more pecu- 
liarly suited to rearing them, is under consideration. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed Come 


mittees for regulating every thing relative to the competitions, 
and judging thereat, viz. 
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For the first district, Lord Berridale; the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart.; Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart.; George 
Sinclair, Esq. younger of Ulbster; James Traill, Esq. of Hobis-~ 
ter; James Horne, Esq. of Langwell; Benjamin Williamson, 
Esq. of Marlfield; William Horne, Esq. younger of Stircock ; 
George Traill, Esq. younger of Hobister; William Sinclair, 
Esq. of Freswick ; Nohes Gordon, Esq. of Swinzie; and Donald 
Horne, Esq. W. S.—three to be a quorum—Mr Traill, Con- 
vener. 

For the second district, the Duke of Atholl; the Earl of 
Breadalbane; the Earl of Kinnoul ; the Earl of Mansfield ; Lord 
Gwydir; Lord Lynedoch; Sir P. Murray, Bart.; Sir N. 
Menzies, Bart.; Sir. D. Moncrieffe, Bart.; Sir A. Muir Mac- 
kenzie, Bart.; Sir D. Baird, Bart.; Count M. de Fiahault; 
James Drummond, Esq. M.P.; H. Home Drummond, Esq. 
M. P.; Robert Smythe, Esq. of Methven, James Moray, Esq. 
of Abercairney ; George Paterson, Esq. of Castle Huntly; Wit. 
liam Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins; Robert Graham, Esq. 
Advocate; James Wright, Esq. of Lawton; Robert Clark, 
Esq. of Comrie; five a quorum—Sir David Moncrieffe,. in his 
absence Mr Graham, to be Convener. 

RULES OF COMPETITION FOR PREMIUMS FOR WORK HORSES. 

1. The times and places where the Stallions are to be exhi- 
bited, for the use of, and within the first district, and the time 
and place of competition for the premiums, are to be fixed by 
the Convener of that district, with the advice of at least a quo- 
rum of the Committee, and are to be published by the Convener 
at the several church-doors within the district in due time, and 
in such other manner as shall be thought most effectual for the 
information of those concerned. 

2. The competitions for the premiums, in the first district, 
must take plaee betwixt the 1st day of May and the Ist day of 
August next. The competition in the second district for the 
first two Premiums is fixed to be held at Perth on the 30th May 
next. Timely notice must be given by the Conveners to the 
other Judges of the district, of the place and day of competi- 
tion. 

3. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective pre- 
miums, a regular Report, subscribed by all the Judges who at- 
tend the competition, must be transmitted by the Convener, so 
as to reach the Secretary on or before the 10th November next; 
and which Report must specify the age of the Stallion prefer- 
red, and the description or breed of the Mares; the period the 
Stallions and Brood Mares have been in possession of the com- 

B2 
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petitors; and with respect to the Colts or Fillies, that they were 
bred by the competitors, and were their property on the day of 
competition; the number of Stallions, Brood Mares, and Colts 
or Fillies respectively produced; the names and designations of 
the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; and, 
in general, that the intimations at the church-doors, and other 
rules of competition, were duly attended to. 





III. SHEEP. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE FOL- 
LOWING DISTRICTS :—— 


1. The districts of Carse of Gowrie and Strathmore, com- 
prehending the following parishes in the counties of Perth and 
Forfar; viz. Kinfauns, St Madoes, Errol, Kilspindie, Kinnaird, 
Abernyte, Inchture, Longforgan, Lundie and Foulis, Caputh, 
Cluny, Kinloch, Lethindy, Blairgowrie, Rattray, Alyth, Ben- 
dochy, Meigle, Liff, Dundee, Auchterhouse, Mains, Tealing, 
Murroes, Ruthven, Glammis, Essie and Nevy, Newtile and 
Kettins. 

2. Rannoch, Glenlyon, Fortingall, Appin of Dull, Foss, and | 
Bunrannoch in Perthshire. 

3. The districts of Badenoch and Rothiemurchus in Inver- 
ness-shire, 

For the best Pen of three Short-wool Ewes, the property of 
any tenant within the Ist district, and which shall be certi- 
fied to have been at least one year in his possession—Ten 
Guineas. 

Tor the second best Pen, the property of any tenant in the 
district, and kept in his possession as aforesaid—T'ive Guineas. 

For the best Pen of Long-wool Ewes, under the like condi- 
tions as to, property, possession, and number—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid—T ive Guineas. 

_For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 
short-wool kind, the property of any proprietor or tenant in the 
first district, and which shall be certified to have been at least 
three: months in his possession—A Gold Medal, or piece of 
Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 
long-wool kind, under the conditions specified in the preced- 
ing article—A Gold Medal, or piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value. 

_For the best Pen of Gimmers or Ewes, of the black-faced 
breed, the property of any tenant within each of the second and 
third districts, and which shall be certified, at a competition to 

be held at Kinlochrannoch in the second, and at Kingussie in the 
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the third, to have becn at least one year in his possession; and 
to have been, during that year, grazed on the same kind of 
pasture with the remainder of the flock of the like age—Ten 
Guineas. 

a he Pen to consist of eighteen Ewes, from 16 to 20 months 
old. 

For the second best Pen, as aforesaid— Seven Guineas, 

For the third best Pen, as aforesaid—Three Guineas. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed Judges 
for awarding the Sheep Premiums, viz. for the first district— 
Lord Gray; the Honourable John Gray; Colonel Paterson of 
Castlehuntly; John Lee Allen, Esq. of Errol; Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Allen of Inchmartin; William Macpherson, Esq. 
of Blairgowrie; Lieutenant-Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht ; 
Adam Drummond, Esq. of Megginch; William Macdonald, 
Esq. of St Martins; John Richardson, Esq. younger of Pitfour ; 
Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Woodhill; Andrew Murray, Esq. of 
Murrayshall; David Anderson Blair, Esq. of Inchyra; James 
Mellis Nairne, Esq. of Dunsinane; James Wright, Esq. of Law- 
ton; James Webster, Esq. of Balruddery; Patrick Kinnear, 
Esq. younger of Lochton; Charles Hunter, Esq. younger of 
Seaside; James Hunter, Esq. Templehall, and any other 
Members in the district; five a quorum—Colonel Paterson of 
Castlehuntly, in his absence Mr [erguson of Woodhill, to be 
Convener. 

For the Second District, the Earl of Breadalbane; Viscount 
Glenorchy ; Sir Neil’Menzies, Bart.; Stewart Menzies, Esq. of 
Culdares; Joseph Stewart Menzies, Esq. of Foss; Colonel 
David Stewart of Garth; A. Macdonell, Esq. of Lochgary ; 
Colonel Macdonald of Dalchosnie; Captain Stewart of Cross- 
mount; Lieutenant-Colonel D. Macdonald; Robert Menzies, 
Esq. of Bolfracks; C. Izet, Esq. of Kinnaird; Allan Stewart, 
Esq. of Bunrannoch, and any other Members residing in the 
district; three to be a quorum—Sir Neil Menzies, Con- 
vener. 

In the Third District, the Marquis of Huntly; George Mac- 
pherson Grant, Esq. of Babindalloch and Invereshie, M. P.; 
J.P. Grant, Esq. of Rothiemurchus, M. P.; W. P. Grant, 
Esq. younger of Rothiemurchus; Colonel Mitchell, late 92d 
Regiment ; Captain Macbarnet, at Bellachroan; Mr Macpher- 
son, Kingussie; Mr Mitchell, Gordonhall; Mr Flyter, Fort- 
william, and any other Members in the district; three a quorum 
—The Marquis of Huntly, in his Lordship’s absence, Rothie- 
murchus, to be Convener. 
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RULES OF COMPETITION FOR PREMIUMS FOR SHEEP. 


The competition for the Premiums in the second and third 
districts, to take place on such days, between the Ist of August 
and the Ist of November 1823, and in the frst district within 
the same period in 1824, as shall be fixed by the Conveners, 
with the advice of a quorum of their respective Committees ; 
and the Convener of the first district is hereby empowered with 
the same advice, to fix the place of competition of that district. 
The Judges, in deciding the Premiums for Sheep, will have 
regard both to the wool and carcass of the animal. The regu- 
lations for Black Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing the compe- : 
tition, the previous intimations to Judges and competitors, the 
power of the Judges to withhold the Premiums if the Stock 
produced shall be of such an inferior kind as to render it in- 
expedient to award Premiums to their owners, and the man- 
ner in which the reports are to be certified and transmitted, 
are hereby declared to be applicable to the Premiums for 
Sheep. 


SHETLAND SHEEP. 


With a view to encourage the improvement of a small and 
fine woolled native race of Sheep, existing as a distinct variety 
in several parts of Scotland, but particularly in the Shetland 
and Orkney Islands, and which is in some risk of becoming ex- 
tinct, the Society has resolved to offer the following Premiums, 
open to proprietors or tenants in any part of Scotland, who 
make successful exertions for this purpose. A greater length 
and better quality of wool, seem to be the objects most desir- 
able in iicibustasnnnde and, after a fine fleece is established, 
the points which may improve the natural form of the carcass 
may be more easily attainable. 

Any improvement in these respects, however, even though 
immediately undertaken, can only be expected to operate in the 
course of several years; and, therefore, the Society has fixed the 
autumn of 1825, as the earliest period at which any experiment 
can be made, with.the chance of veneficial results. But that an 
opportunity may be afforded of ascertaining, with tolerable ac- 
curacy, the present state of that race of Sheep, and to commence 
the operation of its improvement in a systematic form, a Pre- 
mium is offered in each of the intervening years, for the most 
accurate and approved statement of the present management of 
any flock of this breed. 

The reports to be certified by two Members of the Society, 
or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace, or Minister of 
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the parish, who are able to authenticate the accuracy of the 
particulars therein detailed. The report to be accompanied 
by two specimens of the fleeces (one of the finest fleeced ram, 
and the other of the finest fleeced ewe), and by a detail of the 
age and number of ewes, not fewer than 20, and of the ram or 
rams selected for future experiments; the kinds of food afford- 
ed to them, and the manner in which they were herded; the 
fact of their having been washed before being shorn ; that of the 
wool having been shorn and not pulled ; the modes which have 
been adopted for fencing them off, and keeping them distinct 
from other flocks; and whether it has been in the power of the 
reporter to carry on his experiments on a small island, or in 
some situation where the chance of admixture is very much di- 
minished. 

These experiments are not intended to be limited to the dis- 
tricts of Orkney and Shetland, though they are understood to 
apply solely to that ancient race of native sheep, which are now 
generally known by the name of Shetland Sheep. 

To the proprietor or tenant who shall make the best and 
most satisfactory report of the present management of his own 
flock, certified as above, and fleeces, clipped this year, having 
been transmitted along with the report—Five Guineas. 

A similar premium of Five Guineas, under the same circum- 
stances, will be continued for 1824. 

And for 1825, (by which time the first fleece may be taken 
from the produce of stock selected and bred from, under the 
regulations above prescribed), the following premiums are of- 
fered. 

To the proprietor or tenant in any district, who reports the 
best and most successful set of experiments for the improve- 
ment of the breed of Shetland Sheep, upon his own flock, and 
under the conditions of selecting, washing, and clipping, above 
prescribed, fleeces of the year having in the same way been 
transmitted to the Society—Fifteen Guineas. . 

To the reporter of the second best set of experiments under 
the same conditions—Ten Guineas. 


Reports to be transmitted on or before 10th November, in 
each year. 


MERINO WOOL. 


To the person in Scotland, who shall sell from the flock.of 
Merino sheep at present kept by him, the greatest quantity-of 
pure Merino Wool, of clip 1823, for the purpose of being ma- 
nufactured in Scotland, into fine broad cloth The Sooiety’s 
Gold Medal, or a piece of Plate of the same value. 
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It is required that the quantity of Wool sold shall not be 
Jess than 600 pounds weight, and that a certificate of the quan- 
tity clipt, and the name or names of the manufacturer or manu- 
facturers to whom the same is sold, together with specimens of 
the wool, and of the cloth in its manufactured state, shall be 
lodged with the Secretary of the Society, on or before Ist 
March 1824. The report to be accompanied by sufficient evi- 
dence, that the whole quantity sold has been: manufactured into 
cloth in Scotland, and certified by two Members of the Society, 
in support of the several matters therein detailed. 


IMPROVING SHEEP PASTURE. 


PREMIUMS FOR MAKING SHEEP DRAINS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS. 


1. The county of Perth. 

2. The county of Argyll. 

To the tenant in each of the counties of Perth and Argyll, 
who shall, betwixt and 10th November 1823, make the greatest 
number of roods (not less than 6000, of 18} feet each rood), of 
sheep drains ou his farm, at his own expense—Fifteen Guineas, 
or a piece of Plate of that value, in his option. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before the 
20th November 1823, certificates by two Members of the Soci- 
ety, specifying, from their own knowledge, the number of roods 
so made, and within what period. The certificates to be ac- 
companied with an account of the state of the ground previous 
to the improvement, together with a precise description of the 
mode in which it was effected. 





DRAINING MOSS AND BOG LAND, 


IN A DISTRICT COMPREHENDING THE PARISHES OF SHOTTS, 
WHITBURN, LIVINGSTONE, BATHGATE, TORPHICHEN, MUIR- 
AVONBIDE, AND SLAMANAN, IN THE COUNTIES OF LANARK, 
LINLYTHGOW, AND STIRLING, 


To the person in the district above described, who shall, be- 
tween ist October 1822, and Ist October 1824, have executed 
in an effectual manner, the greatest extent, not less than 500 
roods of drain in moss or bog lands, with a view to the amelio-~ 
ration of the climate, as well as to the improvement of the soil 
—A piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas value. 

Yor the next greatest extent as aforesaid, not less than 300 
reods—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 
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Competitors will observe, that these Premiums, being offered 
chiefly with a view to the amelioration of the climate, the Soci- 
ety understands them to apply, not to hill and pasture grounds, 
which may be improved by surface or sheep drains, but to those 
tracks of flow moss and bog lands, usually situated at a lower 
level, and frequently with nearly a flat surface ;—and that, to 
entitle a proprietor to either of the Premiums in preference to 
a tenant, he must have drained double the extent of the te- 
nant. 

It is required that the ground shall be drained, so as to be 
effectually cleared of stagnant water and superabundant mois- 
ture, and, in as far as circumstances will admit, rendered fit for 
planting, raising grain, or producing useful herbage for the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep. 

Certificates in favour of competitors, specifying’ the above 
particulars, to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, 
who shall have seen the state of the ground previous to, and at 
the conclusion of, the operations, accompanied with a particular 
account, verified by affidavits, respecting the extent of the drains 
executed; the state of the ground previous to, and at different 
stages and conclusion of, the operations; the mode in which 
the same were executed, with any other circumstances connect- 
ed with the subject, of which it may appear material that the 
Society should be informed, must be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary on or before 10th November 1824. 





RECLAIMING DRIFT SAND IN THE COUNTY OF 
MORAY. 


It having been ascertained, from the experiments which have 
already been made in consequence of the Society’s Premiums, 
that the extensive tracks of blowing sand in several districts, 
which are at present not only altogether unproductive, but 
from which serious injury to the adjoining cultivated and pas- 
ture lands frequently arises in those districts where they prevail, 
—may be fixed and rendered productive ; the Society offers the 
following Premium, to induce proprietors and tenants to make 
the necessary experiments in the county of Moray. 

To the person in the county of Moray, who shall, betwixt 
and the Ist June 1824, reclaim and bring into useful permanent 
pasture the greatest extent (not less than 30 Scots acres) of 
Drift or Blowing Sand, at present in a barren and unproduc- 
tive state—The Socicty’s Gold Medal, or a piece of Plate of 
the same value. 
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N. B.—In order to entitle competitors to claim the premium, 
it is required that the track of blowing sand reclaimed shall 
be sown or planted with perennial plants or grasses, on or 

*before the Ist of August 1824, and that it shall be found 
to exhibit a proper compacted sward, with the appearance 
of permanency, in the summer and autumn of 1825. Cer- 
tificates in favour of competitors must be subscribed by two 
members of the Society, or by one member and a Justice 
of the Peace, who shall have inspected the improvement, 
specifying, from their own knowledge, the several particulars 
above mentioned, and are to be accompanied with a dis- 
tinct account, subscribed by the claimant, of the state of 
the field previous to commencing the improvement; the 
mode in which it has been conducted, and the appearance 
of the field at the different stages of the operations; the 
names and properties of the grasses sown or planted, with 
any other particulars connected with the subject, of which 
it may be important for the Society to be possessed ;—the 
extent reclaimed to be certified by a landmeasurer, and a 
specimen of the sand transmitted with the certificates. 
Certificates to reach the Secretary on or before the 10th 
December 1825. Persons intending to compete for the 
Premium will find some useful information in Dr Walker’s 
Economical History of the Hebrides, under the article 
‘ Sand Drift;’ and may also be furnished with a copy of 
the Reports of successful experiments which have been 
made in consequence of the Society’s Premiums in other 
districts. 





IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF KELP. 


To the person on the coasts of the counties of Argyll, Dum- 
barton, Bute and Arran, Renfrew and Ayr, including their 
Islands, who, betwixt Ist February and 12th November 1823, 
shall have manufactured, and sent to market, Kelp of the finest 
quality, yielding not under 8 per cent. of free Alkali, and not 
less than 40 per cent. of soluble matter, the production of his 
own shores, or of shores rented by him for that purpose,—the 
quantity not being less than 20 tons—A Premium of Twenty 
Guineas, or a piece of Plate of that value, in his option. 

And to the person who shall have manufactured, and sent to 
market Kelp of the next best quality, not under 20 tons, and 
yielding not under the said proportions of alkali and soluble 
matter, as aforesaid—Twelve Guineas. 

Competitors must lodge, at the Society’s Chambers, speci- 





mens of the Kelp so manufactured, not less than 28 lib., on or 
before 10th November 1823, for the purpose of being analyzed 
under the instructions of the Society, accompanied by a copy 
of the bill of lading of the Kelp shipped for market, for the 
quality of which he is to compete; so that if it should become 
necessary to make farther investigation as to the general cha- 
racter of the whole cargo, a reference may be made to the per- 
son who may use it in his manufactory. There must also be 
transmitted a statement, verified by affidavit, detailing, in a 
satisfactory manner, the process employed in the manufacture, 
with an account of the plants, and whether cut or drift ware, 
from which the Kelp was made, and whether of two or three 
years’ growth, specifying the quantity manufactured, and within 
what period, and that the whole is equal in quality to the speci- 
men transmitted to the Society; and, if sold, to whom, and at 
what price; with any other particulars which may be deemed 
useful and interesting. 
N. B.—Premiums for improving the manufacture of Kelp 
have already been given in the counties of Inverness and 
Ross, and will be given in Orkney and Shetland in 1824. 


ZOSTERA, on SEA-GRASS. 


Quantities of this Marine Plant have been imported from the 
Continent, and used successfully in stuffing Mattresses, and for 
the other purposes to which horse hair is in general applied. 
As the same, or a very similar plant, is found in different parts 
of the shores of Scotland, more especially in the West High- 
lands, where it is commonly denominated Sea-grass, Mill-Grass, 
or Milk-Grass; the Society is induced to offer the following 
Premiums— 

To the person in Scotland who shall have prepared and sold 
the greatest quantity of Zostera, or Sea-Grass, of the best quali- 
ty, not less than one ton, to be used for the purposes referred 
to, as a substitute for horse hair, after Ist February 1822, and 
before Ist November 1823—Ten Guineas. 

To the person who shall have prepared and sold the next 
greatest quantity, as aforesaid—Five Guineas, 

It is understood, that careful washing of the plant in fresh 
water, so as to extract a portion of the salt, ‘ing quick subse~ 
quent drying, so as to preserve the fibrous texture and elasticity 
of the plant, is all the preparation which is required for the pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary of the Society, by 
10th November 1823, a statement, verified by affidavit, oF the 
quantities of the Sea-grass so prepared and sold, with specimens 
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of the dried plant, and an account of the mode of preparatien, 

accompanied by the certificates of the purchasers as to the quan- 

tities sold to them respectively, and the purposes to which the 

same have been, or are to be applied. 

N. B.—Specimens of the prepared Sea-grass may be seen at 
the Warehouse of the Asylum for the Industrious Blind, 
Nicolson’s-Street, Edinburgh. 


petiaiinnt 
PLANTING. 
HONORARY PREMIUMS FOR PLANTATIONS IN THE FOLLOWING 
4 DISTRICTS } 

1. The Long Island from Barra to Lewis inclusive, and the 
Islands of Coll, Tiree, Rum, Canna, Eig, and Muick. 

2. The Islands of Orkney and Shetland. 

3. The Upper Districts of Aberdeen and Banffshires, com- 
prehending the united parishes of Braemar and Crathie, and of 
Glengairn, Glenmuick, and Tullich, and the parishes of Ca- 
brach, Strathdon, and Glenbucket, in the county of Aberdeen ; 
the parishes of Inveraven, Kirkmichael, and Aberlour, the coun- 
tries of Auchindown and Glenrinnes, and such other parts of 
the parish of Mortlach as are to the south and west of Hard- 
haugh, in the county of Banff. 

' To the proprietor or tenant in each of the two first mention- 
ed‘districts who shall, between ist February 1822, and the Ist 
day of November 1824, have planted the greatest extent of 
ground, after being properly enclosed, the land so planted bemg 
within three miles of water-carriage, or having easy access 
thereto—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, with a suit- 
able inscription. 

To the proprictor or tenant in each of said two districts, 
who shall have planted the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A 
Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the third district, who, before 
the Ist November 1825, shall plant the greatest extent, after 
being properly enclosed as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate of Fif- 
teen Guineas value, with a suitable inscription. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the said third district, who 
shall plant the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A piece of 
Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

Certificates subscribed by two Members of the Society, and 
by a land-measurer, specifying the extent of ground so planted, 
the kind of trees, and number of each kind, the kind of en- 
closure and ex) cnse of it, with such observations as may occyr 


to the Reporters, to be transmitted to the Secretary of this 
n 
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Society, on or before Ist December 1824,—for the first two 
districts—and for the 3d district, on or hefore the Ist December 
1823. 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Highland Society, finding that Premiums to Ploughmen 
for improvement in ploughing, are now very generally given 
over the country oy the resident Gentlemen and Local Agri- 
cultural Societies, has, in the meantime, discontinued them; 
but being desirous of encouraging improvement in this branch 
of husbandry, the Society, under the conditions prescribed by 
former advertisements, will give its Silver Medal to the Plough- 
man found to be the best at such competitions, upon a report t of 
one or more Members of this Society, who may have attended 
them. 


FAT STOCK SHOW IN EDINBURGH. 

The Society having resolved to continue the experiment of 
an Annual SHOW of FAT STOCK in EDINBURGH, at 
least for the present year, the following Premiums are offered 
for Stock fed by Proprietors or Tenants in Scotland, and bred 
there. 

Cass 1.—For the best two Fat Oxen of the short-horn breed, 
not exceeding four years old—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 

Crass 2.—For the’best two Aberdeenshire ditto, not under 
three years old—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 

Crass $.—For the best two Oxen of the West Highland 
breed, not under four years old—A piece of Plate of Ten 
Guineas value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 

Crass 4.—For the best two Oxen of the Fife, Angus, Gallo- 

way, or any other breed not already described—A piece of Plate 
of Ten Guineas value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas 

Crass 5.—For the Ox showing the most symmetry, fat and 
weight, of any age or breed—A piece of Plate of Ten Guincas 
value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 

Crass 6.—For the best Pen of three fat Wedders of the black- 
faced breed, not under four years old—T‘ive Guineas. 

Cuass 7. —For the best Pen of three Southdown fat Wedders, 
not under two years old—l'ive Guineas. 
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Crass 8.—For the best Pen of three Cheviot fat Wedders, not 
under three years old—Five Guineas. 

Crass 9.—For the best Pen of three improved Leicester fat 
Wedders, not under two years old—Five Guineas. 

Crass 10.—For the best three fat Pigs of any breed, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen months old—Five Guineas. 
For the second best ditte—Three Guineas. 
For the third best ditto—Two Guineas. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SHOW. 


1. The name, residence, and post-town of the Exhibitor, the 
name of the breed, the number of the class in which the animals 
are to be exhibited, their age, and the kind of food upon which 
they have been fed, must be certified in the form annexed, and 
the certificate signed by the Exhibitor, must be lodged with the 
Secretary, st the Society’s Chambers, 50, Frederick Street, be- 
fore 12 o’clock on Monday the 8th December, at which time a 
list will be made up, and no Stock will be allowed to enter into 
competition which is not included in that list. The name and 
residence of the breeder, and the pedigree of the cattle, so far as 
known, should also be given. 

2. The Competition will take place at Edinburgh, on Wed- 
nesday the 10th of December next 1823. 

3. The Oven exhibited for the Premiums, must not be fed on 
oil cake, or distillery grains; and the Sheep must have been no 
otherwise fed than on grass, turnips, or hay. The description of | 
food upon which the Pigs have been fed for the last three months 
previous to the Show, must be particularly mentioned. 

4. The distance each Ox will have to travel to the Show, 
and the date of their being put up to fatten, are to be men- 
tioned. 

5. No person shall gain 1st and 2d Premiums for stock in the 
same Class. 

6. Extra Stock, not exceeding two of each kind, may be 
shown, although not in competition for the above Premiums. 
The Committee, however, expect to be able to award two ho- 
norary Medals for the most approved Extra Stock. Gentlemen 
intending to exhibit such Extra Stock, must likewise intimate 
to the Secretary, and describe the Stock to be shown two days 
before the Competition. 

7. The Stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the show 
yard by the name of the breeder, feeder, or owner (until after 
the premiums are decided), but by tickets or numbers to be af- 
fixed to each lot, corresponding to the list to be made up by the 
Secretary. 
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8. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the 
arrangements for the Show, will appoint three practical farmers 
or dealers for each class, to act as Judges, and to report to the 
Committee, the lots, which, in their opinion, are entitled to 
the Premiums in each class. Without inquiry as to the names 
of parties or places, these Judges are to determine by reference 
to the numbers affixed to each lot by the Secretary. 

9. The Prize Stock shall be shown in the Show Yard, on the 
day immediately following the Show, from 11 to 3 o’clock, under 
penalty of forfeiting the Premiums. 


Form of Certificate above referred to, as applicable to Oxen. 
I of 


near in the county of 
do certify, That my Ox, (or Oxen, as the case may be), of 
the breed, to be shown for the Premium in 
Class was bred by Mr of 
;—he is now years and months 
old, and was fed by me on , and has 
not at any time been fed on oil cake or distillery grains. He 
will have to travel miles, or thereby, from the place 
of feeding to the Show at Edinburgh. He was first put up 
to fatten on or about the day of 
last. 


Witness my hand this day of 1828. 


Signature of the 
Exhibitor, 


N. B.—Any observations as to the animal’s appearance, and 
state of flesh when put up to feed, or other particulars which 
the Exhibitor may think material, may be subjoined to the 
above certificate. The certificates for Sheep and Pigs, will 
be varied in conformity to the regulations applicable to these 
descriptions of Stock. 


By order of the Directors, 


LEWIS GORDON, 1 p,, ¢ 
CHARLES GORDON, § ““?: °¢* 





